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CLINICAL PRACTICE AND PERSONALITY THEORY: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Norte: The present series of papers 
was presented during the past year in 
two panels devoted io a common topic. 
The first session (May 8) constituted 
the program of the Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Psychological Asso- 
ciation in Harrisburg and included as 
participants Doctors Roe, Zubin, and 
Snyder. The second (September 10) 
was part of the Annual Meeting ‘of the 
American Psychological Association in 
Boston and was jointly sponsored by the 
Divisions of Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology and of Personality and So- 
cial Psychology. Here were included 
the papers by Doctors MacKinnon, 
Combs, and Klein. On both occasions 
Saul Rosenzweig served as Chairman. 


The first paper in the series provides 
an ortentation to the needed integration 
between current clinical practice and 
the theory of personality. The remain- 
ing six fall into three pairs the first of 
which adopts the standpoint of psycho- 
diagnosis or personality assessment, the 
second, that of psychotherapy or coun- 
seling, and the third, that of systematic 
research originating from the province 
of the clinician. 


In view of the current prominence 
of clinical psycholog» and of the healthy 
potentialities for a restructuring of psy- 
chology as a whole inherent therein, 
the timeliness of the present symposium 
is self-evident. 


I. THE SYSTEMATIC INTENT OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BY SAUL ROSENZWEIG 


Western State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


uRING and since World War II 
LD psychology has emerged as a 

profession. In this development 
the clinical aspects of the science have 
naturally taken the leading part. Prob- 
lems of selection and of psychodiagnosis 
and, to a lesser extent, those of counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy were empha- 
sized during the war and are now 
finding broad application in the Vet- 
erans Administration services, through 
the support of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and in numerous outlets at 
universities and community agencies. 
The demand for clinical psychologists 
has correspondingly increased and the 
salaries in this field of work equal 


where they do not exceed some of the 
best paid positions in the academic 
setting. There is, in other words, a 
distinct boom in psychology as a pro- 
fession or, more particularly, in clinical 
psychology. 

This change of the times has obvi- 
ously had a very desirable effect upon 
the immediate practical fortunes of the 
psychologist. However, the new order 
has brought with it a number of prob- 
lems concerned, for example, with the 
relationships of the psychologist to the 
psychiatrist and social worker, and 
with the training of the clinical psy- 
chologist in a combined university and 
practicum arrangement. 
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Not least among these emerging 
problems is that with which the present 
symposium deals—the interrelationships 
of clinical practice and personality 
theory. ‘That the issue requires con- 
sideration is recognized by all serious 
workers in the clinical area. Whether 
they also generally recognize it or not, 
it is of significance equally to more aca- 
demically oriented pyschologisis. One 


writer in the latter group warns the 
growing profession that the practices 
of the clinician if they come to dominate 
psychology may do it in. Says he: 


It is the systematic psychological structure 
which has made possible the clinical field 
and other applications. Pure science must 
come before application. If the systematic 
structure in psychology ceases to grow, it Is 
doubtful if adequate application can be made 
beyond the present limits of the psychological 
system. Are we killing the goose that laid 
the golden eggs? ! 

The note of caution in this statement 
that calls upon us to emphasize ultimate 
rather than immediate goals cannot be 
ignored. Whether, however, the goose 
in the parable has been properly identi- 
fied is a question that should acquire 
clarifreation from the ensuing discus- 
sion. 

To illustrate first the present gap be- 
tween clinical practice and personality 
theory it need enly be recalled how con- 
siderable a part of the current research 
in clinical psychology is related to 
such matters as diagnostic differentia- 
tions in the psychiatric sense or with 
the selection of individuals for one or 
another vocational role. While there 
can be no doubt about the practical 
value of such objectives, it is worth 
noting that in the former case—that of 
psychiatric the labors of 
the clinica! psychologist rest in the ' 
cun upon an unstable foundation. in 


diagnosis— 


1 Fernberger, S. W. 
or the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
Psychologist, 1947, 2, 210. 


The future of psycholog 
Amer 


numerous quarters the need for aban- 
doning or radically revising present 
psychiatric classification has been 
stressed. Similarly, tools of selection, 
however excellent, contribute relatively 
little to systematic science. While the 
statement is admittedly hazardous, it 
is at least not beyond credence that the 
best practical tools will emerge from 
improved theoretical understanding— 
the test being derived from the experi- 
ment. Tests which are constructed in 
the absence of, or in isolation from, 
psychological theory are apt soon to 
become outmoded. 

It might then be countered that the 
clinical psychologist would be well 
advised to build his psychodiagnostic 
tests and counseling procedures upon 
the theories of academic psychology. 
While to a limited extent this advice 
is sound, it raises the question men- 
tioned identity of the 
goose to be credited with layiag the 
golden eggs. ‘What, in actual fact, is 
the theoretical fountlation upon which 
clinical psychology rests? And, further, 
upon what such foundation can it hope 
to flourish? 

Examination of the history of psy- 
chology reveals that the theories of the 
academic psychologist and the practices 
of the clinical psychologist have for the 
most part developed independently of 
one another. On occasion, to be sure, 
the one field has fertilized the other 
and there has been a fruitful consum- 
mation. Thus, for example, the studies 
in word association initiated by Francis 
Galton on a more or less clinical basis 
led to certain systematic formulations 
at the hands of Wundt and his stu- 
dents, then made possible the veri- 
fication of some asnects of Freudian 
theory by Jung ait his colleagues, and 
finally emerged as a_psychodiagnos- 
tic test. Many such instances would, 
however, be difficult to find. 


earlier—the 
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quently, the formulations of the sys- 
tematic psychologist are apt to have 
little relevance to the problems with 
which the psychiatrist and _ social 
worker are confronted. Similarly, the 
methods and concepts employed by the 
clinical psychologist have profited but 
little from the theories of general psy- 
chology. The unfortunate fact is that 
the psychologist working in the uni- 
versity setting has typically concerned 
himself with certain general laws of 
behavior in which segments or isolated 
functions of the so-called average human 
being have been viewed in their rela- 
tionships to one another. The individual 
as such in his personal idiosyncrasies 
as these appear in the work of the 
clinical psychologist—and in that of 
the psychiatrist and the social worker— 
has been almost completely ignored. 

In justification for such an omission 
there has, of course, been the assump- 
tion that an understanding of the gen- 
eral laws of behavior should make it 
possible to infer any necessary knowl- 
edge concerning the particular indi- 
vidual. It has been further indicated 
that the individual as such is never the 
proper concern of science, which by 
definition deals in gener2!-cation. But, 
as G. W. Allport and others have 
maintained, these assumptions overlook 
the fact that the definition of science is 

matter, not of tradition or of revela- 
tion, but of convenience in relation to 
the problems confronting man. Sys- 
tematization in psychology is similarly 
not coercive but optional to a very 
large degree. The choice of data to 
be observed and of concepts to describe 
them is a very real one, representing, 
in fact, one of the chief res; bilities 
of a young science like ours. 

It is, therefore, a matter of note that 
there are today numerous signs pointing 
to the individual as the unit of study if 
psychology is ever to bridge the ».ap be 
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tween general laws and personal be- 
havior. It becomes more and more a 
matter of doubt whether one can deduce 
from general laws of segmental be- 
havior the structure and function of 
individuals. If one is to learn about 
individuals it seems probable that one 
will need to begin with them, in all 
their inner intricacies, as the units of 
observation and conceptualization—an 
enterprise that must include not only 
the practical work of the clinical psy- 
chologist but the efforts of the labora- 
tory worker as well. 

In the growing professional conscious- 
ness of the clinical psychologist, and 
especially if he has a psychodynamic 
orientation, there is thus a certain un- 
rest as to the designation of his field 
as “applied.” Since historically there 
is no clear relationship of dependence 
between academic psychology and the 
practical work of the clinician, con- 
siderable doubt exists as to just what is 
being applied. There is less doubt re- 
garding the objects to which the appli- 
cation is being made—the mental pa- 
tient, the vocational advisee, or the job 
applicant. Clinical psychology as ap- 
plied thus becomes a psychology which 
is relevant to the problems of everyday 
life without at the same time being a 
psychology grounded upon the sys- 
tematic fruindations of academic science. 
The goose in the parable turns out to 
have been somewhat misitentifiec 

Such a bald statement of the case is 
obviously false to many of the subtle 
interrelationships between academic 
theory and clinical practice as these 
have developed during the past century. 
What may, however, be reasonably in- 
ferred is that the dichotomy of applied 
and pure psychology is misleading 
‘vhere personality is concerned. In 
other words, clinical psychology, un- 
fortunately, has not in any real sense 
represented or been able to represe 
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the application of pure psychology. To 
solve the implied problem it would 
seem that the clinical worker has need 
to recognize the theoretical implications 
of his tools and of his concepts; the 
academic psychologist may reasonably 
be expected to reorient some of his 
efforts toward the study of the total 
individual. Should such developments 
occur, clinical psychology would become 
not merely a field of dubious applica- 
tion but in considerable measure the 
content of systematic psychology. 

The center of gravity in psychology 
would thus be shifted from the older 
experimental interest in the general- 
ized average man to the study of the 
structure and organization of the indi- 
vidual person. The earlier role of the 
clinical psychologist, according to which 
he was cast as a psychometrician who 
dealt with the measurement of intelli- 
gence, ricrory, etc., would give way to 


one in whach he functions as a psycho- 
diagnostician in the fullest sense—with 


as much interest in research as in prac- 
tice. The university psychologist would 
similarly change his emphasis from the 
investigation of relationships between 
the segments of behavior to a study of 
those functions that are intrinsic to the 
organization of the individual. Such 
! reorientation could transform the op- 
portunistic danger of the present prac- 
tical boom in clinical psychology into 
a lasting scientific advance. 

In such a future the psychology of per- 
sonality must obviously play the leading 
role since it is in terms of the person 
that the efforts both of the theoreti- 
cian and the clinician can combine most 
readily. While it is true that nearly 
every university with a full psychology 
cu.riculum includes at least one course 


labeled “Personality,” the general course 
in psychology has seldom emphasized 
personality. Moreover, experiments 
and theories developed in the univer- 
sity setting have ordinarily concerned 
themselves with such topics as sensa- 
tion, perception, and learning and only 
secondarily with such problems as 
traits, needs, and growth. Since, how- 
ever, personality is a recognized area in 
the university curriculum, there exists 
a strategic medium for accomplishing 
the desired integration between sys- 
tematic and clinical psychology. Social 
and abnormal psychology as fields of 
instruction and investigation could ob- 
viously contribute to the same end. By 
fostering all possible relationships be- 
tween personality, including social and 
abnormal psychology, and the clinical 
study of the individual the objective 
could be realistically implemented. 

The papers in the present series 
should help to create such a promising 
liaison. In organizing the symposium 
the aim has been to start with clinical 
psychology as practiced today, since 
here a iaugible basis for reaching out 
toward personality theory exists. The 
province of the clinical psychologist 
has in it obvious seeds of theory and of 
system that need clearer recognition in 
order that his work may become less a 
matter of phenotypical classifications or 
of genotypical hunches and more a mat- 
ter of systematic knowledge. To have 
begun from the side of personality 
theory would have created problems in 
terms of what theory one should adopt, 
how many areas should be represented, 
etc. The selection accordingly involved 
three chief aspects of clinical work— 
psychodiagnosis, psychotherapy, and 
clinical research. 





II. PSYCHODIAGNOSIS IN CLINICAL PRACTICE AND 
PERSONALITY THEORY 


BY DONALD W. MacKINNON 
University of California 


symposium is not to provide a 

forum for the discussion of settled 
findings, well-established practices, or 
generally accepted theory, but rather 
for a consideration of the unresolved. 
Symposia are the media of communica- 
tion to our colleagues of our as-yet- 
unconfirmed observations, our hunches 
about the most fruitful paths to follow 
in the future, but most importantly our 
dissatisfactions, our puzzlements, and 
our problems. With respect to the lat- 
ter we may hope that the experiences 
of others will supply the answers which 
we cannot give. 

My assignment in this symposium is 
to consider the general pro!em of the 
relation, actual and ideal, between clin- 
ical practice and personality theory 
from the standpoint of psychodiagnosis. 
In doing so, I propose to discuss psycho- 
diagnosis not within the nariow con- 
fines in which it has most often been 
practiced—namely, in the diagnosis of 
pathology and defect—and from which, 
as I see it, many of its present inadequa- 
cies derive, but rather within the 
broader content of the study of per- 
sonality as well as of persons. 

It is difficult to present succinctly the 
present state of affairs in either clinical 
practice or personality theory, for the 
distance from the worst to the best of 
practice as well as from the worst to 
the best of theory is so great. But let 
me sketch in the darker side of the pic- 
ture, for, the more clearly we recognize 
our failures and their causes, the better 
are our chances of avoiding them in the 
future. 


] om it that the function of this 


1. We have been too concerned with 
the pathological. That may seem to 
be a strange indictment of those who 
make their living caring for the sick 
and maladjusted and who, until very 
recently, worked almost entirely and 
still work very largely as assistants to 
psychiatrists. But the very conditions 
of work may have detrimental effects 
upon the work done both as diagnosis 
and as a source of data in terms of 
which basic theory of personality is 
built. 

In an earlier day this preoccupation 
with disease meant that clinical psy- 
chologists directed their energies to the 
development of procedures designed to 
yield data which would place the pa- 
tient into one or another of the psychi- 
atric categories of Kraepelin or Bleuler 
—and much of present-day psycho- 
diagnosis continues to serve this same 
end. But since these traditional noso- 
logical categories are essentially descrip- 
tive, diagnostic procedures designed to 
reveal them have little to contribute to 
our basic understanding of the develop- 
ment, structure, and function of per- 
sonality. 

2. We have fluctuated between a con- 
centration of our interest upon either 
a phenotypical or a genotypical descrip- 
tion of personality, paying insufficient 
attention to the relation between pheno- 
type and genotype. Traditionally, de- 
scriptions of psychiatric status, in so 
far as they have been psychological at 
all, have been characterized by a pheno- 
typical psychological atomism, describ- 
ing the patient’s memory, span of 
attention, thinking, etc.—employing, in 
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other words, categories reminiscent of 
an earlier psychological existentialism. 
Historically, this is not surprising, since 
Kraepelin was one of the first workers 
in Wundt’s laboratory in Leipzig. If 
such diagnostic descriptions were wholly 
of the past, this historical note would 
not deserve making, but actually, still 
today, in more quarters than we may 
wish to admit, psychiatric descriptions 
are written in a language both pheno- 
typical and atomistic. 

On the other hand, in other quarters, 
descriptions of personality have been, 
and, more and more, are being written 
in the genotypical language of psycho- 
analysis. The psychodiagnostic tools 
which have been developed within the 
broad framework of psychoanalytical 
theory, namely, the projective tech- 
niques, have been designed primarily 
to reveal the latent, the covert, the un- 
conscious, the unexpressed aspects of 
personality, presumably the deeper dy- 
namic forces out of which the manifest 
behavior of the individual arises. But 
projective tests, unsupported by data 
from other sources, do not tell us which 
of the factors they reveal will remain 
unexpressed in the deeper layers of the 
personality and which will find an out- 
let in behavior. 

And so it is that we have had tradi- 
tionally two kinds of psychodiagnostic 
tests—on the one hand, tests that reveal 
(of course, with a large probable error) 
what a person has done, how he has 
felt or now feels, what he has thought 
or now thinks, in short, the person as 
a phenotype; and, on the other hand, 
tests that reveal what we have been 
wont to call the underlying dynamics 
of the person, in other words, the person 
as a genotype. But between the two 
there is a tremendous gulf to be bridged, 
and, we may ask, of what use is a geno- 
type if we cannot derive from it its 
corresponding phenotype? We have 


not yet discovered the formula which 
will permit us to move from the one 
to the other. 

It has been said jokingly that pro- 
jective tests make us all look sick. 
That is not entirely true, but it is true 
enough to give us cause to think. 
Cleariy, one of our more pressing needs 
in psychodiagnosis is to discover more 
certain methods than we as yet have to 
predict what in the genotype will be 
expressed in the phenotype. 

3. One reason why we have not made 
greater progress in solving this prob- 
lem of the relation of genotype to 
phenotype is that we have too often 
considered diagnosis and prognosis as 
two separate processes. It has been un- 
fortunate both for the development of 
clinicai practice and for what clinical 
practice might have contributed to per- 
sonality theory that our language has 
the two words—diagnosis and progno- 
sis. The fact that psychodiagnosis has 
so often been practiced in a medical 
and psychiatric setting has tended fur- 
ther to contribute to the separation of 
prognosis from diagnosis. The deter- 
mination of the patient’s psychological 
status has too often been considered the 
sole contribution expected from the psy- 
chologist; only the medically trained 
psychiatrist, presumably the expert in 
diseases and the courses they might be 
expected to run, has been thought to 
have the necessary knowledge for mak- 
ing a prognosis. But implicitly, if not 
explicitly, this artificial division of labor 
between psychiatrist and psychologist 
has been based upon the assumption 
that the ‘nting problems of mental 
patients ase iruly disease entities. The 
reality, of course, is that what we are 
presented with are persons whose future 
behavior is not the inevitable unwind- 


ing of an immutable process, but the 
resultant of a vast complex of interact- 
ing intra- and extra-organic variables. 
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Psychodiagnosis fully and richly prac- 
ticed involves obtaining a picture of the 
life history of a person and an under- 
standing of how all the factors that 
have entered into that history have 
produced the individual who now 
stands before one. To understand the 
changing relationship between the geno- 
type and phentoype in that life history 
is to grasp at least in outline the tra- 
jectory of a dynamic process, the de- 
scription of which, in the present 
moment, may be calied diagnosis and 
the tracing of which into the future 
may be designated as prognosis. 

Had it been customary in the past so 
to conceive the task of psychodiagnosis, 
predictions of future behavior would 
have been made systematically and with 
reference not only to the nosological 
category into which the patient was 
considered to fall, but also and primar- 
ily with reference to those potentialities 
which under such and suci conditions 
would be realized but under other con- 
ditions would remain unfulfilled. Such 
statements made systematically and 
checked rigorously can alone provide 
the means for clinical practice to make 
fundamental contributions to person- 
ality theory. 

If we had made a practice of listen- 
ing more intently to what those who 
seek guidance, or counsel, or therapy 
say, we would have heard more often 
than we have their intuitive understand- 
ing of the fact that diagnosis and prog- 
nosis are parts of a single process. Re- 
gardless of the words they may use, the 
concern of our clients is not with what 
they are but with where they are going 
and what they can become. They do 
not want to learn that they are psycho- 
neurotic or that they have this or that 
type of personality structure; they want 
to know “what of it?” What is the 
meaning of the diagnoses which we 
give thera for their future courses of 
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action? If we address ourselves seri- 
ously to such questionings, our diag- 
noses will have greater relevance to 
variables which are significant both 
for therapy and for research, and thus 
ultimately for theory. 

4. Clinical practice, and especially the 
field of psychodiagnosis, has suffered, 
as has all American psychology, from 
he fact that we have tended to put toc 
much of our energy into the develop- 
ment of gadgets. No one would doubt 
that we need tests, procedures, tech- 
niques of measurements, etc., for the 
more accurate diagnosis of personality. 
But what are we diagnosing for? I 
should answer, for the significant vari- 
ables of personality. And what are 
they? Too little of our energy has gone 
into determining the most fruitful con- 
cepts for the representation of the 
channels of communication between the 
latent and the manifest layers of the 
personality and of the channels of com- 
munication between all layers of the 
person and others in the social and cvl- 
tural! milieu in which the individual 
lives. 

In recent years our interest has cen- 
tered more and more upon the develop- 
ment of new projective techniques. It 
it were not for the intensity of the 
conscious concentration upon this game, 
I should be inclined to refer to this 
activity as the doodling of clinical psy- 
chologists. To do so would not be 
entirely amiss, for it seems to me that 
such preoccupation has certain affinities 
with autistic behavior. I cannot escape 
the impression that in a lot of this 
activity there is a great deal of wishful 
thinking, a fantasy that each new pro- 
jective device will reveal aspects or 
layers of the personality which others 
have missed. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
do not think that all attempts to de- 
velop new and more adequate psycho- 
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diagnostic procedures, projective or 
otherwise, are without value. But | 
do belicve that we are in a period in the 
development of our science which re- 
quires that more of our energy go into 
the task of forging more adequate 
variables for the representation of per- 


sonality. 

5- Just as the genius of our culture 
for gadgeteering gets in the way of our 
coming to grips with the more basic 


problems of personality theory, so also, 
I believe, our genius for efficiency 
hampers us in developing those prac- 
tices and procedures which, I think it 
would be fairly easy to demonstrate, 
can alone advance our knowledge of 
the development, structure, and func- 
tioning of personality. 

So great has been the technical 
“know-how” of American scientists and 
engineers that “kaow-how” at umes 
seems to have become the summum 
bonum of all American science. Par- 
ticularly, we psychologists, who seern 
perennially to have suffered from an 
inferiority feeling because of our in- 
sistence upon comparing ourselves with 
the physical scientists, have set for 
ourselves prematurely the goal of being 
as technologically efficient as physicists 
and chemists. Our successes in this 
direction in World War Il—in no sense 
to be underestimated and in which we 
may justly take pride—have, I am 
afraid, been as detrimental to our basic 
research science as they have been 
flattering to our egos, for they have 
intensified our drive for technical pro- 
ficiency at the expense of the basic de- 
velopment of our science. 

Certainly there is much to be said 
for any program of psychodiagnosis 
which employs procedures and _ tech- 
niques which are most economical of 
time, expense, and the amount of train- 
ing required of the clinician who uses 


them. But there is this to be said 


against such a program: It is not likely 
to advance our knowledge either of 
the psychological processes involved in 
diagnosis or of the basic psychology of 
personality. 

6. The placing of emphasis, one may 
say even of value, upon the efficiency 
of psychodiagnostic procedures as 
judged essentially by the criteria of time 
and motion studies rather than upon 
their adequacy in yielding a broad and 
deep conceptual representation of per- 
sonality has had yet another effect: In 
our psychodiagnostic, practice we pay 
insufficient attention to what in the 
broadest sense may be called the social 
determinants of personality. We do not 
ignore them entirely; we try to get 
some estimate of their role through the 
mediate symbols of what our clients 
and patients tell us about their families, 
their communities, their group-mem- 
berships,; etc. But whatever a person 
may in all honesty and complete frank- 
ness tell us about the role of such factors 
in making him what he is today, and 
however plausible either his or our 
own ideas of what: the residual effects 
of these factors upon his behavior may 
be, we would all admit, I believe, that 
such interpretations are all too often 
wide of the mark. 

The justification of situational tests 
and of modifications of the psycho- 
drama for purposes of diagnosis such as 
were developed in the assessment pro- 
gram in the Office of Strategic Services 
is found, I believe, in the fact that they, 
better than any other diagnostic pro- 
cedure, reveal how an individual per- 
ceives and reacts to others in his 
immediate environment, and, when 
used in conjunction with other tech- 
niques, they provide the surest basis 
for prediction. And this is the more 
true when diagnosis, or assessment, is 
made in a center where staff and those 
to be diagnosed live together under 
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specially constructed conditions with 
ample opportunity for social interaction. 
Under such conditions of testing, sys- 
tematic noting of what is revealed by 
projective cests and psychiatric inter- 
views to exist on covert levels of the 
personality and comparing this with 
what is expressed in the individual’s 
day-by-day living will provide in the 
course of time the data which will re- 
veal what aspects of the underlying 
dynamic structure of the personality 
become manifest in overt behavior. 

7. Continuing to list the negative 
aspects of what we have done or failed 
to do in our practice of psychodiagnosis, 
I should like to menticn our concentra- 
tion, to use psychoanalytic terris, upon 
the Id to the relative neglect of prob- 
lems of the ego. The balance of in- 
terest is shifting; but much more still 
is needed in the way of corrective. The 
same holds true of every point which I 
have made. Fortunately, there are en- 
couraging exceptions, increasing in 


number, to each of my indictments of 


our practice. What I am trying to do 
in these remarks is to highlight trends, 
trends which fortunately are in process 
of being reversed, in order to focus 
attention upon areas of work in which 
new orientations and emphases are 
needed. 

The present point which I am seek- 
ing to make, like all others I have made, 
is best seen in historical perspective. 
The theory and practice of clinical psy- 
chology have not developed outside the 
stream of general psychological thought. 
In a sense, clinical psychology began in 
Wundt’s laboratory and though through 
the years it has reacted against and re- 
volted from traditional, academic, ex- 
perimental psychology, it has been 
influenced by it 

It was that tradition which influenced 
Kraepelin in his classical studies, and 
it was against that tradition that clin- 
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ical psychologists and personologists 
(though these terms to designate the 
rebels came into use only much later), 
enormously stimulated by the work of 
Freud and the analysts, turned their at- 
tention to the Id. In revolt against the 
earlier concentration upon problems of 
perception and especially against the 
reduction of consciousness to an atom- 
istic sensationism, a new generation 
turned its attention to problems of 
motivation and increasingly to a de- 
scription of molar behavior. This was 
needed, but it, in turn, resulted in a 
one-sided preoccupation with problems 
of libido and repressed unconscious 
strivings. From the investigation of 
such problems came the demonstration 
of the wide-spread character of neurotic 
conflict, of the great extent to which 
few if any grow to adulthood, at least 
in our society, without experiencing 
serious psychic stress. But what we 
clinical psychologists and personologists 
have failed to pay sufficient attention 
to, because so much of our work is 
done with those who, out cf pain and 
suffering, are willing to reveal their in- 
nermost selves to us, is the fact that 
there is no one-to-one correlation be- 
tween neurotic conflict, psychic damage, 
narcissistic wounds, and the ineffective- 
ness of personality. What the nature 
of the correlation is and what factors 
determine it we shall discover only as 
we turn increasingly to a study of the 
ego and its functions. This will mean 
coming to grips once more with the 
problems of perception and will, re- 
formulated and revitalized as a result 
of our intensive investigation of moti- 
vational problems. The need for such 
investigations is being increasingly 
recognized. It was recognized by 
Lewin in his attempts at representa- 
tion and measurement of psychological 
forces; it is recognized by the attempts 
of psychoanalysts, clinical psychologists, 
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and personologists to study the ego, its 
various functions, and the determinants 
of its strength as well as of its weak- 
nesses; it is recognized by at least 
some social psychologists in their more 
phenomenological study of attitudes. 
There are signs that the study of per- 
ceptual processes in the context of moti- 
vated persons is at last coming into 
being; the recognition of the need for 
new kinds of perceptual variables for 
the understanding and representation 
of personality is both clear and encour- 
aging. 

If in these remarks I may seem to 
have been unduly critical of psycho- 
diagnosis, I trust you will have heard 
the implicit theme running through all 
I have said, namely, a regret that psy- 
chodiagnosis has not sooner realized 
its great potential for contributing to 
the basic theoretical formulations of 
personality. We do a grave injustice 
to the field of psychodiagnosis when 
we think of it as merely a collection of 
diagnostic procedures employed for 
purely practical purposes; it is also, if 
wisely explored, a research medium of 
vast significance. 

Though I believe that our errors of 
and commission are great, 
both in our practice of psychodiagnosis 
and in our attempts at theory-building, 
I see hopeful signs for the future. Fre- 
quently I have had the feeling that, 
both as researchers into personality and 
as practical clinicians, we often act 
more intelligently than we know. As 
an example of what I have in mind I 
should like to the program of 
diagnostic procedures developed by the 
stafi of psychologists and psychiatrists 
in the Office of Strategic Services in 
World War II. Given the task of 
assessing the overall effectiveness of 
candidates for various overseas assign- 
ments in irregular warfare, the staff 
developed a multiforr program of diag- 
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nostic techniques, the single most im- 
portant characteristic of which was the 
assessing of character and personality 
in a social situation in which candi- 
dates and staff lived together. In the 
urgency of doing a wartime job there 
was not time to relate all that was done 
in assessment to basic personality theory. 
When that is done, I believe it will be 
discovered that here was a case in 
which a group of psychodiagnosticians, 
influenced by basic personality theory, 
developed a program of testing con- 
sistent with the theory, but moving 
beyond it and capable, when its prac- 
tices and its data are analyzed, of con- 
tributing conceptualizations of new 
variables of personality which, in turn, 
will suggest new diagnostic techniques. 
It is in such reciprocity of theory and 
practice that what neither alone can do 
will be accomplished. 
* * . * 


Dr. L. Joseph Stone (Department of 
Child Study, Vassar College), in dis- 
cussing this paper, made, among other 


points, a proposal for the implementa- 
tion of the hoped-for greater collabor- 
ation between clinician and personolo- 
gist. He spoke, in part, as follows: 


A great many of the problems proposed 
by Dr. MacKinnon are fundamentally prob- 
lems not of personality but of the develop- 
ment of personality. This means that we 
need badly to have more opportunities to 
work with children; we need more well- 
trained research and clinical psychologists 
who are thoroughly qualified and experienced 
in working with children. My suggestion is 
that the nursery school become a recognized 
unit of the university psychology laboratory 
ana that it play a regular role in psycho- 
logical training. At present such facilities 
exist in only a few universities and a very 
few women’s colleges. Such a development 
would help greatly in implementing the 
kind of fundamental research which we 
agree with Dr. MacKinnon needs to be 
undertaken. 

I heard a not very elderly psychologist 
complain yesterday that he got his Ph.D. 
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without seeing a human being for four years 
—he reluctantly added the possible exception 
of his faculty. There has been a great change 
in a few years but, while human beings do 
appear in the laboratory now, it is important 
for research purposes that they include chil- 
dren—and very young children too; in accord 
with Dr. MacKinnon’s dictum that we have 
been too preoccupied with the pathological, 
they should include normal children—or, 
better, all the normal varieties of children. 

I should like to specify further that the 
psychologist and the student in training 


should not be occasional observers in this 
laboratory of predetermined segments of 
behavior but should really know intimately 
life in the nursery school. The wife of a 
psychologist i know once accused him of 
being rather unnecessarily grim while diaper- 
ing his six-months-old son. Drawing himself 
up to full scientific dignity, he replied, “He 
has nothing to say to me and I have nothing 
to say to him.” The psychologist should 
have ears which hear what the six-months-old 
has to say. This is a kind of “know-how” 
that we all need. 


| 
| 





III. PERSONALITY RESEARCH AND PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
AS RELATED TO CLINICAL PRACTICE 


BY JOSEPH ZUBIN 
Pychiatric Institute, Columbia University 


HE purpose of this paper is to 
present some of the contrasting 
principles and theories of person- 
ality research and psychopathology and 
relate them to clinical practice. An at- 
tempt will be made to show the role 
of systematic research as an integrating 
influence between these three fields. 
Clinical psychology today is an ad- 
mixture of procedures borrowed from 
personality research, psychopathology, 
and psychometrics and beliefs and in- 
tuitions derived from personal experi- 
ence and practice. The clinical 
psychologist has not had the time to 
systematize his knowledge, formulate 
He has not even been 


his principles. 
able in many instances to realize how 
little is known about the problems that 
face him, and because of the pressure 
of practical necessity has often had to 


arrive at sufficient conclusions from 
insufficient data. 

There is, however, a considerable 
amount of knowledge available in the 
various compartmentalized branches of 
psychology and psychopathology which 
could ease the day-to-day burden of the 
clinician materially. As an example, 
the problem of amnesia might be cited. 
Nowhefe else is there greater contrast 
between the global impressionistic ap- 
proach of the clinician and the more 
analytic approach of the laboratory. To 
be sure, the systematic laboratory re- 
search has been largely aimed at im- 
planted impersonal memories. But a 
recent attack on the problem of amne- 
sia accompanying electroshock therapy 
with the tools provided by the labora- 
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tory has succeeded in reducing the 
global memory loss into its components 
(27). It-was possible to demonstrate, 
despite clinical impression to the con- 
trary, taat memories are not completely 
obliterated. Although the recall and 
saving methods of measuring retention 
failed to show any signs of retention, 
recognition memory showed only slight 
losses. Furthermore, in the course of 
this research an old clinical variable 
emerged from obscurity—the feeling of 
familiarity for previously experienced 
events. After electroshock therapy, pa- 
tients show a diminution in this feel- 
ing. This loss of familiarity may at 
least in part explain the effectiveness of 
the therapy. The word association 
technique for investigating old personal 
memories instead of the artificially im- 
planted memories of laboratory pro- 
cedures was also utilized and showed 
similar results. How much further 
light the field of normal learning could 
cast when applied to such problems 
can only be guessed at. The fieid of 
perception offers another instructive 
example. In the past the stimulus and 
ifs systematic variation has been the 
chief concern of the experimentalist, 
while the personality characteristics of 
the subject were relegated to the back- 
ground. A considerable amount of 
relevant information, however, has been 
provided on the attitudes and char- 
acteristics of the subject and their in- 
fluence on perception. Thus Elson (10) 
showed that a hallucinatory-like phe- 
nomenon (perception without apparent 
stimulus) could be established in 
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normal individuals through sensory con- 
ditioning. But this conditioned re- 
sponse could be finally eliminated or 
extinguished only if the subject was in- 
formed of the nature of his “hallucina- 
tion.” More recently, Bruner (3) and 
his co-workers at Harvard have attacked 
the visual perceptual process itself to 
determine the relation between the 
perceptual process in recognizing a 
word and the associative process in 
responding to it. They found, in con- 
formity with the hunches of many 
clinicians, that the stimulus word itself 
rather than the response word was the 
important element in the word asso- 
ciation test. Stimulus words which re- 
quire long reaction time or which give 
rise to deviant responses also require 
longer time to be recognized tachisto- 
scopically. In this way, a new type of 
word association technique came into 
being. In order to eliminate the need 
for a tachistoscope and its disturbing 
stress-features for patients, the novel 
idea of typing each stimulus word on 
one page with thirteen carbon copies 
was utilized by White (24). The num- 
ber of blurred carbon copies which the 
patient had to go through before recog- 
nizing the word was taken as a measure 
of his associative difficulty with regard 
to the word in question. 

Other examples of the application of 
systematic research may be taken from 
the fields of psychotherapy and somato- 
therapy. Instead of depending upon 
the global estimates of therapeutic out- 
comes, psychologists have begun to use 
systematic research in comparative 
studies of different psychotherapeutic 
approaches. By utilizing the word as- 
sociation technique, Keet (15) recently 
succeeded in demonstrating in a mini- 
ature counseling situation that unguided 
catharsis alone is not as effective in 
eliminating blocking during the coun- 
seling hour as is guided interpretation. 
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In the somatotherapies, the impor- 
tance of thiamin in mental functioning 
was demonstrated on such tests as the 
Porteus Maze Test. A withdrawal of 
thiamin was followed by a drop in test 
performance (20). The nature of the 
improvement following lobotomy op- 
erations has also been subjected to sys- 
tematic psychological investigation. By 
a fortuitous combination of limited 
cortical ablation and adequate preopera- 
tive and postoperative psychological 
testing it was possible to demonstrate 
that much of the personality deteriora- 
tion following the usual blind lobotomy 
operation is unnecessary. By reducing 
and localizing the amount of tissue 
interfered with, successful reduction of 
the psychosis was accomplished with- 
out any demonstrable psychological 
losses (8). 

It is quite clear that systematic re- 
search can be effective in clearing up 
many clinical problems. It is probably 
equally true that clinically determined 
facts and hunches can clarify the direc- 
tions and goals of much theoretical 
work. But why do we find so little 
integration between these two fieids? 
The primary reason for the separation 
of these two fields has a semantic basis. 
The terms and concepts used by the two 
types of workers have grown up inde- 
pendently. 

The variables which seem to be im- 
portant in the differentiation of normal 
individuals have not proved differential 
when applied to mental patients. Thus, 
intellectual levels range from the very 
lowest to the very highest in the men- 
tally ill. It is only in the group of 
mentally defective that intelligence 
seems to be important and, even there, 
it is not always the most important 
factor. Personality tests of the type 
developed in the normal field have 
helped only as screening techniques. 
These are at best methods for selecting 
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an individual who might potentially 
be in need of help, but are not diag- 
nostic methods in themselves. The one 
test which has made claims for dif- 
ferentiating abnormal individuals from 
normal, namely, the Rorschach test, is 
found to be of rather limited use when 
applied to the classification of normals. 
Reeducation and nondirective therapy, 
which have been useful in student 
counseling situations and milder types 
of neurotic manifestations, seem to be 
of little or no avail in the severe neu- 
rotics and in psychotics. What, then, 
can be hoped for in the way of con- 
cepts, variables, and other factors which 
would integrate the two fields? There 
is apparently a need fer variables and 
concepts that transcend the boundaries 
of normal and abnormal. One trans- 


cending variable which has been pro- 
posed is that of variability (14). The 
intra-individual variability of a person 
sometimes gives a much better indica- 
tion of the degree of psychopathy pres- 


ent than does the level of performance. 
This holds true not only of some intelli- 
gence tests but it holds true also of 
physiological measures and of other bio- 
logical and physical measures. Hence, 
instead of studying the central tenden- 
cies alone, it becomes quite important 
to study the variability of each indi- 
vidual within himself as well as the 
variability of the groups around their 
mean. 

Another transcending variable that 
has been found useful is the degree of 
commonality or conformity. This 
tendency to behave like others in such 
situations as the word association test 
has been found extremely useful ia 
differentiating normals from abnormals. 
More recently, Eysenck (11) demon- 
strated that, when Harrower’s Multiple 
Choice Rorschach is utilized, significant 
information can be obtained not with 
regard to the exact mental deviation 


present but with regard to the degree 
of commonality that the subject ex- 
hibits. Thus, by having the subjects 
rank the various responses to each card 
in the order of acceptability, it is found 
that there is a reliable difference be- 
tween the rank order given by normals 
and the rank order given by neurotics. 
This measure of commonality or de- 
gree of conformity which a person 
exhibits can be applied to other tests 
equally well, and might form the very 
first step in the clinical standardization 
of a given test. 

Another concept which seems to in- 
fluence all test performance is the de- 
gree of ego-involvement in a given test. 
Ach (1), in trying to analyze the es- 
sence of will, found on introspection 
that the will act, which was the moment 
when the individual really made a de- 
cision, was a moment filled with the 
fullest awareness of his own inner self 
and that man never reached his own 
inner makeup more closely than at the 
moment when a decision was made. 
In an analysis of the recognition process 
we again find the ego or sense of me- 
ness as an ultimate irreducible element 
(6). Sorting tests too have been found 
to depend on intactness of the ego 
(28). The self disappeared from psy- 
chology with the coming of behavior- 
ism. For a time the only ego-involve- 
ment that was apparent in psychological 
experiments was the ego-involvement of 
the experimenter. There are signs now 
that the ego and especially ego-involve- 
ment are returning to their proper 
place in an evaluation of human per- 
formance. Rosenzweig (21) not long 
ago conducted an experiment in which 
the degree of ego-involvement of stu- 
dents working with intelligence test ' 
material determined the amount of 
recall of the material. Any examina- 
tion of mental patients or of normals 
that does not take into consideration 
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the degree of ego-involvement is 
doomed to be misinterpreted when the 
results are finally evaluated. For ex- 
ample, in a recent study of brain- 
operated cases a rather extensive series 
of controls had to be utilized and the 
problem of how to motivate them was 
a very difficult one. One possible solu- 
tion is to promise the operation to both 
groups of patients and hold one group 
in abeyance until a sufficient length of 
time had elapsed for control purposes. 

Finally, a great divergence between 
the laboratory and clinic arises from 
the fact that in the past the psycho- 
metric laboratory has had its chief 
interest in individual differences while 
the clinic was more interested in indi- 
vidual similarities. Whiie the psycho- 
metrician was concerned with the de- 
gree to which his test scores differen- 
tiated, the clinician was concerned with 
finding the common elements that exist 
between the different patients in order 
to classify them properly. This attempt 
to transcend the individual differences 
and find the underlying similarities 
has been called the typological approach. 
Essentially, typology is an attempt at 
classifying all the like-structured or like- 
minded individuals into one group for 
the purpose of further study. A type 
may be defined as a group of people 
who exhibit a degree of similarity which 
cannot be explained on the basis of 
chance. This is simply a method of 
dividing the forest into small clusters 
of trees whose common characteristics 
can later be studied (25). It is by far 
the best method we now have for in- 
tegrating objective measurable factors 
with case-history material. 

Having examined the concepts and 
variables which can help in the integra- 
tion, let us now examine the areas in 
which such integration is now being at- 
tempted. The laboratory has discovered 
many important laws and regularities 
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in perceptual phenomena but these laws 
and regularities have not yet been ap- 
plied to the very rapidly expanding field 
of projective techniques. Unfortunately, 
Rorschach could not transcend the psy- 
chological knowledge of his day. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
the fields of visual perception, psycho- 
metrics, test construction and evaluation 
since Rorschach’s day which has not 
yet been incorporated into Rorschach 
methodology. 

That the percept is dependent not 
only on the qualities of the stimulus 
but also on the qualities of the responder 
has long been a_ well-known fact. 
Studies have indicated that needs and 
presses such as prestige, suggestion 
(7), hunger (19), economic status (2), 
will determine the content of percep- 
tion, and size of perceived objects. If 
animal responses are given a prestige 
value, an increase in number of animal 
responses in the Rorschach will occur. 
Hungry subjects will perceive more 
food responses, and coins of the same 
denomination look larger to poor than 
to rich children. Bruner and Postman 
have utilized recognition time to 
tachistoscopic exposure as a measure 
of internal needs and vaiues (4). They 
found that by selecting words which 
were representative of the several val- 
ues measured by the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values they were able to 
demonsirate that when an economically 
minded individual is asked to guess or 
recognize the word income he has 
much less difficulty with that word and 
recognizes it more quickly than an 
esthetically minded individual. For 
words with esthetic significance the 
econom.cally minded man has more 
difficulty. These difficulties are revealed 
not only by the reaction time itself but 
by the false responses or substitute re- 
sponses which are given before the word 
is fully recognized. 
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Present-day techniques, 
however, with their stress on attitudinal 
factors sometimes completely ignore the 
characteristics of the stimulus and 
satisfy themselves with the notion that 
the stimulus need only be ambiguous 
or unstructured, regardless of whatever 
else it may be. It is clear that at least 
in the Rorschach test the stimulus itself 
needs much more clarification before 
we can differentiate that which inheres 
in the stimulus from that which inheres 
in the responder himself. 

Rorschach had regarded his approach 
as a psychological experiment from the 
very beginning, but he was not always 
cognizant of the formal requirements 
of psychological experiments, nor of 
some of the contemporary and earlier 
psychological work. Let us take, for 
example, the rejection tendency. Many 
novices gain the impression that re- 
jection is something which the Ror- 
schach discovered and which was un- 
known before the Rorschach test came 


projective 


into being. Experimenters long before 
Rorschach had been aware of the im- 
portance of the acceptance of a task 


by the subject in any experiment. 
Furthermore, psychopathologists have 
been long aware of the fact that schizo- 
phrenics and, to a lesser extent, neu- 
rotics will reject tasks or fail to get 
their egos involved in tasks much more 
often than would a normal person. 
Another example of Rorschach _per- 
formance which has definite psycho- 
pathological roots is the tendency to 
describe the physical contents of the 
blot, to name its colors or contours, 
to enumerate its elements or to call 
it simply an ink blot. Langfeld (18) 
once performed an experiment with 
normals and mental patients on “nega- 
tive set” in which he asked them to 
look at an object and respond with the 
first word that came to mind, ex- 
cluding the name of the object or any 
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part of it. He found that his normals 
were capable of inhibiting the names 
of the objects but that the patients 
could not maintain this negative set. 
Viewed in this light, it becomes clear 
why we have color naming, color de- 
scription, or card description in the 
mentally ill more than in the normals. 
Recently, in studying the movement 
response, Rust (23) discovered that, by 
holding the rejection tendency constant, 
the differential power of the scale 
which attempts to evaluate empathic 
movement ceases to be important while 
the other scales in which empathy is 
not considered still retain their differ- 
entiating power. It may be that the 
empathic movement response is an- 
other aspect of the tendency to accept 
a task and that the schizophrenic who 
has less ego-involvement also has less 
empathy and may, therefore, tend to 
accept less often the task before him. 
By such considerations of experimental 
psychopathology and psychology we 
ought to be able eventually to deter- 
mine the basic variables operating in 
the Rorschach test. 

Another approach which systematic 
research offers is to substitute for the 
symptom-like or sign-like scoring of 
the Rorschach, the Word Association 
Test, and the TAT more psychometri- 
cally oriented scaling devices which try 
to capture the full clinical flavor of the 
response and yet put it in a quantita- 
tive form (26). The purpose of these 
scales is to permit an evaluation of all 
the factors that may have been involved 
in the formation of the response and 
not only of those which the Rorschach 
expert intuitively selects as the most im 
portant factors. A distinct differentia- 
tion needs to be made between the 
stimulus variables like chiaroscuro, 
white space, color, and the interpreta- 
tion of these factors in terms of form, 
movement, dimensional structure, sur- 
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face appearance, and colored objects. 
Until now the confusion between the 
stimulus itself and its interpretation 
prevented objectively minded individu- 
als from utilizing present-day Ror- 
schach scoring. This is not to say 
that present-day scoring is lacking in 
clinical value; but before these clinical 
values can be integrated into a unified 
system they will have to be put in terms 
of scales that are measurable and 
integrated with other psychometric 
procedures. 

Instead of attempting to evaluate the 
multiplicity of factors that enter into 
each Rorschach response, David M. 
Levy and the writer are attempting to 
reduce the components of the Rorschach 
stimulus. In this way specific tests 
have been prepared for gauging the 
movement response, hue (color) re- 
sponse, and shading response (chiaro- 
scuro). By reducing the number of 


factors in the stimulus and by directing 
the subject to perform specific tasks 


such as seeing people in movement, 
colored objects, texture, or vista, a gra- 
dational measure of capacity in these 
types of response is established for each 
individual. 

A corresponding problem arises when 
the personality correlates of projective 
scores are considered. What is meant 
by anxiety, depression, and how are 
we to determine objectively the amount 
of anxiety or depression in a given in 
dividual? As far as anxiety is con- 
cerned, there is no substitute for the 
clinical interview. But this clinical 
interview can be controlled and sub. 
jected to scientific evaluation. A recent 
adaptation of anchored scaling devices 
for measuring the degree of anxiety be- 
fore and after topectomy (13) showed 
a high degree of correspondence with 
psychiatric ratings. Whether the highly 
effective interviewing methods devel- 
oped by Kinsey (16) can be utilized 
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for evaluating degzee and incidence of 
anxiety, depressior, and compulsive 
acts in the general population is a 
challenging question. If it can be 
answered in the affirmative, normative 
data for everyday anxieties, phobias, 
and compulsions can become available 
for comparison with a given patient’s 
complaints and symptoms. 

Another tendency at the present time 
is to develop age norms for all the 
various measures we now utilize in 
evaluation of personality. The theory 
behind this procedure is that the test 
performance, as well as the personality 
trait in question, probably develops with 
age. It might be well to determine the 
age gradient for both test and trait. 
Such norms may enable us to state 
that the given response of a patient, 
say with regard to form or with regard 
to movement, is on the level of, let us 
say, a six-year-old. Dworetsky (9), a 
student of Claparéde, and in this coun- 
try Klopfer (17) have been interested in 
the development of such age norms, 
and recently Rust (23) attempted to 
develop age norms for the movement 
response. 

One of the primary difficulties of 
present-day work in psychology is that 
the greatest attention has been paid to 
the process of cognition, while the proc- 
esses of conation and affection have 
been left primarily to other specialists, 
namely, psychiatrists and social workers. 
A recent study by Eysenck (11) comes 
to the conclusion that perhaps the most 
important factor in the development of 
the neurotic is a defect in will. This 
is not news to many workers in the 
field because ever since the days of 
Kraepelin and of Ach (1) the role of 
will in mental disease has been con- 
sidered to be important, and Rank (21), 
too, has stressed the therapeutic impli- 
cation of will. Unfortunately, religious 
considerations and philosophic objec- 
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tions have removed the research in will 
from its former high level. In this 
country, motivation, level of aspiration, 
and similar concepts have taken the 
place of the older concept of will. In 
the area of affect we still lack precise 
tools. Since present-day therapies are 
primarily affect-centered, psychologists 
may miss the boat entirely if they do 
not turn their attention to this field. 
One of the important contributions 
of the future will be in the field of 
providing statistics for the individual 
case. At the present time all statistical 
methods are group oriented. it is high 
time that provisions were made for in- 
dividual-centered statistics so that, in- 
stead of treating individuals as mere 
background for group statistics, the 
situation would be reversed, making 
the individual the figure and the group 
the background. Movements in that 
direction are now quite clear, both ir 
the field of medical statistics and in 
the field of psychological statistics. _The 
introduction of intra-individual waria- 
bility is now generally accepted. Factor 
analysis, though it primarily concerns 
itself with group considerations, can be 
very readily developed for consideration 
of the individual. If we had a series 
of objective measures on the fifty or 
more factors that are measurable in a 
Rorschach performance, we could, of 
course, make a factor analysis of each 
individual and determine what were 
the underlying components that ex- 
plained his performance. In this way 
it would be possible to emerge with 


specific factor scores for each individual 
ndependent of the present-day scoring 
This would be a very ex- 


categories. 
pensive procedure, costly in time and 
energy and in ingenuity, but once the 
method had been applied to a rep- 
resentative sample of iadividuals it 
could perhaps be reformulated for more 
routine clinical use. 


Perhaps the greatest hope lies in the 
direction of developing methods for the 
discovery of types in psychological data. 
One such method is now available and 
goes under the name of the Fisher dis- 
criminant function (12). Inverse factor 
analysis (5) and pattern analysis (25) 
are other useful methods. It is quite 
possible that as a result of such analyses 
we may be able to determine what 
particular pattern characterizes, let us 
say, the schizophrenic as compared to 
the neurotic. 


SUMMARY 

‘the cleavage between research in 
personality and psychopathology on the 
one hand and clinical practice on the 
other stems from the lack of common 
terms, concepts, and methods in the 
three fields. There is a need for bridg- 
ing the semantic gap in terminology 
but there is even a greater need for 
finding new concepts and variables that 
will transcend the boundaries between 
the three fields. It is suggested that 
such transcending concepts may per- 
haps be found in commonality or 
conformity and ego-involvement and 
transcending variables may be found 
in intra-individual variability and typo- 
logical analyses. Present-day attempts 
at reducing the complexity of the Ror- 
schach into its component elements and 
relating them to their psychopathologi- 
cal roots were described and the study 
of the influence of attitudes and needs 
on the perceptual process were sum- 
marized. ‘The value of shock thera- 
pies in studying concomitant variation 
in personality traits and corresponding 
test scores was pointed out and the 
great lack of efficient tests in the field 
of affect and volition was discussed. In 
bringing quantitative research to bear 
on these problems it becomes necessary 
to invent new tools for the treatment 


of results. The need for statistics of 
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the individual becomes paramount and 
the adaptation of such techniques as 
discriminant functions, factor analysis, 
and pattern analysis becomes clear. It 
also becomes quite apparent that the 
clinical team must include within it 
at least one research-minded clinician 
to carry on the necessary integrative 
research. 

In conclusion, systematic research in 
personality and psychopathology has 
awakened to a new-found responsibility 
of providing clinical psychology with 
a proving ground for its emergent 
theories and practices. By utilizing 
this proving ground, clinical psychology 
can sharpen its tools and improve its 
methods in diagnosis and_ therapy. 
Furthermore, personality and psycho- 
pathology stand to gain a rich harvest 
of findings from such integration. 
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IV. SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY TO 
PERSONALITY THEORY 
BY WILLIAM U. SNYDER 


The Pennsylvania State College 


HE contribution of psychotherapy 

to personality theory may have a 

long history, but it does not have 
an exceptionally fruitful one. It must 
be admitted, from the very beginning 
of this discussion, that much of what 
is to be said lies in the realm of the 
potentialities that exist for further sys- 
tematization to bridge the gap between 
practice and concept. 


Tue Neep ror A ConsIsTENT PERSONAL- 
try THeory as aN UNDERsTRUC- 
TURE FOR PsYCHOTHERAPY 

Shaffer (15) emphasizes this point in 

; J 
saying, 

The major problem of psychotherapy today 
is its improvement through research. Schools 
and doctrines, conceived primarily to per 
suade and to teach, are unlikely to supply 
us with the basis for this improvement. * The 
formulation of new hypotheses designed 
specifically to clarify issues and to lead to 
experiments, will guide us on the road to 
discovery. 


I believe that it is time for us to 
face reality, and to admit that in the 
field of psychotherapy there is very little 
basic theoretical underlying structure 
that is at all convincing. Many clinical 
psychologists, as a matter of fact, seem 
not to recognize the need of an in- 
tegrated theory of behavior, although 
there are outstanding exceptions. Psy- 
chology departments have this fact in- 
creasingly impressed upon them every 
year at the time of written and oral 
examinations of the doctoral candidates. 
There are few students who come to 
that stage who cannot give a thorough 


discussion of the process of correlation, 
but if asked a question such as, “What 
is your concept of personality integra- 
tion?” they are entirely lost. In fact, 
Angyal (3) goes so far as to say that 
psychiatry (and this would apply 
equally to all attempts at psychother- 
apy) is the application of a basic science 
which does not yet exist. 

It is true that there have been some 
starts in the direction of describing 
theoretical understructures for clinical 
practice. Freud, of course, did this. 
And some of the concepts which he 
deduced have been such genuine con- 
tributions that they have become a part 
of the generally accepted structure of 
personality description. One Freudian 
concept: which illustrates his more use- 
ful contributions to personality theory 
is the concept of transference, i.e., the 
concept of the patient’s attaching emo- 
tional or affect factors to the therapist, 
the quality of which factors appears 
t> affect the outcome of treatment. But 
it is apparent that Freud was also the 
author of many concepts which may 
not have helped our thinking greatly, 
and may even have contributed to our 
confusion. In his elaborate review of 
research on psychoanalytic concepts, 
Sears (14) states that “social and psy- 
chological sciences must gain as many 
hypotheses and intuitions as possible 
from psychoanalysis, but . . . the further 
analysis of psychoanalytic concepts by 
nonpsychoanalytic techniques may be 
relatively fruitless so long as these con- 
cepts rest in the theoretical framework 
proposes the 


of psychoanalysis.” He 
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necessity of a new theoretical structure 
based on a “science of personality that 
is behavioral in character.” 

Another psychotherapist who has at- 
tempted to contribute to the theory of 
personality from the roots of clinical 
practice is Moreno. From the point 


of view of techniques of therapy, psy- 
chodrama offers a great deal, although 
this is a pragmatic contribution and not 


a theoretical one. When one gets into 
the theories that Moreno has elaborated 
to explain personality, the psychologist 
is frequently disturbed by the large 
amount of mysticism pervading them. 

Several outstanding psychologists and 
psychiatrists—such as Murray (11), An- 
gyal (3), Allport (1), Mowrer (8), and 
Murphy (10) —have constructed  sys- 
tematic personality theories of value. 
In general these theories have not been 
derived primarily from _ observations 
made during psychotherapy, although 
undoubtedly some of their ideas may 
have begun with that source. The prin- 
ciples or techniques discussed here may 
be applied to any of the theories de- 
veloped by these persons, or may draw 
from their theories. 

Thus far, for most psychotherapists, 
the pressure to help people on the basis 
of empirically derived metaods has 
seemed more important than has the 
question of the means of testing the 
soundness of theories which could un- 
derlie the techniques. Furthermore, the 
means of testing the soundness of the 
theories and even of collecting data 
on which to construct theories of per- 
sonality that would explain psycho- 
therapy were limited until adequate 
methods of verbatim recording of inter- 
views existed. Even some of the statis- 
tical procedures useful for testing such 
theories have been developed only com- 
paratively recently. 

Basically, we are faced with the ques- 
tion of whether psychotherapy, by the 
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development of theoretical substruc- 
tures, or even as a datum-collecting de- 
vice, can play a part in the development 
of personality theory. Is there anything 
psychotherapy can offer to the develop- 
ment of personality theory which is 
not oTered as well through other 
techniques? 


Scientific APPROACHES TO PERSONALITY 
THEORY 


Most psychologists feel that in human 
behavior the social and linguistic as- 
pects are extremely important. Behav- 
ior in the psychotherapeutic situation 
reveals much that is socially and lin- 
guistically determined, unchanged by 
an artificially created situation. 

Many psychologists would hold that 
the experiment set up at the human 
level is capable of providing all the 
nev’ sary answers to the question. They 
would hold that a behavioral response 
to a standard stimulus with all variables 
controlled is the main avenue for ex- 
plorauion of the personality. However, 
identical behavioral responses may have 
different meanings for different sub- 
jects. Rogers (13), like Allport (2), 
holds that much behavior can be un- 
derstood only when we determine the 
meaning the subject attaches to it. In 
psychotherapy the client is constantly 
verbalizing the personal meaning of his 
behavior. 

The closely allied field of psycho- 
metrics, as an objective approach to per- 
sonality study, has many potentialities, 
but there is the problem that generali- 
zations based on the behavior of large 
populations may not be adequate for 
explaining the behavior of the individ- 
ual. Allport (2) has ‘said that the 
chances that 10 per cent of a popula- 
tion will act in a certain manner tells 
us nothing about how an individual 
will act. Furthermore, the fact that 
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the tests in current use have frequently 
been standardized on small, selected 
populations may, as Cofer (4) has 
pointed out, interfere greatly with their 
validity. 

A point of importance relating to 
this discussion is that of whether the 
observations deduced from psychother- 
apy meet the tests of scientific method. 
Munn (9) suggests the following three 
criteria: observation, un- 
prejudiced observation, and observation 
which may be verified by a qualified 
observer under comparable circum- 
stances. It should be pointed out that 
the experimental production of facts 
is not universally required of science. 
Naturalistic observation is an accepted 
method used by astronomy, geology, 
biology, and social psychology. Psy- 
chotherapeutic counseling can be ex- 
amined by the method of naturalistic 
observation when the following tech- 
niques are employed: (a) use of phono- 
graphic recording or sound-filming of 
behavior, to obtain accurate material 
for systematic observation; (4) use of 
groups of trained judges for analyzing 
the material, to obtain unprejudiced 
observations and for purposes of veri- 
fication; (c) statistical treatment of the 
data to determine their significance. 

In considering, then, the general 
values of psychotherapy as a means of 
contributing to personality theory, we 
find first that we can study human be- 
havior which is highly verbal and 
which reflects social influences. Further, 
information about the per- 
sonality as a whole rather than bits 
of data about single aspects of person- 
ality. In relation to this advantage, 
Maslow (6,7) points out that what he 
calls behavioral syndromes tend to func- 
tion as wholes, not as separate elements. 
Just to pile up discrete traits without 
attempting to associate 
them, he believes, is not likely to rev-al 


systematic 


we have 


integrate or 


the personality in its true form. These 
syndromes, he states, are integrative 
rather than summative. A further ad- 
vantage is that there are present in 
the psychotherapeutic situation, at least 
in many instances, more elements that 
are spontaneous expressions of the per- 
sonality than is true in more limiting 
approaches. Also, the client is con- 
stantly giving information about the 
personal meaning of his behavior. The 
last two points would not be as true 
of the psychotherapies in which the per- 
sonality of the therapist is continuously 
being introjected, but rather of the freer 
therapies. 

It would be foolish indeed to pro- 
pose, however, that psychotherapy is 
the only method by which contributions 
to personality theory are to be obtained. 
It is only one method, and an accept- 
able, integrated personality theory will 
not be limited to development through 
only one approach. The greatest ad- 
vances will be made if all scientific 
methods attack the problem. 


Atrempts To App_y PsycHOTHERAPY TO 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSON- 
ALITY “THEORY 
All of this discussion so far should 
not be construed to imply that there has 
not been research going on in the 
field of psychotherapy. There has been 
much, particularly in the past ten years. 
But the majority has been research into 
therapy techniques, and only a small 
part has explored the question of per- 
sonality theory. Shaffer (15) points this 

out in saying: 

Psychologists associated with Rogers’ non 
directive approach have made some excellent 
research studies. Even here, however, 
the connection between the basic theories 
of the school and the experimental design 
of their studies seems somewhat vague. The 
experiments have not yet attempted to verify 
or disprove hypotheses deduced from the 


fundamental postulates of the theory, al- 
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though some current studies are beginning 
to approach this objective. 

Angyal (3) has pointed out the futil- 
ity of gathering facts which are not 
oriented toward some theoretical sys- 
tem. He feels that fact and theory are 
inseparable, and that the scientist who 
ignores theory in order to avoid preju- 
dicing his observations finds himself 
collecting multitudes of facts which 
soon exceed the level of memory of 
any individual; he becomes a walking 
quiz program, but not a_ systematic 
thinker. According to Angyal, theo- 
retical formulation has an economizing 
value and a resultant orderliness that is 
necessary to systematic progress. If, for 
instance, students of physical mechanics 
had only discrete facts about every con- 
ceivable variable, but these were not 
fitted into workable theories, the con- 
struction of modern aircraft, on a 


purely trial-and-error basis, would have 
been an impossibility. 

It seems accurate to say that one of 
the largest psychotherapy groups inter- 


ested in contributing to personality 
theory from a scientific point of view 
is the nondirective group. In a previ- 
ous report (16) I have reviewed a num- 
ber of research studies conducted by 
members of this group. Some of these 
studies were related to technique and 
evaluation, but two that have implica- 
tions for personality theory are the 
studies of Curran and Raimy. 

Raimy (12) investigated the changes 
in self-concept of individuals who 
underwent nondirective psychotherapy 
with successful and unsuccessful re- 
sults. He found that positive self- 
references increased in the successful 
cases, and thac negative and ambivalent 
self-references decreased, but that this 
was not true of the unsuccessful cases. 
Raimy constructed a body of postulates 
relating to the nature of the self-concept 
and personality which offer numerous 
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theoretical possibilities when tested. He 
held that the self-concept is a learned 
perceptual system, not different in or- 
ganization from other perceptual sys- 
tems; that the self-concept regulates 
behavior; that the awareness of self may 
bear little relationship to reality; that 
the self-concept may be more highly 
valued by the individual than is the 
physical organism; and that if the 
total framework of the self-concept is 
changed, repressed material may be 
recalled. 

Curran (5) made a careful analysis 
of a single case of twenty phonographi- 
cally recorded interviews. Three judges 
independently rated all responses of 
every interview, obtaining reliable com- 
parability. Curran observed that nega- 
tive emotions decreased during therapy, 
and that the therapy process seemed 
to correspond to a process of seeing the 
interrelationships of anxieties and prob- 
lems. Throughout therapy, a more uni- 
fied, less disintegrated self-concept de- 
veloped for the client. An important 
aspect of psychological insight was 
found to be this seeing of relationships 
between issues heretofore considered 
unrelated; perception of self and of 
reality thus underwent marked reor- 
ganization. On the basis of his study, 
Curran made inferences about the unity 
of the personality, the nature of the 
normal personality, the self and non- 
self, and the effect of integration on 
ach! :vement. 

Rogers (13) has been formulating 
new contributions to personality theory 
on the basis of observations he and 
his students are making of recorded in- 
terviews. Most of this material takes 
the form of postulates that will re- 
quire testing and verification. Some 
of the postulates have already been pub- 
lished (13), while others are still in 
tentative form. Some of the more 
significant of these are as follows: 
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1. In therapy, as changes occur in 
the perception of self and in the per- 
ception of reality, changes occur in 
behavior. 

2. Given certain psychological condi- 
tions, the individual has the capacity 
to reorganize his field of perception, 
including the way he perceives himself. 

3. Behavior is not directly influenced 
or determined by organic or cultural 
factors, but primarily . . . by the per- 
ception of these elements. 

4- When all of the ways in which 
the individual perceives himself . . 
are accepted into the organized con- 
scious concept of the self, then this 
achievement is accompanied by feelings 
of comfort and freedom from tension 
which are experienced as psychological 
adjustment. 

5. Tensions called psychological mal- 
adjustment exist when the organized 
concept of self... is not in accord with 
the perceptions actually experienced. 

6. This discrepancy between the con- 
cept of self and the actual perceptions 
seems to be explicable only in terms 
of the fact that the self-concept resists 
assimilating into itself any 
which is inconsistent with its present 
organization. 

Rogers frankly admits that, while 
these postulates are drawn from his 
own observations of behavior in the 
psychotherapeutic interview, they also 
clesely approximate some of the theo- 
retical inferences drawn by such other 
psychologists as Allport, Angyal, Mas- 
serman, Maslow, Mowrer and Kluck- 
hohn, Murphy, and Prescott Lecky. In 
each of these cases, as a matter of fact, 
it could probably be said that the de- 
ductions which have been made have 
been drawn somewhat from extensive 
clinical observation. 

As an outgrowth of Rogers’ formu- 
lation of these hypotheses, a number 
of studies have been started which at- 


percept 
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tempt to investigate the propositions he 
makes. Recently Raskin, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has assembled an 
unpublished description of 34 studies 
now in progress which are primarily 
concerned with nondirective principles 
and/or personality theory. Interest- 
ingly, not all of these studies are of 
the type relating to investigation of 
technique, as was formerly so likely 
to be true. Examination shows that 
io of the 34 studies are explorations of 
personality theory in which the re- 
corded psychotherapeutic interview is 
used only as a research datum from 
which principles of behavior may be 
deduced. Some of the more promising 
studies are as follows: 

1. Aidman, by means of careful, sys- 
tematic analysis of a single case, and 
using a group of judges, is testing the 
client’s perception of himself and his 
perception of the environment in terms 
of such concepts as acceptance or re- 
jection, security or threat, dependence 
or independence, worth or unworth, 
happiness or unhappiness. 


2. Bowman, using 10 complete pho 
nographically recorded cases, is analyz- 
ing the consistency of positive, negative, 


and ambivalent attitudes toward the 
self and toward other persons through 
out the treatment. 

3. Hotiman is analyzing changes in 
the amount of self-control demon- 
strated by eight clients throughout the 
process of counseling and the quality 
of self-reference. 

4. Hogan, with one case, is analyzing 
self-defensiveness, including such _be- 
havior mechanisms as distortion, with- 
drawal, rationalization, projection, and 
hostility. 

5. Kessler is analyzing the conscious- 
ness of and rigidity of valuations made 
by three clients of their behavior or 
their situation. 
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6. Sheerer analyzed changes in self- 
respect and respect of others revealed 
in the treatment interviews of seven 
clients. 

7. Steele and Wolfson ave analyzing 
six cases in a study of the client’s per- 
ception of the agent of solution of his 
problem, the causes of his problem, the 
means of solution, and the nature of 
his goals. 

8. Stock, using ten cases, is analyzing 
changes in the positive or negative char- 
acter of the client’s perception of him- 
self, of others, of his relationships with 
others, and of their attitudes toward 
him. 

g. Burwen proposes a study analyz- 
ing the amount of conflict for counseled 
subjects between the client’s expressed 
needs and the extent to which they are 
satisfied. This study appears to re- 
semble somewhat the level of aspiration 
investigations. 

10. Kasin made an objective analysis 
and comparison of components of per- 


sonality revealed in projective tech- 
niques and in counseling interviews 


recorded for one person. The two 
media seemed to contribute about equal 
amounts of information regarding the 
personality. They were not inconsist- 
ent with each other, but were com- 
plementary. Both revealed a sizable 
amount of material relating tc the deep 
underlying attitudes of the client but 
less material relating to the overt 
behavior. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FurRTHER RESEARCH 


Finally, I should like to make some 
suggestions concerning appropriate sub- 
jects for research into personality theory 
through the medium of psychotherapy. 
The nature of the studies would depend 
on the personal preferences of the in- 
vestigator; he might wish to use exten- 
sive analyses of single cases through the 
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use of numerous judges, or he might 
prefer the collection of data on larger 
groups of subjects, by which a more 
normative basis for theories can be ap- 
plied. Some of the studies might well 
be longitudinal or genetic in nature, 
observing the maturation and personal- 
ity modification in the individual case. 
Here, then, are some of the types of 
studies which could ve made through 
the use of psychotherapy: 


1. Studies of the individuai’s percep- 
tions of reality 
a. Comparison of the client’s percep- 
tion of situations with objective 
evidence about the nature of the 
situations 
b. Analysis of 
deceptions 
. Studies of conflict and frustration 
a. Analysis of client behavior in 
terms of Rosenzweig’s extrapuni- 
tive, intropunitive, and impunitive 
concepts 
b. Analysis of client behavior in 
terms of frustration tolerance 
. Studies of the concept of self and 
its extensions 
a. Study of the growth of the child’s 
self-concept as revealed in psycho- 
therapy 
. Analysis of areas around which 
guilt feelings center 
. Analysis of attitudes toward the 
male or female role 
. Studies of motivation, needs, drives, 
and goals 
a. Studies of aspiration level 
6. Analysis of why the patient seeks 
therapy or discontinues it 
. Studies in mood, emotions, or affect 
a. Studies of hostility patterns 
6. Analysis of change in affect as 
revealed in therapy 
. Studies pertaining to theories of 
learning and the modification of 
attitudes 


the self- 


client’s 
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a. Analysis of the different methods 
of child training as. revealed in 
interviews 

b. Studies of conceptual organizing 
and the processes of induction and 
deduction 

c. Analysis of factors affecting the 
acquisition of insight 

d. Analysis of the effects of attitudes 
toward parents on the learning 
process 

Studies of consistency of behavior 

a. Studies pertaining to the theoreti- 
cal concepts of the unconscious 
and repression, as they are related 
to a need for personality integra- 
tion or consistency 

b. Studies of dissociation and hyp- 
nosis 

. Studies of the effect of social situa- 
tions on behavior 

a. Analysis of the effect of social in- 
fluences on the outcome of group 
therapy 

6. Comparison of cultural variations 
of different groups as revealed 
in attitudes expressed in psycho- 
therapy 


In conclusion, let me repeat that I 
do not wish to imply that psychotherapy 
is the final answer to all research prob- 
lems in the field of personality theory. 
It has been my hope to indicate some 
of the possibilities of contribution to 
theory that are inherent in the situa- 
tion of psychotherapy. My thesis would 
be that those persons who are in the 
so-called applied areas of clinical psy- 
chology can make a contribution to the 
building-up of our body of knowledge 
and theory in the very important area 
of the human personality. These peo- 
ple have within their grasp a research 
instrument whose potentialities they 
may not have fully realized. Since 
psychotherapy would profit tremend- 


ously by having a sound understruc- 
ture, i.¢., would be able to select ac 
curately the appropriate techniques for 
each client or patient, and would be 
able to train clinicians effectively in 
these methods—it is certainly a respon- 
sibility of the therapist to do as much 
as possible to further research leading 
to that end. 
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V. A PHENOMENOLOGICAL APPROACH TO ADJUSTMENT 
THEORY 


BY ARTHUR W. COMBS 
School of Education, Syracuse University 


state that personality theory 
| and the practice of psychother- 
apy should be closely interwoven 
seems obvious. Yet, amazingly enough, 
until recent years we have behaved al- 
most as though this conspicuous rela- 
tionship did not exist. In the past there 
has been some justification for this 
separation. For, on the one hand, tra- 
ditional normative personality theory 
contributed little that was very helpful 
to the psychotherapist in dealing with 
his unique client. On the other hand, 
the psychotherapists were so busy de- 
veloping and comparing methods that 
they were blind to the importance of 
sound personality theory. But all this 
is changing. We seem now to be de- 
veloping a new group of theorists who 
are therapists, and therapists who are 
theorists, which promises much _ for 
both theory and practice. We are dis- 
covering now that the microcosm of 
therapy can both stimulate and test the 
concepts of theory (10). At the same 
time we are beginning to understand 
that effective methods of therapy must 
find their justification in accurate and 
consistent personality theory. 

In this paper I should like to add 
what impetus I can to the movement 
by developing more fully several con- 
cepts of personality organization dis- 
cussed in separate papers by Rogers (10) 
and by Combs (3) at the 1947 meet- 
ings of the American Psychological 
Association. In particular, I should 
like to explore the concepts of adjust- 
ment and maladjustment as these ap- 
pear from a phenomenological point of 


view. The position I have taken grows 
out of a dual interest in personality 
theory and the practice of therapy and 
seems to me to have implications for 
both fields of psychology. It is based 
upon a number of concepts and prin- 
ciples already widely held in many 
areas of psychological thought and rep- 
resents am attempt to integrate these in 
a consistent organization. 


Two FraMes OF REFERENCE FOR OBsSERV- 
ING BEHAVIOR 


There seem to be two pcssible frames 
of reference from which we can éx- 
amine the problem of adjustment. The 
first we might call the external or ob 
jective approach and the second, the 
personal or phenomenological point of 
view. 

1. The external or objective frame of 
reference is the traditional method of 
psychology. In this approach we at- 
tempt to observe the behavior of ad- 
justed or maladjusted individuals from 
the viewpoint of an outside observer. 
When we make our observations in this 
way we usually arrive at either of two 
positions: (a) We describe the indi- 
vidual’s behavior in normative or sta- 
tistical terms in which people who 
conform to social expectancies are de- 
scribed as normal while those who do 
not are considered to be maladjusted. 
Or (6), examining behavior more 
closely, we describe adjustment as a 
frustration when confronted with a 
barrier to need satisfaction. Both de- 
scriptions have been useful but have 
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also had serious limitations when ap- 
plied to the practical problems of ther- 
apy. The normative position has little 
to offer the psychotherapist, who must 
deal with clients just as apt to be the 
exception as the rule. The frustration 
concept also does not help us very 
much, for it describes a// behavior in 
these terms and does not help us to 
understand the unique character of mal- 
adjustment in terms of which an ade- 
quate terapy must be developed. 

2. The second frame of reference 
from which we may observe the dynam- 
ics of adjustment is from the point 
of view of the individual himself. This 
approach has been called by Rog- 
ers (10), in connection with therapy, 
“the client-centered approach,” and by 
Snygg and Combs (11), in a more 
general sense, “the phenomenological 
frame of reference.” In this frame of 
reference we are concerned with the 
client’s perceptions of himself and his 
environment rather than the way in 
which things appear to an outside ob- 
server. When we examine adjustment 
and maladjustment in this way, we 
arrive at a very different concept of 
adjustment and one that seems to offer 
a more adequate guide to the prac- 
tical problems of therapy. In this paper 
let us examine the dynamics of _ad- 
justment as they seem to appear from 
the subject’s own viewpoint. 


MALADJUSTMENT AS A FUNCTION OF 
PERCEIVED THREAT 


The most universally described char- 
acteristic of maladjustment from an 
external point of view is t*> tension 
under which “maladjusted” people ap- 
pear to be operating. In fact, the 
term “tension states” is often used al- 
most synonymously with maladjust- 
ment. ‘Tension states, however, are 
mere descriptions of the client’s condi- 


tion and are not adequate for the con- 
struction of therapy. Tension, itself, 
is caused and it is necessary for us to 
understand how such conditions come 
about. 

When we examine these tensions 
through the client’s owr. eyes, they ap- 
pear to be produced by the individual's 
perception of threat to his self. The 
presence of threatening perceptions 
seems to force upon the individual an 
emergency sitation which must be 
dealt with. His body responds to this 
emergency by going on what Can- 
non (2) has called a “war footing” and 
produces the tension states character- 
istic of maladjustment. This effect of 
threatening perceptions is well known 
to all of us. We can observe it in our 
own reactions to things which worry 
or concern us and we can observe it 
in the reactions of others when they 
feel afraid or angry. As psychologists, 
we even make practical use of this prin- 
ciple in our experiments with “lie detec- 
tion.” It would thus appear from a 
phenomenological point of view that 
a maladjusted personality is equivalent 
to a,threatened one. Conversely, a well- 
adjusted personality seems to be one 
unthreatened by its perceptions. 

Describing maladjustment as a func- 
tion of the perception of threat, how- 
ever, is not enough. We need to know 
specifically what it is that is threat- 
ened. We have described threat to 
this point as a threat to sel*. Yet, when 
we observe the behavior of individuals 
from their own point of view, it does 
not seem to be their physical selves, 
alone, which they are attempting to pre- 
serve. For the most part, threats to 
our physical selves are seldom of long 
duration in our society arid most of 
us have learned to deal with them 
smoothly and effectively. The more 
serious and long-lasting threats which 
we experience seem to arise out of 
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social and personal situations that 
threaten, not our physical selves, but 
our perceptions of ourselves. Most of 
our perceptions of threat appear to 
occur when we are faced with humilia- 
tion, the loss of love or prestige, or 
from a thousand other threats to the 
way we see ourselves. 


Tue Concept oF SELF IN ADJUSTMENT 

This perceived self Raimy (g) has 
defined as a complex organization o 
perceptions about self made up of many 
perceptions of greater or lesser degree 
of importance to the individual and 
defining his relationships to the world 
as he sees it. Many psychologists have 
come to feel that the concept of self 
gives consistency to behavior and lies 
at the very core of personality (6, 7, 10). 
A great deal, if not all, of our behavior 
appears to be governed by our self- 
concepts in the myriad life-situations 
in which we find ourselves. In my 
own case, for example, when I see 
myself as a professor, I behave in ways 
appropriate to my concept of what a 
professor should be like. At other 
times I behave in terms of my concept 
of myself as a parent, as a husband, 
as a host, as a cigarette smoker, or as 
a man who enjoys reading “lil Abner,” 
to name but a few of the many concepts 
I have of myself. Not all of these con- 
cepts will be of equal importance in 
the total organization of my self-con- 
cept but all are aspects in terms of 
which I behave at one time or another. 

This principle of the determining 
effect of the self-concept upon behavior 
has been demonstrated experimentally 
in many studies. Piaget (8), for ex- 
ample, has shown Low the child’s con- 
cept of himself selects his perceptions 
in conformity with the self-concept 
held. The same phenomenon has 
been demonstrated by Frenkel-Bruns- 
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wik (4) with young adults and in a 
fascinating experiment by Bruner and 
Goodman (1) showing differences in 
children’s perception of coin sizes. 


Tue CENTRAL CHARACTER OF THE SELF- 
CoNCEPT IN THE INDIVIDUAL 
EconoMy 


In the personal economy of any in- 
dividual, the concept of self seems to 
represent the individual’s guide to 
every behavior. Its development is the 
result of long and arduous experience 
and stands, at any moment, as the in- 
dividual’s personal frame of reference. 
Indeed, it is himself from his own 
point of view. To the individual the 
concept of self seems a very precious 
thing to be maintained or enhanced at 
all costs. As Gardner Murphy (7) has 
expressed it: “This cherished possession 
must forever be made more adequate, 
more worthy; and it must forever 
be defended against stain and injury 
whether from the acts of others or of 

organism (itself).” Snygg 
and Combs (11) have suggested that 
the need to maintain and enhance the 
concept of self is, in fact, the basic 
human need. 

In terms of this analysis, it seems 
to be the self-concept which the indi- 
vidual perceives to be threatened rather 
than his self as he appears to others. 
Almost any psychotherapist has among 
his clients many individuals who from 
an external point of view seem to be 
living satisfactory lives. There may 
even be some who feel a need of therapy 
rhemselves, although they are described 
by other people as “remarkably well 
adjusted” and may, even, be pointed 
out to our youth as notable examples, 
worthy of emulation. Yet these same 
persons often reveal themselves in the 
therapy sessions to be deeply threat- 
ened and unhappy. It matters very 
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litthe what things look like to others. 
The crucial factor is the individual’s 
own perception of threat to his concept 
of self. Knowing that other people 


think he is unthreatened does not pro- 
duce less threat for the individual. It 
merely proves how little other people 
really understand him! 


SomME IMPLICATIONS OF THE PERCEPTIVE 
View oF BEHAVIOR FOR THERAPY 


If the client comes to the therapist 
believing he is being picked on by his 
boss, this perception of self in relation 
to his world must be the subject of 
therapy. Whether the client is really 
being picked on, as others may see it, 
is unimportant insofar as that individ- 
ual is concerned.’ Indeed, it is even 
possible that, if the therapist makes an 
investigation and discovers that the ob- 
jective facts in the case are that the 
boss is mot picking on his client, he 
may end by convincing his client that 
the therapist has joined the boss in the 
“picking on” process. 

If it is true that human behavior is 
a function of the individual’s percep- 
tions, then it seems necessary to change 
our concept of therapy. Therapy in 
the light of this theoretical position be- 
comes a technique for changing per- 
ception, rather than a way of changing 
the client’s behavior. Since perceptions 
lie within the client and are not open 
to direct manipulation, the therapist 
cannot change behavior directly. He 
can only create a situation in which the 
client can change himself. The task 
of therapy thus becomes, not so much 
one of changing the client's behavior, 
as one of creating a situation in which 
change in perception 1s facilitated and 
encouraged. This will be true whether 
we are speaking of individual or: en- 

1 Tt is not unimportant, of course, from a social 
point of view. 
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vironmental treatment, whether we 
attempt to induce some specific and 
predetermined change in perception, or 
whether we are content to let the client 
choose his own direction of change. 

To construct such a therapy it will 
be necessary for us to understand thor- 
oughly the dynamics of change in per- 
ception, and that is a job for personality 
theory. If we can develop a satisfac- 
tory understanding of these dynamics 
the development of therapeutic tech- 
niques for its best implementation 
should quickly become clear to us. 
Without such an understanding, it 
seems likely we shall remain mired in 
the confusion of methodologies in 
which we now find ourselves. The 
fundamental question in the construc- 
tion of any therapeutic method is, not 
“what method shall I use?” but, “what 
are the dynamics of behavior?” If we 
can answer the latter question, methods 
should easily follow. 


THe Concert oF THE ADEQUATE SELF 


Up to this point I have described 
maladjustment as a function of per- 
ceived threat to the self. We have 
not yet, however, examined why, and 
under what conditions, the self is per- 
ceived as threatened. From our obser- 
vations of behavior, both in and out 
of therapy, the experience of threat 
seems to be at a minimum when the 
concept of self is perceived as being 
adequate to deal with the perception 
of events. For exampie, the person 
who sees himself as a successful public 
speaker feels unthreatened by the neces- 
sity for making a speech. Indeed, he 
may even feel enhanced by an invita- 
tion to appear before an audience. 
Feeling adequate to his task, he can 
accept his perceptions into his organi- 
zation and feels unthreatened by them. 
He operates smoothly and effectively 
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and with a minimum of tension. Rog- 
ers (10) has described the results of 
this feeling of adequacy as follows: 

It would appear that when all of the ways 
in which the individual perceives himself— 
all perceptions of the qualities, abilities, im 
pulses and attitudes of the person and all 
perceptions of himself in relation to others— 
are accepted into the organized conscious 
concept of self, then this achievement 1s 
accompanied by feelings of comfort and free 
dom from tension which are experienced as 
psychological adjustment. 


The person with an inadequate self- 
definition, however, finds himself in a 
very different position. Feeling inade- 
quate to deal effectively with his per- 
ceptions, he is more or less seriously 
threatened by them. The person who 
feels himself inadequate or unable to 
speak in public finds his perception of 
the necessity for making a speech a 
threatening and disturbing experience. 
He feels more and more threatened as 
the time for action approaches. This 
is an experience common to many of 
us who at one time or another have 
suffered from stage fright. The expe- 
rience of threat appears to be the result 
of a self-concept inadequate to cope 
with the perception. What is more, 
the threat continues so long as the self 
is defined as inadequate to cope with 
the perception or the perception re- 
mains in the field. 

Since the individual is always under 
the necessity for maintaining and en- 
hancing the self-concept, perceptions 
which threaten the self cannot be ac- 
cepted into the personal organization. 
Unfortunately, this failure to accept a 
perception does not eliminate the threat. 
It continues the threat, for the indi- 
vidual will feel threatened so long as 
the perception remains in figure and 
the self is defined in a manner inade- 
quate to core with it. The mother 
who feels inadequate to handle her 
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child, for example, remains threatened 
by the perception of her child whether 
the youngster is present in the flesh or 
not. Until either the child is removed 
or the mother defines’ herself as ade- 
quate to cope with her responsibility 
she will continue to feel threatened and 
disturbed. 

It follows from this discussion that 
therapy may attempt to produce change 
in the perception of self, or the per- 
ception of erternal events, or both. It 
will often be possible to change the 
perception of external events by chang- 
ing the client’s environment and may 
even be possible to induce changes in 
the concept of self by environmental 
treatment. But the possibilities of en- 
vironmental treatment will often be 
drastically restricted, for there are limits 
to the degree to which we can change 
our society for a single individual. 
More often than not, it will be neces- 
sary for us to find ways of aiding threat- 
ened individuals to develop more ade- 
quate concepts of self. If we could do 
this well, it is even possible that en- 
vironmental treatment, in many cases, 
would be unnecessary. 

The development of an adequate 
concept of self, however, is greatly com- 
plicated by the selective effect upon per- 
ceptions that any concept of self exerts. 
We have already observed in the studies 
of Bruner (1) and others that the con- 
cepts of self we hold tend to select per- 
ceptions in terms of existing self-defini- 
tions. This effect is true of inadequate 
perceptions of self as well. Seeing 
himself inadequately, the individual 
selects his perceptions in terms of his 
self-definitions and so perpetuates his 
errors of perception. The child who 
feels he is rejected is likely to see his 
parent’s slightest reprimand as proof 
of what he already thinks—that his 
parents don’t love him. In the same 
way, the housewife who feels inade- 
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quate in giving a tea is likely to be 
far more engrossed with her own social 
errors than with the fact that the affair 
was generally successful. An inade- 
quate perception of self tends to select 
its perceptions in such a way as to con- 
form with its definition and makes new 
perceptions of self more difficult to 
achieve. 


Tue Errects oF THREAT UPON 
PERCEPTION 

To assist clients to the development 
of a more adequate concept of self it 
will be necessary for us to discover ways 
of freeing the client to make new per- 
ceptions of self more adequate than 
those he has previously held. Untor- 
tunately, the’ very existence of threat 
in the perceptive field seems to have 
effects which complicate and obstruct 
change in perception. For successful 
therapy, it will be necessary to develop 
methods by which these effects can be 
eliminated or reduced. 

If the maintenance and enhancement 
of the self-concept is as imporiani in 
the dyiamics ot behavior as Snygg and 
Combs (11) have suggested, it follows 
that any threat to this concept must be 
resisted by the client. A self under 
threat has no choice but to defend 
itself. It is a common saying that 
“nobody ever wins an argument.” In 
fact, the more strongly we are threat- 
ened, the more we seem driven to 
deiéid viuieclv2c* 2nd the positions we 
have taken. This leaves us witn a ins 
dilemma in therapy. We have theo 
rized that an inadequate self is threat- 
ened, and the perception of threat 
forces the self to maintain its position. 
Clearly, so long as the individual is 
under the necessity for defending him- 
self, the self-concept is not likely to 
change. Yet, therapy, to be successful, 
must result in change in the concept 


of self, not in the maintenance of the 
status quo. 

It appears that, in order to break into 
this vicious circle, it will be necessary 
somehow to shield the client from 
threat. This seems to be the major 
principle upon which nondirective ther- 
apy depends in its attempt to create 
a warm, permissive, accepting atmos- 
phere for the client. The transference 
phenomenon of psychoanalysis also ap- 
pears to have this effect at least in part. 
It also seems to be true of other forms 
of therapy which shelter the client from 
threat, such as play therapy, some forms 
of group therapy, and, in a more lim- 
ited way, some types of environmental 
treatment like foster-home placement. 
By shielding the client from threat in 
the therapeutic relationship these ther- 
apies seem to make it possible for the 
client to arrive at new self-perceptions. 
It would appear that absolute respect 
for the integrity of the «.ient is not 
only a fine democratic principle but just 
good business in therapy. If this thes 
retical position is sound, it also raises 
grave doubts about the effects of certain 
types of highly traumatic therapies. If 
our argument that threat forces the self 
to defend itself is accurate, it is con- 
ceivable that traumatic therapies may 
even result in driving some clients 
deeper into their maladjustments. 

A second result of threat to the self 
is its restrictive effect upon the field of 
perceptions. This is a common phe- 
nemenon often observed in work on 
uncticn 2nd has been given the name 
“tunnel vision.” It is also iaiiiar t 
most of us in our daily lives. When we 
feel threatened, the field of our percep- 
tions is greatly narrowed to the vicinity 
of the perceptions which appear threat- 
ening to us. For example, in a situa- 
tion where we are frightened or angry, 
our perceptions are narrowed to the 
immediate field of the threatening ob- 








ject and we may be totally unaware 
of other factors in the situation to which 
we would normally have attended. It 
is a common observation in therapy 
too, that clients who have seriously 
threatening problems are deeply en- 
grossed in these matters. And no 
wonder. A threat to self is no laughing 
matter. It cannot be shrugged off. It 
must be attended to. In this sense it is 
understandable that maladjusted per- 
sons should be egocentric. This re- 
strictive effect of threat upon perceptions 
appears to be responsible for much of 
the perseverative character of malad- 
justed behavior. 

In a restricted perceptive field the 
number of possibilities for new percep- 
tions is sharply delimited. Yet this 
restrictive effect of threat upon percep- 
tion is exactly the opposite of what we 
desire for therapy. In therapy we want 
to help our clients to explore freely a 
wide variety oi perceptions from which 
they may discover better and more 
satisfying ways of behaving. Anything 
which prevents such exploration is con- 
trary to the goal of therapy. For effec- 
tive therapy we must find ways of 
freeing the individual from threat so 
that free exploration of the field is pos- 
sible. To make this possible it will be 
necessary to understand the dynamics 
of threat and to discover ways of con- 
trolling the effects of threat in the 
therapeutic process. 

In this paper I have attempted to 
outline some of the dynamics of adjust- 
ment and maladjustment as these ap- 
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pear from a phenomenological frame 
of reference. While this approach 
represents a considerable departure from 
traditional concepts of adjustment, it is 
often true that new frames of reference 
provide new perspective upon old prob- 
lems. Parts of this theoretical position 
have already been corroborated by re- 
search. Others remain to be demon- 
strated. In the final analysis, such 
hypotheses as I have presented here 
must stand the test of experimental 
demonstration, theoretical consistency, 
and demonstration in the practical test 


of therapy. 
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VI. INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY TH 


SORY AND CLINICAL 


PRACTICE 
BY ANNE ROE 


bo not propose to discuss the tech- 
nique of arriving at a clinical diag- 
nosis by means of the application 
ot a scites of psychological tests. For 
one thing, I suspect that many of you 
are more adept at that than I am. For 
other, it is my feeling that concen- 
tration upon that point has been, for 
all its pragmatic usefulness, a serious 
stumbling-block to advance in more 
basic problems. I should like, instead, 
to call your attention to the possibility 
of considerably greater integration of 
the practical and theoretical develop- 
ments in this field, and to séme of the 
implications for clinical practice. 
When, more than twenty years ago, 
I became a clinical psychologist, the 
things we did were in many respects 
different from those we do now. Test 
were largely limited to an 
assortment of intelligence and, 
although we sometimes tried very hard 
to give him more, what the ney chiati is 
or educawr or judge wanted from us 
then, and got, was an IQ. It was a 
very unusual psychologist, indeed, who 
ventured upon anything in the nature 
of psychiatric or dynamic diagnosis. 
Personality theory was largely uninflu- 
enced by Freudian doctrine, except in 
a very few of the more advanced cen- 
genetic development had hardly 
been stuiicad cx t throngh a few 
diaries—the whole 


batteries 
tests, 


rers; 


pcsent development 
of experimental and social contributions 
which has made such a difference in 
personality theory had hardly begun. 
At about that time Woodworth (9) 


wrote, “It is a proof of how much 
remains to be accomplished in psy- 
chology that we cannot as yet present 


e a real scientific analysis 

y, nor show on what ele- 

ors it depends.” In short, 
weafs ago we felt very secure 
about intelligence, but we were pretty 
fuzzy aboyt everything else. Well, 
times change. We are no longer quite 
so sure ut intelligence. Our present 
fuzziness, /however, derives less from 
lack of fagts and theories than from an 
undigested mass of them. 

Our diagnostic tools and diagnostic 
practice have developed in several dif- 
ferent directions. The historical back- 
ground of intelligence tests is. well 
known to all of you. Binet’s incentive 
was the problem of school retardation. 
From that beginning, intelligence and 
aptitude tests have multiplied like rab- 
bits. They have, until recently, usually 
been devised for some specific purpose 
of classification. Under the circum- 
stances it was nsvchologicaliy practically 
inevitable that the concept of intelli- 
gence should have a substantive char- 
acter from the start. It was also 
psychologically inevitable that the pos- 
sibilities for the statistical manipulation 
of such data and the inherent satisfac- 
tions of this procedure would lead to 
concentration upon techniques, as well 
as the application of these techniques 
and to their infinite modification. I 
should like here to introduce a clinical 
uLseruation: It seems to be a fact that 
columns of figuics arid involved mathe- 

matical procedures have grest anxiety- 
reducing potentials. In this respect they 
are like alcohol, and addiction is a 
genuine possibility. 

Development of the techniques them- 
selves, however, led to some changes in 


anything 
of persor 
mentary 
twenty 
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basic theory, and then to a change in 
the devising of tests for the purpose of 
determining the nature of intellectual 
processes rather than for pragmatic 
classification alone. This shift has been 
extremely useful, but it has rarely been 
the case that the resulting theories have 
been adequately checked against pathol- 
ogy specifically, or personality theory 
generally. I think it very important 
to stress the fact that no theory of the 
nature of intelligence is acceptable 
unless it is in accord with the facts 
of pathological functioning following 
brain damage. Recently, Halstead (3) 
has attempted to reverse the attack and 
work from analysis of function follow- 
ing brain damage to normal f :nction- 
ing, with interesting results. “the two 
approaches must be integrated more 
fully. Recently, too, Eysenck (2) has 
approached the problem of personality 
through factorial techniques in the field 
of neurosis. 

The early work on personality testing 
in this country followed that of intelli- 


gence testing in form, but it had an 
adjectival or atomistic rather than a 
substantive character. A major change 
in this approach came with the intro- 
duction of projective techniques, par- 


ticularly the Rorschach. I should like 
to remind you that, whea Rorschach 
developed the method named for him, 
he did so originally as an approach to 
theoretical problems in studying imagi- 
nation. He says, “The discovery that 
the results could be used in making 
diagnoses was an empirical finding 
which had not been looked for” (7). 
I do not need to remind you that, 
although Rorschach himself was a psy- 
chiatrist and used the test for psychiatric 
diagnusis, im uss sourtry. at least, it is 
primarily the psychologists who use : 

The Thematic Apperception Test w. 

developed as a technique for the study 
of personality but has not been codified 
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for use in psychiatric diagnosis although 
there have been attempts to do. so. 
Perhaps because more than the other 
projective devices it has remained pri- 
marily a psychologist’s instrument for 
psychological purposes, in case histories 
usihg it the author’s theoretical position 
or positions is always much clearer than 
with the other tests. 

The Draw-a-Man Test, with its ex- 
tremely useful information about the 
subject’s body image, and related con- 
cepts, was originated as a test of intelli- 
gence of young children. Analysis of 
handwriting has had a pretty checkered 
history. Because it has one unique: 
aspect offered by no other test I have: 
particular interest in its development 
That is the opportunity it gives o 
getting projective material which wai 
recorded at varying periods in the pasi 
life of the individual, thus making pos- 
sible longitudinal studies of tremendous 
value for personality theory as well is 
for clinical diagnosis. [Waehner’s (#) 
technique can be adapted to do the sarme 
thing for painters, but few persons have 
a collection of paintings done at dif- 
ferent times in their lives.] We are 
being flooded now with a whole striag 
of other projective techniques, some: of 
which are extremely ingenious. But I 
confess to a certain weariness of spirit 
about them, and a strong feeling that 
we would do well to investigate further 
the innumerable questions still renmain- 
ing in connection with even the best 
known of the techniques we now have. 

Interpretation of the findings oi an 
intelligence test has become an intuicate 
matter, and the information they can 
yieid in experienced hands is sometimes 
quite extraordinary. It is to be aoted 
that this development of the diag»ostic 
se of tests is almost all in the g»yneral 
direction of utinzing ikem as a siecific 
aid to psychiatric diagnosis. Undoubt- 
edly a large part of the reason for this 
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is the clinical situation in which many 
of them are developed and applied. It 
is also a reflection of the same general 
tendency which is shown in the develop- 
ment of therapy by psychologists. This 
is, among other things, a moving-in 
on what was previously regarded as the 
province of the psychiatrist. I think 
that we, as psychologists, must admit 
candidly that the motivation back of 
this invasion has not been solely a 
desire to be helpful to the psychiatrist, 
or to the patient. 

In the meantime, personality theory 
has been developed largely by workers 
other than those doing straight clinical 
psychology—abnormal, genetic, and so- 
cial psychologists. On a rather different 
basis, psychiatric concepts have also 
been embodied in modern personality 
theory, but the emphasis has been on 
the developmental angle and much 
of the psychiatric viewpoint seems to 
have entered psychology by way of cul- 
tural anthropology. Major contribu- 
tions from genetic, animal, and social 
psychology have modified the present 
outlook as much as psychiatric and 
psychoanalytic concepts have. The in- 
credible mass of this material is shown 
by the fact that Murphy lists a 749-item 
bibliography for his recent book, Per- 
sonality (4). To the extent that envi- 
ronmental interpretations are given of 
psychological difficulties, as they not 
infrequently are, these developments 
have not been cverlooked in clinical 
practice, but their incorporation has 
been a bit random. Assumptions under- 
lying statements or conjectures in psy- 
chological reports may differ not only 
from one psychologist to another but 
in the same report. It would be illumi- 
nating to go through such a series of 
case reports as may be found in the 
recent book edited by Burton and 
Harris (1), and note the assumptions 
on which the psychologists are working. 


It is, I may say, a little shocking to go 
over one’s own case reports with this 
in mind. I should like to urge strongly 
much more explicit formulation of 
assumptions. Otherwise we can never 
check them. 

It is clear that one reason for the lack 
of close integration between theory and 
practice has been that in general they 
have been followed by different people. 
It is time that this comparative isolation 
give way to a close cooperation, and 
the best way to do this is cooperation 
between individuals and formulation of 
problems which can at the same time 
be attacked from several different points 
of view. I think that the problem of 
cooperation is probably more difficult 
for the clinician than for the theoreti- 
cian, if only because the clinical load 
is now so heavy that to reject any of it 
in order to be free to do research does 
in actual fact mean to refuse to help 
many people who need help. 

On the other hand, clinicians have 
managed to take time for research, as 
witness the papers coming out in such 
numbers on the use of various psycho- 
logical devices for making psychiatric 
diagnoses. I suggest that much of this 
research is not only .~ waste of time, 
and a perpetuation of errors, but is 
actually preventing advance in the field. 
There are many reasons why this is 
true, but one of the most potent is that 
it involves clinging to a classification 
which has long since been outlived. I 
submit that using techniques which are 
not too precisely validated, if they are 
validated at all, to pjace patients in 
psychiatric categories, the inadequacy of 
which is admitted by all concerned, is 
a treadmill procedure guaranteed to 
keep us moving in circles. 

I do not suggest throwing present 
clinical diagnosis out the window and 
going off on an orgy of descriptive 
terms which have relevance only to the 
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psychologist writing the report. This 
has been done by some who are im- 
patient of the present situation but it 
does not solve the diagnostic problem 
to deny its existence. The pragmatic 
problem is always with us and has to be 
met at whatever level we can meet it 
at the moment. It should not, however, 
blind us to the fact that the psychiatric 
taxonomy which psychologists have 
been constrained to adopt is so inade- 
quate, even for psychiatry, that no 
patching can fix it up. .he thorough- 
going reorganization which is so seri- 
ously needed requires a new approach. 
I do not propose that we develop a 
substitute taxonomy for psychiatrists. 
I do propose that we devote all of our 
psychological skills to the development 
of a psychological taxonomy which is 
relevant, not only to personality theory, 
but also to clinical psychological prac- 
tice. We sometimes forget that our 
basic problem has always been, and still 
is, the nature of man. 

This calls for widely planned, long- 
range, cooperative research on a large 
scale. It is not impossible. Look, for 
example, at Eysenck’s (2) recent work 
in England, done under war conditions. 
This is a really terrific job and, although 
I am not altogether convinced by his 
final reversion to an affective, cognitive, 
and conative division of the personality, 
both his methods and results deserve 
the closest study. 

It seems probable that we can advance 
most immediately along the line of re- 
search on perception. Murphy (4) 
remarks that “The clearest, most uni- 
form, and most consistent view of an 
individual personality appears to be 
embodied in what the world means to 
the person.” This necessarily involves 
also the person’s relation to the world, 
and hence his perception of himself. 
The immediate bearing of the percept- 
ual material in this connection is per- 
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haps most clearly expressed by Rogers 
(6) in a recent paper: 

One simple observation, which is repeated 
over and over again in each successful thera- 
peutic case, seems to have rather deep theo- 
retical implications. It is that as changes 
occur in the perception of self and in the 
perception of reality, changes occur in be- 
havior. In therapy, these perceptual changes 
are more often concerned with the self than 
with the external world. Hence we find 
in therapy that as the perception of self 
alters, behavior alters. 


There is research bearing on this 
problem from such diverse points of 
view as exemplified by the Gestalt 
group, Thurstone, Cantril, Heidbreder, 
and innumerable others, as well as by 
most of the workers with projective 
tests. 

Rapaport’s (5) insistence on the need 
for discovery of the rationale for test 
indicators is another approach which is 
basically similar. The relation of intel- 
ligence and learning to perception is 
immediately involved and with it ques- 
tions of the nature of intelligence. 

This approach to the problem of the 
nature of personality is at the highest 
level where it is probably easiest to 
approach it. Beyond this lie all of the 
problems of instinctual drives which are 
even more basic. We know that they 
seem to vary in strength from one 
person to another, but we know noth- 
ing directly about constitutional limits 
of variability or about modifiers. Cer- 
tainly, many legitimate inferences have 
been made from clinical material, but 
so far these are only inferences. Con- 
tributions from genetic studies have 
largely been cut off at the adolescent 
level. I suggest that one of the most use- 
ful research fields, not only for theory, 
but for immediate practice is not devel- 
oping new tests, but in getting a lot 
more information on the application of 
our established tests to adult “normals.” 
For such purposes, I would define a 
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normal adult as one who had followed 
in its major outlines the life history 
usual for his cultural group, without 
unusual external difficulties, and with- 
out extra assistance. 

Such data are shockiugly lacking, and 
what is worse is that experience with 
normals is no part of most training 
courses. Murray, in his introduction to 
the volume of case histories just pub- 
lished (1), calls attention to the great 
need for clinical .studies of normal 
people. I doubt if a companion volume 
of clinical studies of normals could be 
produced at the present time. 

Since my own research for some 
years has been with persons who are 
normal by the definition I have given, 
I am acutely censcious of this need. 
I can show you test records of more 
than one superior adult normal by the 
above definition which would occasion 
no surprise if taken in a_ psychiatric 
clinic. This is a point whose impor- 
tance cannot be overstressed. Given a 


high degree of clinical maladjustment, 
how does it happen that in some per- 
sons it is translated into social malad- 
justment and in others it is not. What 


holds these people together? I can 
guess, sometimes, but sometimes I can’t 
even guess. 

If you suggest that the environmental 
situation wasn’t difficult enough you 
may be right in some instances. But I 
can tell you of other cases. If you found 
in a clinic a girl whose father had been 
the town drunk, her mother a paranoid 
schizophrenic, her first few years prac- 
tically a classic of everything that 
shouldn’t happen to a child, then a few 
years of extremely poor institutional 
care, followed by life in a foster home 
with pleasant but inadequate foster 
fathers (the first one died) and a psy- 
chopathic foster mother who turned 
on her, you would not be surprised that 
she needed a psychologist. A history 


like that has been accepted as the ex- 
planation of practically. any disorder 
you can mention, and as a sufficient ex- 
planation, whether you rely on con- 
stitutional or environmental factors. 
But I can show you the record of a 
girl with this history who got a good 
education for herself over her foster 
mother’s opposition, got and held a 
good job, and is now happily married 
and an adequate person. She does have 
some somatic complaints but they are 
not important. How did she do it? 
We have not explained the etiology 
of maladjustment if we do not know 
the etiology of adjustment. This prob- 
lem is as crucial for diagiiosis and ther- 
apy as it is for theory, and it is a prob- 
lem which can be solved only by clini- 
cal studies of large numbers of normal 
persons. Adjustment is not just a re- 
sult of the lack of the factors which 
lead to non-adjustmenht. After one 
study of adults, of which the girl just 
cited was one, I concluded oratorically 
that, “It seems very clear that the bio- 
logical orientation of the human organ- 
ism toward integration is an essential 
character, and functions in the higher 
spheres of emotional and social life in 
a way analogous to the integrative 
neural mechanisms found by Coghill 
in the development of movement in the 
salamander.” I thought this conclu- 
sion was pretty good, and also pretty 
important, and my pleasure was in- 
creased when I discovered, somewhat 
belatedly, that it was precisely a point 
that Rogers and his group were mak- 
ing, and that other therapists agree 
upon. Now certainly this is true, and 
certainly it is of great importance in 
therapy and elsewhere, but soberer con- 
sideration has shown me that we are 
still on the descriptive level. I am ines- 
capably reminded of Julian Huxley’s 
remark that explaining evolution in 
terms of an élan vital was like explain- 
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ing the motion of a train as due to an . Murpny, G. Personality. New York: Harper, 
élan locomotif. It is time, I think, el . ee 
: . 5. Rapaport, D. The status of diagnostic psy- 
that, instead of hanging around gawk- chological testing. j. consult. Psychol., 1948, 
ing at the locomotive, we have a look 12, I-3. 
at the boilers. . Rocers, C. R. Some observations on tie 
organization of personality. Amer. Psy- 
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VII. A CLINICAL PERSPECTIVE FOR PERSONALITY RESEARCH 


BY GEORGE S. KLEIN 
The Menninger Foundation 


N past years, it was common practice 

to draw an invidious distinction be- 

tween the words “academic” and 
“clinical,” “applied” and “pure.” This 
attitude is not so fashionable any more 
and the reason for this is the gradual 
crumbling of the barriers between three 
paths of study, “academic-born” inves- 
tigations, clinical psychology, and psy- 
chiatry, each ot which independently 
pursued the common goal of personality 
analysis, even to the point of developing 
relatively self-contained literatures. 

To an extent, the separation has been 
fortunate. The different approaches 
to the same goal have insured explora- 
tions on different levels and in many 
directions. But isolation developed 
weaknesses as well'as strengths. Aca- 
demic theorists are subject to a two-fold 
danger: insofar as they work within 
the confines of traditional methodolo- 
gies, they face the possibility that the 
“la'vs” they develop wiil be highly spe- 
cific and segmental and unsuitable for 
predicting the complexities of the cli- 
nician’s world; and, further, because of 
their limited contacts with subjects they 
may tend to become restricted to a 
single level of personality expression. 
On the other hand, the preoccupation 
of the clinician with the individual 
patient tends to divert him from system- 
atization with the result that he de- 
velops a weak underpinning of unin- 
tegrated observations and resorts to 
poorly justified “shotgun” techniques in 
practice. 

There is much to be gained from a 
joining of efforts. But if there is to 


be rapprochement each discipline must 
take full stock of the other’s assump- 


tions or “attitudes” toward personality. 
lf the practicing clinician is to look with 
confidence to the personality theorist 
for constructs, he must be sure that 
these have their referents in those quali- 
ties of behavior and response which 
clinical experience has taught him to be 
fundamental and which have been de- 
rived by methods which do not do 
violence to them. Systematic theorists 
will require similar counsel for the ap- 
plication of personality constructs in 
clinical practice. 

In the present paper I would like to 
approach this possible meeting ground 
of these disciplines from the clinical 
path. I will deal with those salient 
attitudes which identify the clinician— 
assumptions he holds which color his 
thinking. These are rarely stated ex- 
plicitly but they are inevitable implica- 
tions of the clinical method. In the 
clinical framework with which I am 
most familiar, they have become sine 
gua non assumptions which direct his 
efforts in improving an individual’s ad- 
justment. I will try to demonstrate 
their importance by applying them to 
the problem of experimental design in 
a clinical setting; to examine how they 
relate to principles which underlie the 
conventional experimental approach. 
Further, let us see what implications 
may be derived from them which will 
help us develop a clinical experimental 
design. 

Assumptions IMPLICIT TO THE 
“CiinicaL ATTITUDE” 

Four assumptions are especially im- 
plicit to the “clinical frame of mind.” 

The frst assumption is one which 
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concerns the uniqueness of the indi- 
vidual. The clinician’s routine problem 
is always an individual. How well he 
understands and ministers to his patient 
is the yardstick of his success. His 
frustrations on this account have led 
him to a deep respect for the intricacy 
of personality. He takes it for granted 
that a disease process will show itself in 
singular forms. He does not find it 
sufficient to define commonalities, but 
is continually alert to the spectal prop- 
erties of the particular personality pat- 
tern confronting him. 

At first glance, the clinician’s interest 
in diagnosis and classification seems to 
contradict this concern for the unique- 
ness of the individual. Actually, classi- 
fication in its newer meaning is no more 
than an economic device for bringing 
appropriate clinical experience to bear 
quickly upon a single case. Properly 
used, it is merely a starting-point from 
which to reach into and deal with the 
special properties of the individual’s ad- 
justment. It makes it possible to elimi- 
nate quickly those considerations which 
will be least useful for understanding 
and aiding the patient, and to focus 
upon those which are more likely to be 
relevant. In practice, then, the clinician 
is interested in the general, but only as 
a guide to the particular, the more ef- 
fectively to cope with it. 

The clinician in his research orienta- 
tion will, therefore, be especially attuned 
to the individual differences which 
emerge from his study of patterns of 
co-varying personality factors. Again, 
this does not minimize the importance 
of the generic for the clinician but it 
does imply another way of developing 
general laws. The latter point we 
shall consider later. 

The second assumption is expressed in 
Stern’s dictum Keine Gestalt ohne Ge- 
stalter. In principle, this means that 
everything a person does and the means 
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by which he does it express his individu- 
ality. The usefulness of this idea, of 
course, extends only so far as we have 
clinical knowledge about what this 
“individuality” is and how it manifests 
itself. One clinical formulation of this 
assumption is that the organism forms 
a quasi-stable but dynamic system 
whose relationships with the outside 
world will be in part a function of the 
organization of this system. Psycho- 
analysis has taught us that some of the 
unifying principles of this system are 
to be sought in the modes of delay and 
control of impulse discharge. Through 
these delaying and impulse-controlling 
processes, equilibrium is achieved be- 
tween the pressure of needs aud the 
exigencies of the outside world. These 
delay mechanisms or defenses influence 
the formal characteristics as well as the 
content of such functions as cognition, 
perception, and learning. When the 
clinician speaks of an obsessive-compul- 
sive ego structure, or a schizoid one, he 
refers to typical patterns of impulse 
control. 

In research these principles encourage 
us to seek out adaptive connotations of 
all behavior and response processes, to 
ask how, and to what extent these ex- 
press the modes of stabilization em- 
ployed by the individual. We shall 
attempt to show later how this principle 
can be extended even to the study of 
sensory thresholds. 

The third assumption is that inter- 
actions themselves are units of behavior 
analysis. In clinical practice it is a com- 
monplace that similar symptoms may 
arise from quite different origins; or 
even that the same cause can give rise 
to very different symptoms. This obser- 
vation is crucial for the clinician. Ex- 
pressed conceptually, it tells us that the 
most basic attribute of an interacting 
set of variables is not the component 
variables themselves but the interaction. 





There are several main ways in which 
this all-important principle of interac- 
tion affects our notions of causation. We 
shall state them as corollaries: (1) When 
a group of factors operate together, their 
ensemble determines how freely any 
one of them can influence a response. 
To what degree a single factor will 
determine a phenomenon can be pre- 
dicted only from the pattern of interre- 
lationships in which it appears. (2) 
Causes are interchangeable; among a 
set of factors which can precipitate an 
event, say a symptom, the appearance 
of one as the focal cause will depend 
upon the limiting influence of simul- 
taneously co-varying factors. Thus, the 
way in which a personality feature will 
show itself in behavior will depend 
upon its interaction with other features. 
The mode of appearance of such a per- 
sonality feature as anxiety will vary 
depending upon the total personality 
makeup. In psychological test interpre- 
tation, this principle is expressed in the 
dictum that test scores do not have rigid- 
ly fixed interpretations apart from the 
contexts in which they appear. 

As we shall see, the clinician’s empha- 
sis on interaction and its corollaries 
has far-reaching implications for devel- 
oping clinically oriented 
methods. 

A fourth assumption of the “clinical 
frame of mind” stresses the continuity 
of abnormal and normal with respect 
to personality variables. 


research 


Abnormality 
does not require the positing of new 
personality dimensions. These are pre- 
sumed to be the same for all individuals; 
abnormal developments reflect extreme 
variations along one or several dimen- 
sions. Clinical observation tells us, too, 
that there is no general pattern of 
adaptation which can be termed un- 
equivocally “normal.” In the course 
of reconciling intra-organismic with ex- 
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tra-organismic demands the individual 
develops modal or “normal” variations 
in some respects only at the cost of ex- 
treme, often called “abnormal,” varia- 
tions in other dimensions. The term 
“normal” can be meaningful only when 
it indicates “normal in a certain dimen- 
sion.” 

In research this principle may often 
be misconstrued to mean continuity of 
such artificial groupings as “normals” 
and “schizophrenics.” The fallacy here 
is that of reification, in assuming that 
such categories are themselves person- 
ality axes along which continuous vari- 
ation could occur. Categories such as 
schizophrenia or hysteria are abstrac- 
tions. They summarize patternings of 
extreme variations in a set of personality 
dimensions. The indicators or diagnos- 
tic signs of these categories, in indi- 
vidual cases, are interchangeable and 
no single one of them is special to the 
disease itself. The principle of con- 
tinuity would direct us toward research 
in which the subjects would be chosen 
in terms of personality variables, rather 
than nosological groupings. We shall 
explore sliortly the methodological im- 
plications of this principle for clinical 
experimentation, especially that type 
called “experiments in nature.” 

We can ask what implications these 
assumptions have for methodology in 
clinically oriented: research: Can we use 
the traditional laboratory method or 
must we derive an experimental method 
which is more consonant with these 
clinical axioms? 


CLAssICAL EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN FROM 
THE VIEWPOINT OF THE “CLINICAL 
ATTITUDE” 


Were we to follow the traditional 
procedure, our course would be to vary 
systematically a single factor, or inde- 
pendent variable, and hold all other 


relevant factors constant. We would 
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then take variation in the dependent 
variable to indicate the relationship in 
question. This would be done with 
other single variables and in this way we 
would establish relationships. Though 
difficult to efiect in practice, this pro- 
cedure has remained the shining ideal, 
even of many personality investigators 
who often feel guilty or apologize when 
they have to compromise with it in 
practice. 

This path of investigation involves 
presumptions about personality which 
are untenable from a clinical stand- 
point. It implies the existence of dis- 
crete, functionally autonomous systems 
and truly independent variables, and 
perhaps, in the past, this may have been 
a useful assumption. If it were pos- 


sible to assume that the perceptual appa- 
ratus, for instance, is a mere tool of 
the person but no more reflects him as 
a person than does a hammer the car- 
penter who uses it, then it would also 
be feasible to exclude central, personal- 


ity variables from experimental consid- 
eration. If we could also assume that a 
variable acts independently as a causal 
agent, unaffected by its neighbors, it 
would obviously be implied that we 
should demonstrate its independent 
variation “uncontaminated” by other 
factors present, and that these should 
be kept constant. If it were possible 
to make these assumptions, it would 
then seem proper for us to generalize 
the relationships observed in such a 
“controlled” situation to all circum- 
stances where that variable is operative. 

It is clear that such assumptions 
clash with ovr clinical principle of 
interaction. An experimental situation 
which holds constant neighboring vari- 
ables effectively suppresses their “natu- 
ral” co-variations. It is therefore a 
special situation of interaction, arti- 
ficially created; it is only one type of 


interaction pattern within which the 
variable in question may operate caus- 
ally. The relationship found rclates 
only to the situation in which it is ob- 
tained. Clinicians can justifiably reject 
much of experimentally derived “laws” 
of learning, perception, or other func- 
tioning on the basis of the neglect of 
this principle. 

A converse of this point .s frequently 
overlooked: that such suppression often 
prevents the appearance of a significant 
relationship. Negative results may be 
related only to the circumstance where 
co-variance was suppressed. Under con- 
ditions of free variation, the expected 
relationships may appear. Brunswik 
(2) has made this point for perception 
with regard to size constancy cues: 
Distance is operative under certain con- 
ditions as a contributory cue to size 
constancy but inoperative in others. If 
size constancy laws were evolved only 
in situations where distance was not 
operative, the causal efficacy of this cue 
would be denied. In an important 
study of psychological test indicatcrs of 
hypnotizability, Schafer (7) also showed 
how significant relationships are ob- 
scured when the principle of inter- 
changeability of indicators is violated. 

To investigate the causal significance 
of a factor requires that it be permitted 
to vary as it does in its usual relation- 
ships with other factors. In this respect 
the classical design loses in the validity 
of its descriptions what it gains in the 
precision of its controls. If classical 
design were studiously applied to per- 
sonality research it would require even 
greater elaborateness, greater rigor, and 
greater ingeniousness of controls be- 
cause of the complexity of the material 
and the profusion of relevant variables. 
If the diligent investigator were to 
achieve this Herculean feat, he would 
also succeed in losing his datum. 
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An ExpertmMenraL Metuopo.ocy Con- 
SISTENT WITH THE “CLINICAL 
ATTITUDE” 

It is possible to retain the notions of 
controlled variation and manipulation 
of variables which are the heart of the 
experimental method without violating 
clinical conceptions of personality. The 
suluiivii ues in *pplying two principles 
which follow fream the conceptions we 
have described: (1) systematic use of 
individual differ:nces to derive hypoth- 
eses as to general relationships and 
(2) the use of “:xperiments in nature.” 
Used together, they provide a frame- 
work for persorality investigation. We 
will deal with cach briefly. 

1. The analyxis of individual differ- 
ences is that stage of the experimental 
process which is especially productive 
of hypotheses. it seems paradoxical to 
think of individual difference studies 
as a useful anc’ even necessary stage in 
the derivation of general laws. In the 


past the occurrence of individual differ- 
ences has beer, considered “disturbing,” 
and was oftea attributed to “experi- 


mental error.” The aim of rigorous 
control was f-equently to suppress or 
eliminate thera. When they were con- 
sidered systervetically at all, they were 
viewed as a secial problem of interest 
only to applied psychologists, and quite 
a side issue t» the more basic quest for 
general laws 

Clinical research must take a radical 
departure from this point of view. We 
consider the analysis of individual dif- 
ferences as #1 integral phase of system- 
atic investigution, often to be invoked 
deliberately as a searchlight for posse 
relationships. This view recognizes an 
importani «attribute of ind:vidual dif- 
ferences which has seldom been stated 
explicitly—namely, that distributions of 
such differ:nces are an expression of 
general relationships among the rele- 


vant variables operating. For example, 
a psychological test score is the product 
of at least two factors and is defined 
by the relationship between these fac- 
tors, which is, in turn, the relationship 
tapped by the particular test item. Were 
this general relationship known and 
mathematically definable, each person 
could, through his score, be placed on 
the general curve of the function. I 
will restate this: Every obtained score 
in a distribution is attributable to, and 
potentially understandable in terms of, 
the functional relationship of which it 
is an expression. 

When we know the functional rela- 
tionships which underlie a test score 
we say the test is “valid” and that it 
has an unambiguous “rationale.” Its 
scores are correctly interpretable. But 
where the relationships are unknown, 
or poorly defined, the appearance of 
individual differences sets a task for 
analysis: to discover the sources of the 
variations, to find the relevant inter- 
vening variabies upon which response 
variation depends. The inability of the 
investigator to account 1or them or 
manipulate them stimulates him to in- 
voke new hypotheses. The continued 
persistence of individual differences in 
the experimental situation will ulti- 
mately bring under consideration all 
levels on which relationships may exist. 
These hypotheses are successively tried, 
and heid or eliminated until one or 
more are found to relate significantly 
to the phenomenon in question, and 
therefore to account for the individual 
differences. We can see therefore that 
the analysis of a distribution of indi- 
vidual differences can be an important 
way-station to a *et of functional rela- 
tions or general iaws. It would not be 
incorrect to place the origin of the 
search for persoiiality generalizations in 
problems of individual differences. 
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We can better express now the con- 
sequences of ignoring individual dif- 
ferences. Such a practice obscures prin- 
ciples which govern behavior. Yet this 
was traditionally the case for research 
in perception, for example, and resulted 
in the focusing of attention on only a 
very limited number of functional rela- 
tionships. Central determinants or per- 
sonality factors could not be investigated 
because they were never permitted to 
enter in the experiment as sources of 
variation. Had they been allowed to 
appear, attempts to explain them would 
have far earlier laid bare the limitations 
of contemporary explanatory concepts, 
and would perhaps have prompted 
more fruitful hypotheses involving per- 
sonality variables. 

Used in the manner described, indi- 
vidual differerce studies could con- 
tribute to exploring the limits of the 
organismic principle and make of it 
something more than a declaration of 
faith. By doggedly pursuing the search 
for sources of variation on all levels 
such studies could gradually show us 
how the organism works as a unit and 
take us beyond the mere recognition 
that this unitary principle exists. They 
will continually raise questions concern- 
ing the need for invoking various levels 
of causal determination in the explana- 
tion of a particular response. 

2. A second methodological consid- 
eration to which we would like to draw 
attention is the principle of “cxpert- 
ments in nature.” The phrase “experi- 
mcr’s created by maiure” expresses a 
way of effectively manipulating a vari- 
ck’= without having to elicit it arti- 
ficially or to vary it systematically within 
a single individual. The point previ- 
ously stated, that each individual can 
be viewed in terms of quantitacive 
variations Wii respect to a multiplicity 
f personality dimensions, reminds us 





that “nature” provides the researcher 
with specific “manipulations” of any 
variable in question. These dimensions 
include those under such rubrics as 
rapport (e.g., passive-compliant, passive- 
demanding, etc.), defensive structure 
(e.g., inhibition, intellectualization, com- 
pulsiveness, repression), and so forth. 
Recalling also our assumption concern- 
ing the continuity of normal and ab- 
normal conditions with respect to each 
of these factors, we would employ dis- 
ease conditions when we wish to obtain 
extreme variations in respect to one, 
two, or as many of these variables as 
we are able to define. 

Through appropriate clinical meas- 
ures, all levels of personality activity, 
including variables which are observ- 
able mainly in the therapeutic situation, 
can thus become amenable to investiga- 
tion. Manipulation is achieved (1) 
through judicious selection of cases 
which are characterized by a relatively 
fixed quantity of a personality variable 
being analyzed (independent variable), 
such as aggression, passivity, anxiety, 
etc., (2) by keeping these quantitative 
values of the independent variable 
constant, and allowing associated vari- 
ables to vary in their natural context. 
If, for instance, anxiety were chosen as 
the independent variable, then, through 
clinical and psychological test criteria 
of anxiety, individuals who represent 
different degrees of anxiety would be 
selecied. The effect of this sort of 
“quantitative manipuiauvi” on the de- 
pendent variable would be noted. In 
each case, the independent variable 
would be held constant either in terms 
of fixed antipolar groups, viz., a non- 
anxious and an anxieus group, or, if 
continuous measurements are possible, 
in terms of degrees of anxiety. 

Through this procedure we have not 
abandoned the traditional principle of 








manipul:ition of the variable; only the 
manner of effecting it has been altered. 
This procedure is no less an experi- 
ment; ranipulation and variation are 
merely :ccomplished in a fashion more 
congenial to the clinician’s assumption 
about Fis data (interaction and inter- 
dependence), and in a way which now 
permits him, given the clinical criteria, 
to inveitigate areas within the person- 


ality structure which could not be ap- 


proached with the traditional method.’ 
Appiying the two principles we have 
postuleted, we can now trace the course 


of an essentially clinical, experimental 
investigation of personality from: (1) an 
analysis of individual differences, in- 
cludirg selection of relevant hypotheses 
and variables for experimentation, (2) 
projection of such hypotheses in “experi- 
ment: in nature,” to (3) selection of 
significant variables for further quanti- 
tative measurement and the establish- 
mer... of functional relationships. We 
are cf course rather far removed from 
the last stage of such research, due 
to tie primitive state of our under- 
standing of personality dimensions and 
of techniques of refined quantitative 
measurement. 

I have emphasized only methodologi- 
cal implications of the “clinical atti- 
tud:.” There are conceptual ones as 
well, but I cannot go into these in this 


1 Egon Brunswik, in an important monograph 
1 up the inadequacies of conven- 
tional experimental design within a non- 
climcal framework. His proposal for a revised 
experimental model also emphasizes the features 
l mstant independent variables, allow- 


(2) has point 


ever 


of rolding 
1 others to vary, with the successive omission 
if factors in the process of establishing relation- 
hivs. However, he stresses, in addition, the im- 

tance of demonstrating the “‘representativeness” 
and this has led him to center 
sign analysis of error- 
es and to rely more heavily upon 
general than 


neralizations, 
research de 
ance techniqu 
tistical procedures in 
approach outlined here. 


around 


does the 
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paper. However, one may illustrate 
more concretely the scope of the clinical 
postulates I have outlined by mention- 
ing some of the questiens with which 
my associates and I have been preoccu- 
pied in our current and projected experi- 
mentation. We pose the possibility that 
such familiar sensory properties as abso- 
lute and differential thresholds may 
have adaptive significance: For example, 
they can be of “protective” usefulness 
to the individual, serving to invite or 
“keep out” stimulation, either by raising 
or lowering the level of minimal or 
differential excitation. Reasoning fur- 
ther, we ask whether this protective 
function would manifest itself in typical 
forms when different modes of de- 
fense predominate in the personality. 
Is the typical contraction of the hys- 
teric’s world abetted by a particular 
form-variety of threshold functioning? 
In individuals in whom repression is a 
favored mode of establishing equilib- 
rium can we expect to find that absolute 
and differential sense-thresholds are 
typically higher? Or, could such form- 
varieties of threshold functioning lead 
to discovery of new adaptive principles? 
Just as armor may be considered an 
artificial device for “raising the pain 
threshold,” so does it seem possible to 
impute similar significance to stimulus- 
limiting efforts of defense mechanisms. 

Mounting evidence points to the per- 
tinence of such broader concepts of ego 
integration as defense for understanding 
variations in sensory functioning and 
individual differences. Bartiey (1), sur- 
veying accumulated experience in the 
field of vision, points out that perceptual 
considerations alone have led to a search 
for overall controlling processes of total 
personality functioning—peripheral con- 
siderations alone. seem inadequate to 
explain virtually every visual phenome- 
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non: “. .. it is neither structure nor 
local process that poses the ultimate 
problems but rather the performance of 
the individual.” By utilizing the con- 
cepts of “defense,” the methads of “indi- 
vidual differences” and “experiments 
in nature,” my colleagues and I are 
attempting to explore the limits of this 
widely recognized but as yet unverified 
suspicion that causal ties exist between 
“peripheral” properties of the sensory 
apparatus and more general principles 
of ego organization. 


These studies 
represent still another attempt to extend 
clinical considerations to what has 
hitherto been a “no man’s land” for 
the personality theorist. 


. Brunswik, E. 


. Scnarer, R. On the use of psycholos 
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THE DILEMMAS OF GERMAN YOUTH 
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r the end of the war many people 
of good will all over the world 
entertained hopes, in varying 

degrees, that the young people of Ger- 
many could be reeducated for democ- 
racy. After three years of official and 
semi-official efforts by the occupying 
powers an appraisal can be attempted 
of the extent to which the hopes were 
justified and of the nature of the ob- 
stacles that may block a program for 
a democratic Germany. 

To take one step in this direction, a 
series of rather detailed interviews was 
conducted by the authors, in a town in 
the American zone, harboring, in addi- 
tion to small factories, a university with 


a student body gathered from many 
parts of Germany. Altogether 225 men 
and girls between 18 and 28 years of 
age were systematically interviewed in 


this community. Approximately half 
(122) of them were semi-skilled, skilled, 
or clerical workers with no college 
training. The rest were college or uni- 
versity students and professional people. 
This distribution was purposely chosen 
to make comparisons possible between 
the professional (as the most influential 
factor in opinion formation) and the 
nonprofessional groups. 

The figures mentioned in this paper, 
as well as all direct quotations, are from 
this sample. For further illumination 
of the psychological mechanisms at 
work, the discussion also utilizes mate- 
rial gathered from fifteen group discus- 
sions and six detailed case histories 
conducted by the authors. The under- 
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lying assumption being that the social 
concepts and attitudes which were ex- 
amined in this study are an outgrowth 
of early personal predispositions and 
experiences, the questions dealt both 
with the social and the personal outlook 
of these young people.’ 

From the standpoint of international 
understanding and cooperation, the 
value of a study such as this increases 
in direct proportion to the range of 
legitimate comparisons that can be 
made. Therefore, although the numeri- 
cal base of this analysis is small, we 
hope that the questions may be repeated 
in the other zones of Germany as well 
as in other countries. We would know 
much better where we stand if we could 
compare these young Germans with 
Americans, French, Mexican, and other 
young people of comparable age, sex, 
and socio-economic characteristics. 

The background data of the sample 
are shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 


PERSONAL ASPIRATIONS AND PLANS 


However absorbed in political activi- 
ties the Germans may have been in the 
past, it is apparent that young Germans 
today do not purport to be self-sacri- 
ficing political fanatics, but are prima- 
rily preoccupied with private concerns. 
In spite of the fact that money is 
extremely scarce, especially for young 
people, and prices are forbidding, 86 
per cent of the group want to get mar- 
ried, set up a home, and raise a family 
in the very near future. Although 


1 The questionnaire is appended. 
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prospects for security are not equally 
bright in all occupations (professional 
aspirants, including surprisingly enough 
the medical, have received much dis- 
couragement), all occupation groups 
show about the same readiness to start 
a home. : 


“I want to marry someone just like me.” 


The subjects had apparently given a 
good deal of thought to the kind of 
marriage partner they desire, judging 
from the promptness and volubility 
with which they answered the question. 
The differences between the views of 
the various socio-economic groups are 
slight, while on the other hand the 
differences between the answers of the 


TABLE 1 


CoMPOSITION BY AGE 


18-25 years 
26-30 years 


53-3 
46.7 


Total: 


100.0 (225) 


TABLE 2 


CoMPOSITION BY SEX 








Young Men 
Young Women 


57-4 
42.6 


Total: 100.0 (225) 


TABLE 3 


CoMPosITION BY EDUCATION 


PERCENTAGE 


One or more years of 
college or university 
No college or university 


Total 


45-7 
54-3 
100.0 (225) 


men and girls are striking. What the 
men quite bluntly put in first place 
as qualifications for a wife are such 
accomplishments, profitable to them- 
selves, as thrift, cleanliness, and cooking 
ability. The second choice, equally self- 
oriented, is the capacity to share and 
help disperse their worries and tribula- 
tions. Thirdly, they want to make sure 
that they will be the intellectual masters 
of the household. Most of them come 
right out and say they want their wives 
to be intellectually inferior to them, 
while a few express ihe thought more 
moderately, saying that their wives 
should not be above them in intellect. 

The German girls are much less con- 
crete as far as their first cl.sice goes, 
responding with etherealisms epito- 
mized by the young student who said, 
“I want to marry, first of all, a man 
who understands my soul.” This 
proposition, to judge by the variety 
of abstract expressions used, seems to 
be considered both delicate and com- 
plex. Next, ranking as a very poor 
second, comes the need for a good pro- 
vider. This secondary place assigned 
to economic security by the female half 
of the sample seems to reflect the tabus 
of German culture rather than the 
actual feelings of young German 
women. From frequent individual 
talks, it became clear that the German 
woman is at least as eager, if not more 
so, than her contemporaries elsewhere 
to find a husband who can take good 
care of her. However, as the talks 
made abundantly clear, her traditional 
role as an undemanding, self-sacrificing 
woman does not allow her to express 
her wishes frankly. While in other 
Western cultures a development toward 
equality of the sexes, incomplete though 
it is, has been under way for some time, 
in Germany male dominance has been 
considerably less undermined. The pos- 
sibilities for a German woman to be- 
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come economically independent are 
much slimmer than elsewhere, but, at 
the same time, a frank search for the 
security which she can attain only 
through marriage is rigidly tabued. 

Both sexes desire in a partner a some- 
what vaguely defined quality which is 
variously described as “depth of feel- 
ing,” “spiritual refinement,” or “recep- 
tivity to beauty.” A young law student 
says that what he wants is a wife who 
“has a deep feeling for beauty and 
many artistic interests.” As an after- 
thought, he adds, “I'd also like her to 
be a little bit pretty.” On the whole, 
however, looks and social accomplish- 
ments are mentioned scarcely at all by 
the girls and very infrequently by the 
men. 

Many of the characterizations of the 
ideal partner have a very revealing post- 
script: in summing up qualifications for 
a marriage partner, the young German, 
whether boy or girl, says in essence, 
“I want to marry a person who thinks 
and feels just the way I do.” A twenty- 
four-year-old German art student who 
was interviewed at regular intervals 
over a period of a year shows very 
clearly the consequences such a demand 
can have for everyday relationships. He 
has no close friends at all, and the 
situation disturbs him greatly. But in 
discussing his isolation, he always comes 
forth with the same explanation: that 
there just is no person, male or female, 
who is enough like him to make a 
close friendship possitle. He puts his 
acquaintances into various categories-- 
one agrees with him on politics, another 
agrees with him about art, and a third 
is good for hiking with in the country 
because he too appreciates nature in 
the same way. All other common ex- 
periences are rigidly excluded from each 
of these relationships because they 
might lead to dissent, which in curn, 
he believes, would disrupt the friend- 


ship. Another of our case histories 
dealt with a girl whose mother told 
her daughter, whenever she got into 
trouble with her playmates, to look for 
someone else with whom she could get 
along better. No word was said about 
the possibility of settling the difhculties 
by compromise. A third subject who 
was observed closely had four different 
employers in a period of ten months. 
Although the nature of the jobs and 
the personality of the employers—two 
of whom were Americans—varied 
widely, she had the same difficulties 
in each position. Finding herself faced 
with the minor conflicts common to all 
relationships, she took flight. It did not 
occur to her to state her grievances and 
to attempt to reconcile her interests 
with those of her fellow workers and 
employers. 

This tendency to limit one’s relation- 
ships to people who are as much like 
oneself in character and outlook as pos- 
sible contrasts significantly with the pre- 
vailing respect paid in America to the 
capacity for, and desirability of, adjust- 
ment. As several surveys have shown, 
similarity of interests and background 
are among the factors most conducive 
to happy marriage. But in our schools, 
our clinics, our town meetings, and 
even in our popular literature and mo- 
tion pictures, the capacity for adjust- 
ment is recommended as one of the 
prerequisites for a successful life. Con- 
tent analysis of fiction in American 
magazines has shown that among the 
most popular types of characters in love 
stories are the men or women who 
achieve successful marriages in spite of 
basic differences, say in politics, religion, 
or social background. Another popular 
character both in fiction and radio 
serials is the strong but benign small- 
town philosopher, usually elderly, whose 
mission in life is to bring about, be- 
tween married couples and other kinds 
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of partners, compromises which make 
possible a mutual understanding and 
final successful adjustment. This is not 
to say that as a result of such a philoso- 
phy the average American deliberately 
looks for circumstances which call for 
adjustment. But the fact remains that 
in the conduct of his everyday life he 
does not deliberately avoid situations in 
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cent want three or more children. As 
Table 4 shows, there is little difference 
between the professional and nonpro- 
fessional groups with regard to desired 
family size. 

The prospective German parent, to 
judge by these young people, is going 
to be guided by semi-authoritarian prin- 
ciples in the upbringing of his children. 


TABLE 4 


How many children would you like to have? 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


PERCENTAG! 


TRADE AND CLERICAL 
GROUP 
PERCENTAGE 


Group 





No children wanted 

One child only 

Two children 

Three or 

Undecided or 
Total: * 


more 
no answer 





* The total includés only the 86 per cent of the sample who want to get married. 
; I g 


which adjustment is necessary. The 
American is encouraged by his institu- 
tions to develop the flexibility and inner 
strength on which successful adapta- 
tion is based. Indeed, he is taught that 
mutual adjustment is one of the chief 
means of growth, and he is given to 
understand that, without this facility, 
living harmoniously with others is not 
The German, on the other 
hand, is encouraged by the institutions 
which surround him to look for asso- 
ciates and situations already tailored to 
his measurements. It is not so much 
that the concept of adjustment is 
directly attacked by those who educate 
him; rather, the idea itself is absent 
from the cultural tradition. 


Children Are to Be Goaded, 
Guided 


The desire for a family is unanimous 
among the 86 per cent of the sample 
that want to marry soon, and 51 per 


possible. 


Not 


As Table 5 shows, the whip is still con- 
sidered the most effective tool of child 
rearing. 


TABLE 5 


How should parents handle disobedience? 


PERCENTAGE 


Use no pressure 
(just leave child alone, set 
good example) 


Use verbal pressure 
(scolding, contempt, 
forms of shaming) 


other 
Corporal punishment 44.0 
No answer 4-9 
Total: 





100.0 (225) 





Further analysis shows that among 
the 24 per cent who plan to use verbal 
pressure to enforce obedience the ma- 
jority are thinking in terms of severe 
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contempt and other serious forms of 
shaming. 

Every form of punishment which humbles 
the child is preferable to corporal punishment. 
If the child won't mind, he should be further 
humiliated until he does. 

For exceptionally bad behavior besides 
severe punishment I think one should also 


shame the child, like making him feel he is 
not worthy of his parents. 


One should use contempt as punishment, 
not so much the whip. He should not be 
spoken to by anyone in the house for half a 
day or even longer. 


Such comments show little awareness 
of the fact that the psychological dan- 
gers of humiliation and shaming can be 
greater than the momentary stings of 
the rod. 

It is also the opinion of the majority 
that self-expression among young chil- 
dren should be kept to a minimum. To 
make sure that the interviewees would 
see the problems in realistic terms, they 
were asked how they would handle cer- 
tain typical situations. The results, 
which appear in Tables 6 and 7, show 
that about half of the sample would 
prohibit freedom in such matters as 
what to wear and with whom to play. 
And as to the occasional expression of 
aggressive feelings, two-thirds of these 
future parents say in no uncertain terms 
that even the child under six must be 
prevented from making any demonstra- 
tions of hostility. The use of cross lan- 
guage or the acting out of anger are 
completely unacceptable. 

The reasons for this attitude are two- 
fold: in the first place, aggressive acts 
by the small child are considered an 
expression of the evil spirit which it is 
the aim of education to break; and, 
secondly, demonstrations of independ- 
ence and aggression in a child are in- 
variably experienced as an insult to the 
parent’s authority which, for the main- 


TABLE 6 


De yeu think that parents should permit 
chidren between 4 end 8 years a certain 
amount of freedom, for instance, let them 
choose their playmates, permit them to spend 
playtime as they like, permit the child to 

determine bed time? 





| PERCENTAGE 
| 





7 j 
Permit own will, unqualified 34.2 


Permit own will, except re- 
garding bed time 
No own will 


Total: 


16.4 
49.4 
100.0 (225) 


TABLE 7 
Should children under 6 years be permitted 
to express a certain amount of aggression? 





| PERCENTAGE 


Yes 22.2 
No 67.4 
No answer 10.4 
Total: 100.0 (225) 





tenance of his own unstable self-esteem, 
he very much needs to protect. 

These prospective parents conceive 
primarily of one reaction to negative 
behaviors punishment. Such behavior 
is viewed as an isolated phenomenon 
unrelated to the total development of 
the child and is not looked at as a warn- 
ing signal that something is wrong in 
the child’s relationship to his environ- 
ment. Thus less than ten of the sub- 
jects said, in discussing how they would 
handle disobedience, that they would 
first look for its causes. 

From the fact that self-will and occa- 
sional hostility* are systematically re- 
pressed, we may anticipate that educa- 
tion in Germany, as long as these young 
people are at the helm, will not consist 


2 An interesting sidelight on the present status 
accorded the female sex came from a young man 
who believes that “boys should be allowed to 
express aggression from time to time, but girls 
never. 
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in gradual guidance toward socializa- 
tion but rather in a series of harsh and 
abrupt shocks which are more designed 
to satisfy the needs of the parents than 
the interests of the child. It is one of 
those strange quirks of history that in 
Germany, one of the birthplaces of 
modern psychology, its findings seem 
to be little known or utilized. Psy- 
chology courses as they are known in 
the United States, for example, are not 
only conspicuously absent from the cur- 
ricula of high schools and many col- 
leges, but also popularized presentations 
of psychology applied to problems of 
everyday living are rarely seen in mass 
communications such as magazines, 
newspapers, radio programs, and public 
lectures. 


SoctaL AND Po.LitTicaAL OrIENTATION 


The political concepts of these young 
students and workers will discourage 
some observers and encourage others 
depending on whether, at'the end of 
the war, they were optimistic or pes- 
simistic about the possibilities for the 
eradication of the Hitler ideology and 
the democratization of Germany. The 
optimist will be disappointed to find 
that only half of our informants believe 
that a democratic government would 
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be best for Germany, that almost half 
want to emigrate, and that, when it 
comes to the question of responsibility 
for the war, Nazi slogans still guide 
a great deal of their thinking. The 
pessimists who did not expect much to 
begin with may feel the prospects for 
the reorientation of Germany are more 


hopeful than he had thought. 


Fifty Per Cent Are for a Strong-Hand 
Rule 


An occupying power which at the 
same time endeavors to implant demo- 
cratic ideas among the occupied peoples 
is in an ambiguous position. The rather 
peremptory manner in which it must 
enforce its terms conflicts with the idea 
of self-determination, and, moreover, it 
is only natural that an occupied popu- 
lation would find it difficult to be 
favorably disposed toward any aspect 
of the occupying power. It is in such 
a setting that the figures in Table 8 
must be viewed. 

As the table shows, there is a balance 
of forces between those who say they 
want a democratic regime and those 
who want a strong-hand government. 
There is little difference in respect to 
education. If anything, the trade and 
clerical group seems to be slightly more 


TABLE 8 


What form of government would be the most desirable for Germany? 





Torat Group 
PERCENTAGE 


TRADE AND 
CLERICAL 
Group 
PERCENTAGE 


COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY 
Group 
PERCENTAGE 





A democratic government * 
A strong-hand rule 
No answer 


Total: 


100 








5 
.O 
B.S 


.0 (225) 


46.6 48.3 
44.6 


8.8 


43-5 
8.2 








100.0 (103) 100.0 (122) 





* This category includes all those who actually used the term “democracy.” 


As will be shown in 


the text a portion of these subjects do not have an orthodox concept of democracy in mind. 
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receptive to democratic ideas, a finding 
which, if confirmed by investigations 
with broader samples, would have con- 
siderable significance for those con- 
cerned with reeducation. Students of 
contemporary German history are 
aware of the pre-war tendency in Ger- 
man academic circles to avoid being 
the standard bearers of liberalism, as 
they so frequently are in other countries. 
They may therefore find the present 
reluctance of the student group to set 
the pace for a more progressive orienta- 
tion to be merely the continuation of 
a trend. 


TABLE 9 
What kind of strong-hand rule? 


PERCENTAGE 


Dictatorship 
Monarchy 
Total: 


51.5 
48.5 
100.0 (99) 


The non-democrats, as Table 9 shows, 
are about evenly divided between prefer- 
ence for a monarchy and preference for 
a dictatorship. By the same token, 
many of those who actually use the 
term “dictator” try to sweeten its cur- 
rently unpopular taste by a variety of 
One way of doing so is to 
delimit the type of personality who 
should fill the role. Several subjects 
speak of a “decent dictator,” a “benevo- 
lent dictator,” or a “strong man who 
has the interests of his people at heart,” 
as though by making the man with 
dictatorial powers a good man the in- 
stitution itself would become less 
ominous. Another way to make the 
idea appear palatable is used by those 
who propose that the dictatorship 
should be temporary, representing a 
ten- or fifteen-year transition period 
from war to eventual democratic gov- 
ernment. “We aren’t ready for democ- 


devices. 


racy yet and until we are we need a 
strong man for a leader.” It may take 
ten years, or fifteen years, or longer. 
One gets the impression from this kind 
of remark about the advisability of post- 
poning democracy that it really camou- 
flages a desire to defer it into infinity, 
or at least until such time as the sub- 
ject would no longer be concerned with 
the political atmosphere. A third group 
among those who advise dictatorship 
want to exonerate themselves by saying 
that, while they personally would like 
democracy, the common people need a 
dictatorship. “I want a strong-hand 
rule,” says a young secretary, “because 
for the common people it is best. Of 
course, I myself prefer democracy.” 

As to the concept of democracy, a 
number of those who recommend it 
also have a hybrid notion in mind. 
They use such definitions as “democracy 
based on the Fihrer principle,” “democ- 
racy in which only the most intelligent 
should have a say,” and “democracy 
without the confusion of political 
parties.” 

But even the most progressive among 
the young informants who advocate 
democracy do not conceive of it in 
terms of the checks and balances of 
a freely functioning system. Believing 
that “good leaders” guarantee “good 
government,” they have little interest 
in the processes by which such leaders 
attain power. The idea of government 
as a grass-roots process, stemming from 
the conviction that the people them- 
selves know or can find out what is 
good for them, is incomprehensible to 
these young people. This is indicated, 
for instance, by the answers the group 
gave when asked where they feel the 
closest ties: to the nation or to the home 
town. There is a marked tendency to 
put nation first and home town last. 
In other words, it is to the vague symbol 
of the State rather than to the concrete 
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and practical areas of the local commu- 
nity that the German feels his first 
loyalties. The fellowship he feels with 
his people is not for his flesh and blood 
neighbor but for a disembodied ab- 
straction to which he likes to refer as 
the “Fatherland.” And it is in the high 
chambers of the state rather than in 
individual talks, town meetings, and 
political forums that he expects the out- 
lines for the concrete policies of his 
country to be thrashed out. 

Oddly enough, though the young 
German often says that he and his 
countrymen need a strong leader, he 
evidently does not mean to imply that 


TABLE 10 


Which country, in your opinion, has the best 
form of government? 


| PERCENTAGE 


: | 
Switzerland | 35. 


England 28. 
U. S. A. 15. 
Sweden 4- 
Others or no answer 

Total: 


some form of authoritarian government 
is in principle the most desirable. On 
the contrary, when asked what country 
has the best form of government, nearly 
all the young people questioned pointed 
to countries with democratic structures: 
in the first place, Switzerland; in the 
second place, the ex-enemy England; 
and, in a poor third place, the United 
States. 

Obviously there is something in the 
nature of a conflict here. One might 
conjecture that with his intéllect the 
young German senses that democracy 
is somehow a superior form of govern- 
ment—or at least that it will be to his 
credit to say so. But apparently he 
hesitates to introduce democratic proc- 
esses on a practical, day-to-day basis. 


Nearly Half Are Would-Be Emigrants 

It is not surprising that young Ger- 
mans, cut off from the rest of the world 
for much of their lives, have consider- 
able curiosity about the way of life in 
other countries. Nor is it surprising, in 
view of the ignominious end of National 
Socialism and the devastation of Ger- 
many, that they should feel serious dis- 
satisfaction with their own circum- 
stances. But even so, to one familiar 
with the intensely nationalistic spirit of 
Germany, it will certainly come as a 
surprise that almost half of this sample 
of young people would like to leave 


TABLE 11 


Given complete freedom of movement, would 
you choose to stay in Germany or to go to 
some other country to live? 


TRADE AND 
CLERICAL 
Group 
PERCENTAGE 


| COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY 

Group 
PERCENTAGE 





Stay in Germany 
Emigrate 


Total: 


55-4 
44.6 


100.0 (103) 
! 


53.2 
46.8 


100.0 (122) 








Germany if they could. Probably never 
before in the history of this strongly 
nationalistic country has there been such 
an urge to emigrate. There is prac- 
tically no difference between the student 
and the nonstudent groups in this 
respect (Table 11). 

But there does seem to be a slight dif- 
ference in the desire to leave the country 
between those who say that they want 
a der. cratic system of government for 
Germany and those who prefer a strong- 
hand rule. The group with the demo- 
cratic orientation appears to include 
more individuals who would like to 
stick it out in their own country 
(Table 12). 

The case histories suggest several 
explanations for this phenomenal figure 
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of would-be emigrants: political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological. To deter- 
mine the chief motivating factors, how- 
ever, would require a more intensive 
study than this one. In view of the 
fairly large emigration to the Western 
Hemisphere* that is to be expected 
in the near future, such a study would 
be an undertaking of some practical 
significance, since it would tell us 
what future emigrants expect to find 
and what they may be expected to 
contribute. 


TABLE 12 


Given complete freedom of movement, would 
you choose to stay in Germany or to go to 
some other country to live? 


ated, in part, of guilt for the war just 
past. 

The 25 per cent who would like to 
see Germany take sides and fight in 
the event of another war were for the 
most part front-line soldiers, as a check 
of their war records shows. In Panzer 
divisions, in the Waffen SS, in the 
infantry, and in the Luftwaffe, they 
experienced the excitement, and, as 
some express it, the “sublime exhilara- 
tion” of war. Considering the hard- 
ships undergone by the front-line troops, 


TABLE 13 


In the case of another war, should Germany 
stay out or take sides with those whom she 
considers in the right? 











Want 
| STRONG-HAND 
RULE 
PERCENTAGE 


Want 

DemocraTIc 

GOVERNMENT | 

PERCENTAGE | 

| | 

Stay in Germany SF. 
Emigrate 

T tal : 





52.0 


47-9 
(106) 100.0 (99) 


All But the Veterans Want to Avoid 
Another War 


Much as the Germans talk about the 
possibility of another war, for them- 
selves war is the last thing they want. 
Approximately two-thirds of the 225 
young people in the sample say they 
want definitely to steer clear of future 
military alliances.) They have had 
enough, they say, and furthermore an- 
other war hole- no promise of glory 
for Germany. sut if they could be 
assured of immunity, they would have 
no serious objections to watching a 
major conflict between Americans and 
Russians from the sidelines. Such a 
conflict, many of them decided, might 
enable Germany to rise again, exoner- 

8 According to our figures, the largest group 


wants to go to some of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


country 


| PERCENTAGE 





Stay out 65.6 

Take sides 25.2 

No answer 9.2 
Total: 100.0 (225) 





especially in the last year of the war, 
one might expect that it would be just 
these battle veterans who have had 
enough. But, on the contrary, they 
wouldi like to repeat the “supreme” ex- 
perience of comradeship and combat 
and to finish successfully an undertak- 
ing that was frustrated by defeat. 


The Nazi Slogans Remain 

In naming the causes of World War II, 
the respondents assume a position that 
lies somewhere between the orthodox 
National Socialist view and what might 
be called a post-war orientation. Their 
answers to the question: Which cir- 
cumstances or persons do you think are 
responsible for the Second World War? 
show up the dilemma of German young 
people clearly. Forty per cent of them 
say that Germany had responsibility 
for the war, but, from the context in 
which such statements are made, it 
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becomes clear that this is a form of lip 
service to the judgment of the rest of 
the world. For nine out of every ten 
who mention German _ responsibility 
feel compelled to alleviate the weight 
of the German war guilt with a variety 
of Hitler cliches. 


It is all the fault of the Versailles Treaty; 
the forces that made Hitler strong were 
international capital and the Munich policy 
Hitler and the National Socialist Party and 
the German General Staff made this war. 


The ruthlessness of Hitler and his associa- 
tions was important [begins another in- 
formant who then hastens to add], but there 
were other forces too: the economiq serfdom 
of Germany since 1918, the greed of Jewish 
capital all over the world, Bolshevism, the 
stupidity of politicians everywhere in not 
settling the differences between the East and 
West by peaceful means. 

In other words, when asked for an 
evaluation of a situation which was 
previously structured for them, the sub- 
jects automatically reverted to the inter- 
pretations so neatly worked out by the 
former Propaganda Ministry, acknowl- 
edging information they have subse- 
quently acquired simply by tacking it 
on regardless of logic and internal con- 
sistency. The perseveration of such pat 
explanations for complicated events al- 
lows the young German to take the 
mental path of least resistance. And 
an even more forceful appeal of the 
old propaganda lies in its premise that 
Germans were driven by forces beyond 
their control, thus absolving them of 
personal guilt. Apparently the young 
German of today does not feel strong 
enough to forego such reassurance and 
to accept responsibility for the events 
of the past. 


Self-Criticism: The Ray of Hope 


Bleak though the situation looks in 
many respects, a certain encouragement 
lies in the fact that German youth do 
not consistently carry over the Nazi 


scapegoating technique and lack of in- 
sight to new situations. This is revealed 
by their answers to two questions. 
Asked, “what, in your opinion, are 
the main obstacles to the reconstruction 
of Germany?” as much responsibility 
was placed on the shoulders of the Ger- 
r-an administration and population in 
g..ieral as on the occupying powers 
and other outside factors. The factors 
specified are listed in Table 14 in the 


TABLE 14 


What in your opinion are the main obstacles 
to the reconstruction of Germany? * 








NuMBER OF VOTES 





. The occupation policy is at 

fault 162 
. German administration is 

bad 149 
. It is the low morals of the 

German population 132 
. We can't recover because of 

the partition into zones 130 
. The loss of the agrarian 

parts in the East makes 

recovery impossible 113 





* The subjects could name as many reasons as 
they choose. 


rank order of frequency with which 
they were mentioned. 

The above enumeration shows that, 
when faced with a situation for which 
there are no ready-made slogans and 
to which there is no prescribed ap- 
proach, the respondents in this study 
are able to be relatively objective. 

Asked “What do you consider the 
chief strengths of the German people 
and what do you consider their chief 
weaknesses?” they pointed out as the 
major shortcomings of the German 
character those very factors which have 
made Germany as a nation a source of 
international conflicts in the past. It 
is in the political sphere that they see 
themselves failing most seriously, with 
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the majority of all criticisms pointing 
to the political immaturity of the Ger- 
man people. 

Thus, the young generation specifies 
the logical consequences of a type of 


education which omits any training for 
adjustment and, based on obedience to 
a superior family authority, fails to 
instill in them the independence neces- 


TABLE 15 


NATIONAI 
SAMPI 


WEAKNESSES 


CHARACTER SPr¢ D BY THI 


Ge RMAN 


NuMBER OF 

We are too willing to defer 

to authority 

- Our inability to compromise 
and stick together 

3. We are always 
extremes 

. Our inability to understand 
a different way of hfe 

. We are too willing to ap- 
prove of things foreign 


going to 


sary to reject any political authority 
past or present. Unfortunately, they 
see no connection between these au- 
thoritarian methods of education which 
they intend to pass on to their own 
children and their owa political atti- 
tudes which they recognize almost 
unanimously as shortcomings. 

Nevertheless, the fact that there ex- 
ists some insight, however disconnected, 
into their weaknesses, and the fact that 
when faced with a new situation they 
do not automatically regress to the de- 
fensive mechanisms of blaming some- 
thing outside of themselves suggest that 
there may be a bare framework on 
which a democratic structure might yet 
be erected. 


APPENDIX 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


1a. Are you married? 
5. Do you have the intention to get mar 
ried within the next 5 years? 


What qualities do you desire most in 
a marriage partner? 

Do you want to have children? 

. How many children? 

. How should parents handle disobedi 
ence? 
o you think that parents should permit 
children between 4 and 8 years a 
certain amount of freedom, for in 
stance, let them choose their play 
mates, permit them to spend playtime 
as they like, permit the child to deter 
mine bed time? 

+, Should children under 6 years be per 
mitted to express a certain amount 
of aggression? 

What torm of government would be 
the most desirable for Germany? 
Which country, in your opinion, has the 

best form of ‘government? 

Given complete freedom of movement, 
would you choose to stay in Germany 
or go to some other country to live? 

Please indicate where you feel the 
strongest tie: (Put the number 1 next 
to your first choice, the number 2 
next to your second choice, and so 
on, till you have ranked every choice.) 

Toward the family 

Toward the church 

Toward the community 
Toward mankind 

Toward my personal friends 
Toward the state 

Other choice not specified here 

In the case of another war, should Ger- 
many stay out or take sides with 
those whom she considers in the 
right? 

Which circumstances or persons do you 
think are responsible for the Second 
World War? 

What, in your opinion, are the main 
obstacles to the reconstruction of 
Germany? 

Do you believe that there is such a 
thing as national character? 

lease describe the national char 
acteristics of the German people, their 
virtues as well as their weaknesses. 


Age 

Education . . 

War Participation 

(member of what formation. 
 . ee 

Father’s occupation 

Own occupation, if 





A STUDY OF SCHIZOPHRENIC LANGUAGE * 


BY MARY ALICE WHITE 
New York Hospital—Westchester Division, White Plains 


HE earliest descriptions of schizo- 

phrenic language were made 

by Kraepelin (6) and Bleuler (1), 
who had observed many schizophrenic 
patients and had noted their peculiar 
language. Both of these clinicians de- 
scribed this language in ways that are 
still in use today. It was they who 
first wrote of stereotypy, incoherence, 
negativism, neologisms, disturbances of 
association, flight of ideas, and word 
salads. Since these findings, there have 
been investigations on the ability to ab- 
stract in language by Rashkis (7) and 
on verbal reasoning by Cameron (2, 3). 
Woods (8) analyzed verbatim material 
from schizophrenic patients and found 
lack of precision, egocentricity, “slip- 
ping” from one category to another, 
and use of metaphors. 

Research in schizophrenic language 
has been limited largely to “deterio- 
rated” schizophrenics, or has not been 
focused experimentally upon the prob- 
lem of language itself. It is the pur- 
pose of this study to investigate ex- 
perimentally the differences between 
normal and schizophrenic language. 
The patients studied had been hos- 
pitalized for less than a year, on the 
average, so that whatever differences 
might be found would be true of 
schizophrenics in their early hospital 
course when they were relatively free 
from “deterioration.” Such findings 
should be of help, therefore, to the 


* The author wishes to acknowledge the criti- 
cisms and suggestions of Professor Henry E. 
Garrett, and to thank Dr. James H. Wall, Medi- 
cal Director, Dr. Edward I. Strongin, Head, 
Psychology Department, and the staff of The 
New York Hospital—Westchester Division, whose 
cooperation made this study possible. 


clinician in the earlier diagnostic phases 
of the illness. 

In setting up this experiment, certain 
limitations had to be observed. The 
test material had to be simple so that 
it could be handled in the patient's 
room, and it had to be within the test- 
ing limits of psychotic patients. Forty- 
five minutes was found by previous 
experience to be a practical upper limit. 
Moreover, it was thought that no ap- 
paratus or precision instruments should 
be used as these might readily arouse 
fear and suspicion on the part of the 
patient. 


METHOD 


Some 30 charts were studied which 
contained verbatim trends of schizo- 
phrenic patients, and those words were 


noted which appeared frequently in 
these trends. Exploratory pre-testing 
with the first list of over 50 words 
showed that only 15 could be used 
within the time limits of this study. 
These 15 words were selected at random 
from the list of 50. 

Our list of 15 words contains 3 verbs, 
11 nouns, 2 adjectives, and 2 pronouns, 
with 3 words having a dual grammati- 
cal role. These words in order were: 

Body Every Mine 
Child Friend Old 
Death God Pride 
Different Tate Suspicion 
Envy Love Theirs 

The subjects chosen were 20 schizo- 
phrenic patients, all being treated in 
a private mental hospital. These were 
matched with 20 normal subjects. The 
total of 40 subjects was grouped in 
the following way: 
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10 catatonic type, dementia praecox 
5 male 
5 female 
10 paranoi’ type, dementia praecox 
5 e 
; female 
20 norimnals 
10 male 
10 female 


Considerable effort was put into match- 
ing, so that each patient was matched 
with a normal of the same sex, age, 
education, and _ socio-economic back- 
ground. The patients were all drawn 
from the Greater New York area, and 
normals were drawn from the same 
area, often the same location. The 
average age of the schizophrenics was 
27.6 years, with a range of 16-43 years; 
the average age of the normals was 
7.35 years, with a range of 16-41 years. 
The average education of the schizo- 
phrenics was high school plus 2.7 years 
of college; that of the normals was 
high school plus 2.85 years of college. 
The range in education for the schizo- 
phrenics was from one year of high 
school to completion of graduate school; 
the range for the normals was from 
two years of high school to the comple- 
tion of graduate school. 

Only the catatonic and paranoid 
types of dementia praecox were in- 
cluded because more of these two types 
were available than of the hebephrenic 
and simple types. 


PROCEDURE 


The design of this study falls into 
three parts. 


I. Word Identification 


The 15 words were first typed on 
one page and 13 carbon copies made. 


1 This method was adapted at the suggestion 
of Dr. Joseph Zubin from L. Postman, J. S. 
Bruner, and E. McGinnies, “Personal values as 
selective factors in perception.” This JourNAL, 
1945, 43, 142-154. 


Nos. 11, 9, 7, 5, and 3 of the carbon 
copies were selected. These carbons 
provided a series of stimuli at equal 
carbon intervals from blurredness to 
clarity. Tus >: five words at a time, 
these carbon copies were enlarged pho- 
tographically. There were five words 
per photograph, three photographs foi 
each step in clarity, making 15 photo 
graphs in all. Carbon «1 was consid- 
ered trial one, carbon g considered trial 
two, and so on, making five trials, of 
three photographs each, ranging from 
extremely blurred to clear. These 
words were photographed sutlhiciently 
large so as not to present a reading 
difficulty and all subjects either had 
normal vision (20/20) or wore glasses 
correcting to normal. 

The subject examined each of the 15 
photographs in succession, holding it 
no farther away than arm’s length. 
Each subject was instructed as follows: 

I am going to show you some photographs 
of words. These words will be so blurred 
you may not be able to read them, but your 
job is to guess what each word is, even 
though you cannot read it. I will keep a 
record of your time but you don’t have to 
hurry. 


A record was made of the subject’s 
guess at each word, and time was re- 
corded for each photograph. 


II. Word Arrangement 

The same 15 words were printed sep- 
arately upon 15 pieces of cardboard. 
These were placed before the subject 
on a table, and he was asked to arrange 
them in three ways. 

A. Free: 

I want you to arrange these words in any 


way you wish. When you are through, 
simply tell me how you have done it. 


B. Mine and Theirs: 


Now I want you to put these words into 
two groups. Put over here the words that 
go with the word “Mine” and over here 
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the words that go with the word “Theirs.” 
Try to put all the words into either one 
of the two groups. When you are through, 
simply tell me how you have done it. 


C. Like and Dislike: 


Now I want you to put the words over 
here that you like, and the words over there 
that you dislike. Try to put all the words 
into either one of the two groups. 


For each of these three situations, a 
record was made of the subject’s ar- 
rangement and a verbatim record of his 
explanation in A and B. 


III. Word Sentences 
The subject was told: 


I am going to read you a word, and I 
want you to make up a sentence using the 
word that I give you in the sentence. I will 
keep a record of your time. 


The same 15 words were used for sti:\u 
lus words. Reaction time and total tume 
were recorded, and the sentences taken 
down verbatim. 

The design of this experiment was 
based on three clinical observations of 


schizophrenia which seemed a good 
starting-point for investigating the pe- 
culiar Janguage of schizophrenia: (a) 
Schizophrenics are thought to misinter- 
pret the world about them (4, p. 211) 
and hence were asked to identify words 


to test their manner of interpret- 
ing language. (4) Schizophrenics are 
thought to classify or categorize dif- 
ferently (Cameron, Kasanin) and hence 
they were asked to sort words into 
categories. (c) Schizophrenic language 
is said to appear when the patient 
speaks spontaneously. Each patient, 
therefore, was given the opportunity to 
form sentences in response to standard 
stimuli. 


RESULTS 


Ouantitative Results 
The statistical results are shown in 
Figures 1-5 and Tables 1-5. The rec- 





ords were analyzed for accuracy, effi- 
ciency, and for methods in performing 
each task. These results were tabulated 
for schizophrenics and for normals, set- 
ting the normal performance arbitrarily 
at 100 per cent, and for each item 
dividing the schizophrenic total per- 
formance by the normal total perform- 
ance. This gives a percentage compari- 
son between the two groups for each 
of the criteria. These percentage com- 
parisons are portrayed in bar diagrams 
for the sake of clarity. 

This statistical treatment was chosen 
for its simplicity and because it re- 
quired no statistical assumptions which 
would be untenable in this design. It 
also allows the clinician to perceive 
clearly the pattern of differences be- 

‘een schizophrenic and normal lan- 

age. It is this pattern of differences 
which seems important, rather than any 
single criterion. 

The critical level for differences was 
set arbitrarily at plus or minus 50 per 
cent from normal performance, and 
these levels are represented in Figures 
1-5 by the two broken lines. Any 
subtest on which schizophrenics differ 
by 50 per cent or more from the nor- 
mals is considered (within the limits 
of this study) a “critical sign.” In 
Figure 1, for example, there are four 
such critical signs, i.e., items in which 
schizophrenics differ by more than 50 
per cent in performance from normals. 

The results of Part II, Word Arrange- 
ment, are treated in the same manner as 
Parts I and III except that the A, B, and 
C sections are treated separately as Free 
(Figure 2), Mine and Theirs (Figure 
3), and Like and Dislike (Figure 4). 

The statistical treatment of the results 
must be considered in the light of the 
actual language from the protocols. 
These qualitative results are presented 
for each of the signs found critical by 
quantitative methods. 
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Quatirative Resutts: CriticaL SIGNs 


I. Word Identification (Figure 1 and 
Table 1) 


Eleven nonsense words were given 
by the schizophrenics, and none by the 
normals. To be considered a nonsense 
word, the word had to be given as a 
word by the subject, and when he was 
questioned, to be accepted by him as a 
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photographs. On these two tasks 
schizophrenics made such comments as: 


Still look like spots to me . . . Don’t see 
any words ... All remind me of teeth, the 
shape of them, no words . . . looks like it’s 
written backwards. 

Would be ridiculous to guess . Could 
be anything . . . don’t know what they are 

. don’t know what that is . they all 
could be words ... really couldn’t tell you .. . 


I've no idea... no. 


TABLE 1 


Comp 


1. Average total ume 
2. Words right 

3. Letters 
. Nons 
. Wor 
. Word 
. Omi 


, 
right, omitting right words 


nse W 


| Ss 


sion 


. We ght d 
Repetiti 


YW 
\V 


Words: all letter F . letters 
Total let 
W 
W 
5. W 


Trial 1, 


arbitrarily at 


ed per trial. 

taken 
involving infinity 
of normal performance. 


er have 

nt 
word. Any such senseless words that 
were spelled were recorded as “spelled.” 
Some of nonsense words were 
“ladylation,” “appleless,” “dropletess,” 
“owic,” “wester,” “panter.” A general 
trend which appears in Table 1 
“omissions” and “words guessed” should 
be explained. Schizophrenics were un- 
willing to guess at the words which 
were more difficult to see. Trials 1 
and 2 were, of course, the hardest tasks, 
and it is on these trials that the schizo- 
phrenics were unwilling to guess and 
even misinterpreted the content of the 


these 


as 


weight 5; trial 2, 
100 per cent. 
been arbitrarily assigned t 
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Scniz. 
PERCENTAGE t 


TOTAL 


Noro. 


| 
Tora 
Scuiz. | 


NIwMOonUcdc 
+ 


S 





i | 


2 


weight 4, etc. 


the critical level of plus or 


The normals were willing to guess at 
all but three of the 300 words. 


Il. Word Arrangement 

A. Free. In this arrangement (Fig- 
ure 2 and Table 2) the subject was 
asked to explain how he had arranged 
the words, and an analysis was made 
of the type of arrangement and of the 
themes used. Table 2 and Figure 2 
show the critical signs. The types of 
arrangement are self-explanatory, except 
perhaps “mixed arrangements.” This 
occurred when syntax, the alphabet, 
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AVERAGE TIME 


WORDS RIGHT 

LETTERS RIGHT, 

OMITTING WORDS 
NONSENSE WORDS 


WORDS SPELLED 


WORDS, ALL LETTERS 
WRONG 


OMISSIONS 


WEIGHTEO SCORE 
REPETITIONS 


WRONG WORDS, RIGHT 
NO. OF LETTERS 
WORDS: ALL LETTERS 
WRONG, WRONG NO LETTERS 
TOTAL LETTERS RIGHT 


WEIGHTED LETTER 
SCORE 
WEIGHTED SCORE, 
TRIALS 1-3 


WORDS GUESSED 





ail 








O% 50% 


PERCENTAGE ( 


500% 
AND OVER 


100% 150% 200% 


SOMPARISONS BETWEEN SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NorMALs iN Worp 


IDENTIFICATION 


word meaning, and other types of 
arrangements were all used in 
combination. 

Normals used “personal” themes for 
the central idea of their arrangements 
in such examples as: “things I like and 
things I don’t like,” “personal traits,” 
“things associated with character,” 
“things that aren’t mine,” and “things 
we like and dislike and feel.” “Per- 
sonal” is used here to mean pertaining 
to a person, to one’s self, or to one’s 


one 


own. 
The schizophrenics, on the other 
hand, used half as many personal 





themes, and frequently employed the 
type of theme which has been called 
“universal.” “Universal” here means 
pertaining to the universe or life, or 
existing everywhere or in all people. 
Here are some examples of these moral, 
religious themes involving life and 
death. 


Oriented around the body . . . starts there. 
Suspicion, hate” etc., are below because they 
tend towards death, on that side of the fence, 
whereas “love-child-friend” means new life. 
“Everybody different” not everybody, not per- 
sonality. “God” is vague and in the distance, 
not connected to life and death. “Mine” 
something that’s mine, was unattainable and 
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TABLE 2 


ETWEEN 


SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NorMALs IN Wo 


p ARRANGEMENT 
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PERCENTAGE * 
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> critical level of plus of 
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THEMES 
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ARRANGEMENT 


TOTAL “DIFFERENT, 
FROM OTHERS” THEMES 
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ARRANGEMENT’: 


150% 
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AND OVER 
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out ot reach, so over here. “Theirs” is put 
by “suspicion” and “hate” as a_ paranoid 
thing, dumping blame Also 
“theirs” being below “body” means less im- 
portant than “mine.” * 

Having to do with God, which is !ife, is a 
life transition. “Hate,” etc., are evil qualities 
which | 
life. “Every” means attention or concentra- 
tion upon, or specifically. 


on someone ecise. 


mpany life, apply to each stage of 
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God is judge or jurisdiction over every 
child which is different in love and hate. 
Under love comes friendship out of which 
comes pride, and hate allows envy to live 
in its fullest stride, and then envy breeds 
suspicion, wonder why that person is better 
off, becomes suspicious of him in ways of 
attaining things. If 1 had my choice, “love, 
friend, pride” would be mine and “hate, envy, 
be theirs. As the child 


suspcion” would be 


TABLE 3 


CoMPARISONS BETWEEN SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NorMALs IN WorD ARRANGEMENT 


B. Mine and Theirs 


| 


| 


CRITERIA 


groups 
. words not used 
organization as “Free” 
to sort 
ls under 
rds under 
theme 
al theme 


disagreeable 
th 
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| explain basis 
inclassifiable) 
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TOTAL 
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ToTaL 
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1 performance taken arbitrarily at 100 per cent. 


finity have been 


normal performance. 


ges involving in 
nt of 


proper objects of love . . . the 


these are sins. 


These are 
body is what dies . 


being, supernatural 
. Cate 


to people. 


infinite 

yn was his decision 

gories of that would fall 

“Hate, envy, suspicion” can be granted to 

the eternal powers . . . Everyone has a dif 

ferent personality, expression, and 
| 


‘nvV, suspicion” comes with certain 


God is the 
power. Creati 


lots 


way of 
hate, 
types of illness that comes with the type of 
pressure that’s been put upon people. “Death” 
where you are able to conquer these, would 
either be a—difficult to describe—could come 
instantaneously or—— 


2 This tast example illustrates a spatial arrange- 
ment in which the words were placed upon the 
table according to their relationship. Words that 
were closely related for the patient were placed 
close together, and in this example, the word 
“God” “vague and in th to this 
patient, and so was placed far from the other 


words, 


was distance” 





arbitrarily 


assigned to the critical level of plus or 


progresses, he is in constant conflict between 
love and hate, and things that go with them, 
and he gets older and finally nothing is left 
but his body, his spirit departs, and then we 
have death. 


In some instances schizophrenics used 
themes which involved the idea that 
they were different from other people. 
One patient said, “I thought of myself 
as a different child,” and a sixteen-year- 
old patient explained, “Child has a 
body, everything is theirs, they may be 
suspicious, may be concerned about 
older kids.” 

B. Mine and Theirs. In arranging 
the words in “Mine and Theirs” (Fig- 
ure 3 and Table 3) four schizophrenics 
retained essentially the same arrange- 
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NO. OF GROUPS 
NO.WORDS NOT USED 
SAME ORGANIZATION AS 

FREE” 

UNABLE TO $oRT 
NO.WORDS UNDERMINE’ 
NO. WORDS UNDER"THEIRS 
TOTAL PERSONAL THEMES § 
TOTAL UNIVERSAL THEMES 

“MINE'AS DISAGREEABLE 
ALL BELONG TOGETHER 
UNABLE TO EXPLAIN 


(BASIS UNCLASSIFIABL2) 








J 
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300% 
AND OVER 


100% 150% 200% 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISONS BETWEEN SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NorRMALS IN “WorpD 


ARRANGEMENT’: B. MINE AND THEIRS 


“Free,” 
new 
were 


had 


the 


ment they formed in 
whereas all normals made 
arrangements. Three patients 
unable to sort as requested, and five 
maintained one category in which all 
the words belonged together. One 
patient explained, “All these words can 
go with either ‘Mine’ or ‘Theirs.’ They 
belong to both, can be common to 
both.” Another said, “I don’t seem to 
be able to make any distinction among 
A third placed all the 
words in a vertical column under 
“Mine” and “Theirs” and explained, 
“Qualities and facts of life that apply 
to ‘mine’ and ‘theirs’ as life of mine 
and theirs.” A fourth placed all the 
words together also, saying, “I think 
of them all as one group, not in any 
I don’t see why 


these words.” 


particular order 


I shouldn’t have what other people have, ° 
except that I’m sick, although I know ‘ 
a helluva lot of people that are sick, : 
not with this illness though.” 

Again, less personal themes and more ‘ 
impersonal or universal themes are ; 
used by the schizophrenics than by the ; 


normals. A universal theme in this‘ 
instance is one which avoids the irapli-: 
cations of “mine” and “theirs,” as re-: 
ferring to “me” and to “other people.” 
“These were things I consider healthy” 
(mine) and “These were unhealthy” 
(theirs). Another schizophrenic ex- 
plained, “If ‘mine’ would refer to the 
better way of life and ‘theirs’ to the 
poorer way, or right and wrong, with 
right you’d have everybody take the 
right road, and therefore would include 


the good things, and these the bad 
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TABLE 4 


CoMPARISONS BETWEEN SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NorMALs IN Worp ARRANGEMENT 


C. Like and Dislike 


Jo. words “like” 
Jo. words “dislike” 
words not used 
. Same organization as “Mine and Theirs” 
. Unable to sort 
. No. “mine” 


words shifted to 


* Normal performance—taken arbitrarily at 100 per cent. 
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UNABLE TO SORT 


NO. WORDS MINE” SHIFT TO 
“DISLIKE” 
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things.” In two instances the group- 
ing “mine” was considered disagreeable 
by the patients. It was never so con- 
sidered by the normals. “Give them 
all the pleasant things, keep all the dis- 
agreeable things for myself,” or “any- 
thing that isn’t good belongs to me, 
I want the others.” 

Five schizophrenics were unable to 
explain the basis of their grouping 
under questioning and two patients 
offered explanations which were not 
classifiable. In these two instances each 
word was explained, but no general 





fF OF 
200% 300% 
AND OVER 


100% 150% 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISGNS BETWEEN SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NorMALs IN “Worp 
ARRANGEMENT: C, 


Like AND DIsLIKE 


explanation was offered that could be 
classified. 

C. Like and Dislike. In this last 
arrangement (Figure 4 and Table 4) 
the one patient who was unwilling to 
sort said, “I wouldn’t answer that ques- 
tion. Use words you have to use, no 
question of liking or disliking them. 
You use concepts you need to use.” 
Two patients retained their arrange- 
ment from “Mine and Theirs,” one 
without comment, the other explaining 
that “mine” was now “liked” and 
“theirs” was “disliked.” 
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TABLE 5 


CoMPARISONS BETWEEN SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NorMALs IN Worp SENTENCES 


CRITERIA 





. Average reaction time 
. Average total time 
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. Neologisms 
. Average words per sentence 
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. Semi-personal sentences 
. Impersonal sentences 
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SENTENCES” 


III. Word Sentences 

Aside from the longer reaction and 
total times, schizophrenics also used 
more incomplete sentences in this part 
of the study (Figure 5 and Table 5). 
Examples of such incomplete sentences 
are: “Death warmed over,” “Something 
eid, something new,” “Pride and preju- 


dice,” “I just can’t think of anything 


for that” (the word “different”), and 
“A strong mind and a strong body.” 

Schizophrenics gave 17 identical sen- 
tences to the normals’ one. An identi- 
cal sentence was one in which only 
the stimulus word was changed, for 
example, “Death is bad, envy is bad, 
a friend is good, God is good, love 
is good, suspicion is bad, hate is poor, 
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old men are poor, pride is good and 
bad, etc.,” or “This is old, this is theirs,” 
or “everybody is different, everything is 
different.” 

Again, schizophrenics use less _per- 
sonal sentences than normals. Normals 
tend to give such personal sentences 
as, “I wish more good qualities were 
mine,” “My grandfather’s death was 
unpleasant,” “I envy people who can 
make high grades,” “My child is named 
James,” “I love my babies,” “The body 
of my child is very fat,” “I hate winter,” 
etc. Schizophrenics do not use sen- 
tences as often which involve “I,” “we,” 
“my,” or “mine,” which was required 
in order for the sentence to be classified 
as personal. Impersonal sentences, in 
which no personal reference appears, 
occurred more frequently zmong the 
schizophrenics, often on a moral theme, 
such as “Every child must be taught 
the right ways in life,” or “Every per- 
son should aim to do their best for 
home and country.” 


Total Critical Signs 

Each of the critical signs which appear 
in Figures 1-5, and which have been 
described qualitatively above, have been 
summarized in Table 6 for all three 
parts of the experiment. There are 28 
of these signs in all. 


TABLE 6 


CriticaL SicNs OF SCHIZOPHRENK 
As CoMPARED TO NorMAL LANGUAGE 


1. Word Identification 
1. More nonsense words 
2. Fewer words spelled 
3. More omissions 
4. Fewer repetitions 


LANGUAGE 


Il. Word Arrangement 
A. Free 
. More grammatical arrangements 
. More phrases used 
. More mixed types of 
ment 
. Fewer personal themes 


arrange 
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5. More universal themes 
6. More spatial arrangements 
7. More “different from others” 
themes 
B. Mine and Theirs 
8. Fewer words used 
g. More arrangements as in A. Free 
10. Fewer able to sort 
11. Fewer personal themes 
12. More universal themes 
13. More “mine” as disagreeable 
14. More arrangements “all belong 
together” 
15. Fewer able to explain basis of 
arrangement 
16. More arrangements unclassifiable 
C. Like and Dislike 
i7. Fewer words used 
18. More arrangements as in B. Mine 


and Theirs 
19. Fewer able to sort 


Ill. Word Sentences 
1. Higher reaction time 
2. Higher total time 
3. More incomplete sentences 
4. More identical sentences 
5. Fewer personal sentences 


Discussion 


The 28 critical signs of schizophrenic 
language that were found in this study 
may be more clearly related to the gen- 
eral findings in this field if some of the 
signs are brought together in tentative 
generalizations. 

If “word identification” is thought of 
as the way in which schizophrenics in- 
terpret, or misinterpret, language, then 
we might say that: (1) Schizophrenics 
are unwilling to attempt an interpreta- 
tion of confused language while nor- 
mals are willing. (2) When they do 
interpret, schizophrenics prefer to “see” 
confused language as whole words 
rather than as letters. This they do 
even though nonsense words result. It 
would seem that schizophrenics need 
to make generalizations of what is con- 
fused or blurred even though the gen- 
eralization, a word in this instance, 
may not make sense. To the observer 
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this seemed related to their unwilling- 
ness to guess. Normals would guess 
at what was confused, even though only 
a few letters could be made out. Schizo- 
phrenics appear to adopt an all-or-none 
policy, in that they either will not guess 
or will guess at a total word. 
Although there is no research in this 
field with which to compare these find- 
ings, it is a common clinical observation 
that schizophrenics do create involved 
systems out of unrelated events, and 
that these systems are often to the ob- 
server illogical and nonsensical. This 
desire to systematize events which are 
confusing may also be the type of be- 
havior that appears when schizophrenics 
are asked to interpret language, since 
here they create words out of letters, 
even illogically, or else refuse to try. 
If “word arrangement” is thought of 
as the way in which schizophrenics 
categorize language, then it appears 
that: (1) Schizophrenics group into 


complex patterns rather than into simple 


categories. (2) Schizophrenics avoid 
personal themes, preferring moral and 
impersonal themes of morality, religion, 
life and death. These findings in gen- 
eral concur with those of Kasanin (5), 
who used Vigotsky’s object sorting test. 
Kasanin observed that schizophrenics 
failed to group as do normals, but sub- 
stituted broad principles of classifica- 
tion which were difficult to analyze. 
This is true in language also. How- 
ever, while Kasanin found  schizo- 
phrenics “personalizing” inanimate ob- 
jects, we find them “de-personalizing” 
language although most normals use 
personal references. Universal themes, 
of quite a complex nature, are substi- 
tuted for the simpler “What I like— 
what I dislike” sorting of the normals. 
It might be conjectured from this that 
schizophrenics, lacking a feeling of per- 
sonal identification with the normal 
world, personalize the impersonal as 
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an alternative, creating an identity with 
moral and universal ideas. The uni- 
versal themes found in this study sug- 
gest that the patient was identifying 
himself with humanity in general, 
rather than with himself. 

Another of Kasanin’s observations 
with regard to object sorting is cor- 
roborated, namely, that schizophrenics 
find it difficult to shift from one cate- 
gory to another. Schizophrenics found 
it more difficult to change their word 
sortings, often holding to their initial 
grouping. Kasanin found they held 
their initial classification even after the 
correct solution was explained. 

While Cameron’s (3) work was 
based also on Vigotsky’s sorting test, 
more attention was paid to the pa- 
tient’s explanation of his actions. These 
protocols were similar to the sorting 
and explanation required in this study. 
Cameron observed that the patient’s ex- 
planations were inclusive and involved. 
He has explained his results as due to 
inadequate role-taking skills. Not being 
able to see his own behavior as others 
see it, the schizophrenic, in Cameron’s 
opinion, has lost the social function of 
language. ‘Yo this writer, however, 
language is a means of communication, 
and in schizophrenic language we find 
that the schizophrenic is communi- 
cating with such universalities as “God,” 
“life,” “body,” or “every child.” These 
concepts have become part of his social 
intercourse, and for that reason the 
complex and impersonal language 
which he uses becomes an appropriate 
means of communication with human- 
ity and the infinite. 

In Part III, “Word Sentences,” we 
have observed how schizophrenics form 
language. Of the “word sentences” test, 
we conclude that: (a) Schizophrenics 
perseverate in language, lacking the vari- 
ability of normals. (6) Schizophrenics 
lack completeness of thought. (¢) Schiz- 
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ophrenics avoid personal reference in 
language. In this part of the study, 
an experimental technique was used to 
test Bleuler’s (1) and Kraepelin’s (6) 
descriptions of schizophrenic language. 
The point must be stressed again that 
the patients in our experiment were 
studied early in their hospital course, 
and undoubtedly do not represent the 
more serious stage of the illness ob 
served by these two clinicians. Since 
many of Bleuler’s and Kraepelin’s signs 
were not found in our group, we might 
conclude that neologisms,* rhyming, 
akataphasia, word salads, condensations, 
and symbolization do not appear early 
in schizophrenia but do appear in “de 
mented” praecox. Both Bleuler and 
Kraepelin, however, made note of pet 
severation or stereotypy, which appeared 
in this study. This last fact suggests 
the earlier appearance of stereotypy in 
the illness than of the other types of 
language disorders., Bleuler also noted 
the tendency toward generalizations. 
This also was shown in this study, in 


a related way, in the use of impersonal 
Schizo- 


phrenics are not as simple, direct, or 


sentences instead of personal. 


personal in the formation of their lan- 
guage as are normals. 

The perseverative quality in schizo- 
phrenic language was also found by 
Woods (8) in his patients. What 
Woods calls an “inexact” or “indefinite” 
type of speech, 
vagueness,” may again be the lack of 
personalization which was revealed in 
the present groups. However, the 
occurrence of “slipping” and metaphors, 
which 


a tendency to great 


Woods observed, are not cor- 
roborated by this study. This suggests 
that these signs are more typical of an 


advanced Stage. Woods’ patients were 


’ The nonsense words given in Part I are not 
considered true neologisms because they were not 
spontaneous language but responses to confusing 
sumuli. 
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from a state hospital, rather than a 
private one, and probably had been ill 
for a longer period of time than had 
the present group, since his group in- 
cluded deteriorated schizophrenics. 

Drawing together the tentative gen- 
eralizations for all three parts of the 
study, we offer the following conclu- 
sions: (1) Schizophrenic language is 
impersonal, and (2) it is complex, with 
involved systems of meaning. This last 
seems to reflect the schizophrenic’s feel- 
ing of identity with the universe, rather 
than with the personal or specific. In 
his language, the schizophrenic reveals 
his need to find complex and infinite 
relationships among what normals con- 
sider the discrete, the specific, or the 
personal. 

SUMMARY 


1. An investigation was undertaken 
to determine what quantitative and 
qualitative differences exist between 
schizophrenic and normal language. 

2. In observing how normals and 
schizophrenics identify words, sort 
words, and invent sentences, 28 critical 
signs were found which quantitatively 
and qualitatively distinguish schizo 
phrenic language from normal lan 
These signs were compared 
with those of other investigators. Some 
of these 28 critical signs were found 
to appear in the early stages of schizo- 
phrenia which our patients repre- 
sented. The remainder of these signs 
appeared to be more nearly typical of 
deteriorated schizophrenics. 

3. Finally, from the 28 signs it was 
concluded that schizophrenic language, 
at least in the early hospital stages, can 
be best described as impersonal, in- 
volved, and complex. 


guage. 
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STAMMERING AND LANGUAGE LEARNING IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 
BY GERTRUD L. WYATT 
Nursery Training School of Boston 


Existinc THEORIES 


o say that the literature on stam- 

mering (stuttering) is extensive 

and confusing is almost a truism. 
Theories about the etiology and the 
treatment of this disturbance vary in 
accordance with the author’s special 
training and consequent focus of in- 
terest. A widely discussed neurological 
explanation (26) associated stuttering 
with left-handedness and “mixed cere- 
bral dominance”; there has been great 
publicity and considerable controversy 
with cegard to this theory. Physio- 


logical explanations, centering mostly 
around secondary symptoms of asso- 
ciated disturbances such as disturbed 
respiratory rhythm, vasomotor disor- 


ders, disturbances of the vegetative sys- 
tem, have been put forward by Gutz- 
mann, Fletcher, Seeman, and others. 
Voice and speech therapists (Froeschels, 
Robbins, Stinchfield, Gifford, Bluemel, 
Bryngelson, Weiss, Nadoleczny, and 
many others) have studied the symp- 
toms, the frequency and duration of the 
occurrence of stammering and have 
recommended many ways of treatment 
including speech drills, breathing and 
relaxation voice training, 
rhythmic public speaking, 
dramatics, and psychotherapy (8, 20). 
Wendell Johnson bases his interpreta- 
tion and suggestions for treatment on 
the principles of general semantics (21). 
Froeschels, particularly, has given a 
detailed description of the syndrome 
of stammering (stuttering) and has 
pointed out that the different symptoms 
or stages of the disturbance follow each 


exercises, 


exercises, 


other in chronological sequence and in 
a regular, defined course (17, 20). In 
his experience the initial form of stam- 
mering is always repetitive. The child’s 
attempts to overcome the repetitions 
by increasing the force in the articula- 
tory muscles lead to tenseness and vocal 
hyperfunction; the second stage is char- 
acterized by a mixture of repetitions 
and hyperfunction. One may call the 
repetition “clonus”; the hyperfunction, 
“tonus” (the “blocked speech” of other 
authors); and the mixture, “tonoclo- 
nus.” The tonic symptom gradually 
becomes more obvious; at a later stage 
grimaces and contractions of other mus- 
cles of the body appear, called “ac- 
companying movements” (Muitbeweg- 
ungen). Several months or even years 
after its first appearance the tonus 
slackens the articulation and we then 
have the “slow tonus.” “Embolo- 
phrasic” sounds appear at this later 
stage; these are sounds produced at the 
beginning of, or within, the sentence 
which are not essentially connected 
with the words to be spoken and which 
considerably down the whole 
speech performance, such as: “ah. .ah.. 
ah..ah.. we are going out.” Some 
patients in later years learn to substi- 
tute less conspicuous for more con- 
spicuous symptoms. The stammerer’s 
tendency to avoid “dangerous” sounds 
or words leads to a twisted or stilted 
sentence structure. Magic gestures, 
motor tics, such as doubling up the fist, 
tapping the floor with one’s foot, look- 
ing into a corner of the room, etc., 
partly replace the tonoclonic and tonic 


slow 
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symptoms of articulation, thus leaving 
speech proper comparatively undis- 
turbed, though often slow and halting 
(hidden stammering ). 

The understanding of this chrono- 
logical development of the symptoms of 
stammering should naturally prove very 
useful for diagnostic and prognostic 
purposes. As we all know, therapy be- 
comes more difficult and less promising 
as the symptoms get more advanced. 
We would also expect that the thera- 
peutic approach would have to be modi- 
fied according to the age and the stage 
of stammering at which a patient first 
meets the therapist. It seems surprising 
that in all the many schools of therapy 
no methodical differentiation has been 
worked out between the procedures ap- 
propriate for the treatment of a three- 
year-old child in the initial repetitive 
(clonic) stage of stammering and, for 
instance, that of a twenty-year-old coi- 
lege student who shows all the elaborate 
web of symptoms and of personality 
distortion characteristic of a later stage 
of this disturbance. 

Psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, with 
complete the 
speech symptoms proper, have investi- 


almost disregard for 
gated the personality of the stammerer 


and classified the disturbance among 
the psychoneuroses [ Coriat (7), Fen- 
ichel (12), English and Pearson (8), 
Schneider (29), Blanton (2), and oth- 
ers]. In psychoanalytic literature the 
stutterer has been described as afraid 
of his own aggressive impulses, but at 
the same time the prevalence of strong 
unconscious anal-sadistic and oral-ag 
gressive attitudes has been stressed. 
Fenichel included stammering (stutter- 
ing) among the “pre-genital conver- 
sions,” thus comparing it to psychogenic 
tic and to bronchial asthma. He stressed 
the unconscious significance of speak- 


ing for the stammerer; the function of 


speech regularly has acquired an anal- 
sadistic significance for the patient. 
Speaking means “the utterance of ob- 
scene, especially anal words,” and “an 
aggressive act directed against the lis- 
tener. In some cases of stuttering the 
function of speech itself represents an 
objectionable instinctual impulse.” Fen- 
ichel stressed the outstanding thera- 
peutic difficulty inherent in the fact 
that speech, the very instrument of psy- 
choanalytical therapy, is disturbed. Cau- 
prognosis of treatment 
results, he recommended a trial analy 
sis. Fenichel had no definite answer 
to the problem of etiology, but ore- 
sumed that some somatic compliance 
in the affected organs, “either of a con 
stitutional or of an acquired nature,” 
may be combined with psychogenic 
facts to bring about this type of pre- 
genital conversion. 

Peter Glauber (19), reporting his psy 
choanalytic research and therapy with 
stammering and young 
adults, came to the conclusion that the 
pathology of stammering is “embedded 
in the parent-child relationship.” He 
considered the stuttering syndrome not 
a neurosis in the narrow sense but as 
belonging to the group known as bor- 
derline disorders. Giving a detailed de- 


tious in his 


adolescents 


scription of the character structure of 
the stammerer, he stresses the presence 
of strong ambivalence, especially in the 
form of sado-masochism. The predomi- 
nant causative factor in the stuttering 
of the child, according to this author, 
is “a special type of mother,” namely, 
the kind of mother who “has not for- 
given the child that it has emerged from 
the uterus into the outer world. The 
birth, especially of a male child, con- 
stituted for her a castration, mobilizing 
unforgettable hostility.” The observa- 
tion that this kind of mother is apt 
to be particularly hostile to a male 
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child explains for Glauber the well- 
known numerical predominance of 
male stutterers. 

Stanley Cobb (6), describing the 
clinical syndromes of the psychoneu- 


roses, lists stammering as a disturbance 
of both genogenic (hereditary) as well 


as psychogenic origin. He emphasizes 
that the causes are almost always mul- 
tiple, and that dichotomizing under 
such headings as “physical or mental,” 
“organic or functional,” is impossible 
and behind the times. 

J. Louise Despert (10, 11) and her 
collaborators studied the psychodynam- 
Their investigations 
included physical (neurological) exami- 
nations, motor tests (Ozeretzky test), 
psychometric, and Rorschach tests, as 
well as the study of play, drawing, 
dreams, and phantasies of 50 stammer- 
ng children. Despert, like many other 
that the 


of stammerers belong to a high-intelli 


ics of stuttering. 


investigators, found majority 


No specific personality 


type could be described as characteristic 
f the 
rends, predominantly of an 
compulsive type, were found. The most 
common finding was anxiety, “primary, 
not secondary to the speech difficulty”; 


gence group. 


specific neurotic 


obsessive- 


stutterer, but 


there was also some evidence of mo- 
tility disturbances not related to the 
speech apparatus. 

Adelaide Bullen (4), using a “cross- 
cultural approach to the problems of 
fact 
that, according to official reports, at least 
t to 2 per cent of the population of 
the United States stammers, while, in 
contrast to these figures, stammering 
seemed almost unknown among the 
Navaho Indians and among various 
New Guinea tribes studied by Margaret 
Mead and by Reo Fortune. Likewise, 
no case of stammering was reported by 
W. E. Ekblaw among a group of Polar 
Eskimos in Northwest Greenland; Ek- 


stammering,” was struck by the 
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blaw stressed the fact that everyone in 
this group loved children. The Nava- 
hos also accept their children and pun- 
ish them only for a few important 
reasons. Comparing different cultures, 
Bullen and her collaborators analyzed 
the mentality, education, personality, 
laterality, physical, social, and economic 
conditions, as well as the family situa- 
tion, of a large group of stutterers and 
of a control group of non-stuttering 
children in a large Eastern United 
States boarding school. A _ high -per- 
centage of college trained mothers was 
found among the parents of stutterers, 
and the question was raised how much 
the conscious or unconscious rejection 
on the mother’s (or the parents’) part 
may contribute to the development of 
In the author’s opinion, 
“the effects of rejection in helping to 
create the stuttering symptoms cannot 
be overstressed whether the rejective ex- 


stuttering. 


periences occur within the family or at 
school.” Miss Bullen emphasized that 
stuttering is a highly complex problem 
penetrating research by ex- 


perts in a number of fields. 


requiring 


Discusston—Tue Nature oF LANGUAGE 


This review of the important trends 
in the recent literature on stammering 
leaves us in a stage of peculiar frustra- 
tion. Anybody who has ever worked 
with stammerers clinically will recog- 
nize some familiar features in every one 
of these theories. We all have seen 
stammerers with a family history of 
prevalent mixed-handedness and _fre- 
quent speech defects, but we have also 
seen an even larger number of cases 
without such “hereditary disposition.” 
Occasionally the mother of a little pa- 
tient fitted almost exactly into the pic- 
ture as given by Dr. Glauber. But 
why did the sons of these domineering 
women develop just a disturbance of 
speech, instead of becoming generally 
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negativistic, overdependent, delinquent, 
or homosexual, which would have been 
equally possible? * And how can such 
complex and rather unspecific enti- 
ties as “anxiety,” “obsessive-compulsive 
trends,” “oral-aggressive attitudes,” or 
“rejective experiences within the family 
or at school” be the cause of a very 
specific disturbance in the field of 
speech performance, originating usually 
at the early age of two and a half to 
three years? Strong unconscious ag- 
gressive impulses, together with anxiety 
during speech performances, appear fre- 
quently, for instance, in the sympto- 
matology and personality analysis of 
many successful individuals who de- 
velop a psychogenic voice disturbance 
in adult without showing any 
symptoms of stammering at this or 
any previous age | Wyatt (33), Dun- 
can (12) |. Anxiety, though very marked 
in many stammerers, is also present in 
various other kinds of neuroses. 

We gain the impression that every 
one of our investigators seems to be in 
possession of one or more pieces belong- 
ing to a very puzzling puzzle, pieces 
which seem to fit into each other here 
and there, but which, as yet, have not 
resulted in a complete and satisfactory 
whole. Some crucial pieces of the puz- 
zle seem to be missing, while some of 
the pieces put forward may actually 
belong to a different kind of game, thus 
confusing the problem before us. We 
are reminded of the story of the man 
who lost his watch, told so deftly by 


li fe, 


Lawrence K. Frank in his essay on “Re- 
search in Child Psychology” (15). The 
man, in the story, is looking for his 
lost watch at the foot of a street light, 
not because he lost it there, but because 
he prefers to look where there is some 
Frank continues: “This 


light. story 


1 Compare Levy, David U., Maternal overpro- 
tection, New York, 1943. 


has the merit of indicating that in 
nearly all our scientific endeavors we 
tend not primarily to ask questions and 
to seek answers in terms of what is 
most important or urgently needed, but 
rather to pose the problems for which 
we have developed methods.” Let us 
see, then, what we sha!l gain by probing 
into the appropriateness of the methods 
used in some of these studies and into 
the concepts underlying the choice of 
techniques. 

We are struck, primarily, by the rela- 
tive absence of certain procedures which 
are fairly common in other fields of 
clinical research and we propose to ask 
the following questions: 

1. Why is there such an astounding 
dearth of detailed, individual case 
studies, including history, onset of dis- 
turbance, symptomatology of speech 
proper, specific therapeutic methods, 
and results of treatment? The number 
of such case analyses published in 
Anglo-American, French, or German 
literature within the last twenty years 
is exceedingly small. In addition, most 
of the existing studies deal almost ex- 
clusively with one particular aspect of 
the case, the aspect of which the in- 
vestigator’s previous training made him 
most observant. As one example only, 
we want to mention the case of “Henry 
Brooks,” described by Phyllis Blanchard 
in Psychiatric Interviews with Chil- 
dren (22 The case record, like the 
other contributions to the same volume, 
was written and published for the 
teaching of students in child guidance 
Dr. 


Blanchard, an experienced child thera- 


and psychotherapy of children. 


pist, gives a session-by-session report 
and an interpretation of the psychiatric 
methods used in treating a nine-year- 
old bey with a “speech defect.” (It 
seems symptomatic for our situation 
that the terms “speech defect” and 
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“stuttering” are used indiscriminately 
in the report; just as if a physician 
should describe the treatment of a case 
of “internal disease.”) Unfortunately 
this report is all too vague and untech- 
nical in describing the patient’s speech 
to contribute to our understanding of 
stammering. For research purposes we 
shall need more precise information 
than, for instance, that “Henry was 
nine in November and has had a speech 
problem for the last couple of years” 
(p. 338); or, as a description of per- 
formance, that “His speech was hesi- 
tant, slow, stammery” (p. 344); or that 
" this is not an ordinary speech 
defect” (p. 349)—(what, in the writer’s 
opinion, are the criteria of an “ordi- 
nary” speech defect?)—“. . . but is 
merely one part of the symptom, which 
in fact involves the whole motor ap- 
paratus—muscles of body, arms, legs, 
and jaws, muscles controlling artict:la- 
tion in speech, involuntary muscles in- 
volved in respiration.” “In my previous 
clinical work, I never had a child with 
this particular type of speech defect, 
so far as I can recall” (p. 346). How- 
ever, the involvement of the whole 
motor apparatus has been described in 
numerous textbooks on speech pathol- 
ogy as typical for many advanced cases 
of stammering. Reading the report, we 
can, unfortunately, not come to any 
conclusion as to whether the symptoms 
of perfectionism, overcleanliness, anal 
character traits, and almost complete 
repression of impulse and feeling, which 
Dr. Blanchard treated and described ex- 
pertly, existed independent of, or in 
addition to, the speech defect; whether 
the was “but one of 
several neurotic symptoms” co-existing 
incidentally in the same patient—or 
whether the stammering and the char- 
acter problems belong intrinsically to- 
gether, having grown from the same 
root and, together, forming at the time 


spe ech defect 
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of treatment one meaningful entity of 
disturbance. 

It is only fair to mention here that 
the reverse of this way of reporting can 
be fourd in many studies by neurolo- 
gists as well as speech therapists. There 
we shall frequently find an adequate 
description of the speech symptoms 
proper as well as of the accompanying 
motor disturbances, but the awareness 
of existing psychodynamics will rarely 
go beyond such vague popular notions 
as “inferiority feelings” in the patient, 
“nervous, tense personality,” or the 
carry-all term of “stress and _ strain,” 
thus equaling the psychiatrist’s descrip- 
tive vagueness in another area. 

2. Is it useful to assume that the two 
prevailing methods of investigation, 
namely, the horizontal cross-sectional 
study and the psychoanalytical inter- 
pretation and reconstruction of psycho- 
dynamic material, are the only methods 
or even the best ones applicable in this 
field? We believe that the structuring 
of a field of observation will influence 
the data to be observed. Using either 
one of the above techniques, we shall 
necessarily collect a great variety of 
data, both of a physiological and of a 
psychological nature, registered in the 
examined individuals at the time of the 
examination. These data are then 
spread out before us without any re- 
liable clue as to their relative impor- 
tance or as to their historical place-and 
time value in the development of the 
individual. Thus we have constructed 
a two-dimensional chart of observations 
in which the dimension of depth is 
either left out or represented only in- 
directly. Studying this chart, we can- 
not know exactly which of these data 
co-existed at any given time, which of 
them preceded or followed the other, 
and which of them may have influenced 
or caused the other. 

Awareness of the importance of ge- 
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netic material has, so far, led only to 
indirect observations, either in the form 
of hypothetical reconstruction of the 
individual’s past, as in the case of psy 
choanalytic interpretation; or in the 
form information the 
highly unreliable proce dure « f question 


of gained by 


ing the patient or his parents about the 


individual’s and the family’s history—a 


method, the results of which will be 


vreatly influenced by the informant’s 


ial iack of knowledge, by his own 
evaluation of the past, and by his con- 
to 
events. 
hist 
mothers are frequently un- 
member what happened to 


hildren at what particu 


ious and unconscious mot 


vations 


‘ " 
forget or to displace specilic 


veryb dy who has taken case ories 


knows how 
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is 
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which of their ¢ 
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bt ted 
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contr y 
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sponse 
and to 
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Why. then. d = as oh 
Vhy, then, Go we not begin at t/ 
7 
yning and employ direct obse 
| 


lopmental facts | 


and conal 
both 
th regard to the beginnings of speech 
and 


of deve 
ns at the time when they occur, 
general first 
immering in the child? 
It is, of course, no accident that such 


also to the very 


eginnings ot st 


observations have, so far, not been re 
ported. There is an almost universal 
belief among people who come in con- 
tact with young children—parents, pe- 
diatricians, nursery school teachers, pub- 
lic health nurses, social workers, and 
speech therapists—that one should pay 
no attention to the beginning of stam- 
mering as the child will “outgrow” it. 
Parents, who, following their natural in- 
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stinct, become alarmed at the first signs 
of stammering, are even explicitly 
warned by neighbors and by many phy- 
sicians to “leave the child alone,” that 
the child would otherwise become “self- 
conscious of his speech defect,” and 
turn, they are told, would only 
difficulty. 


this, in 


increase the This universal 
prejudice keeps children who are in 
ot 
from workers who would be interested 


Dur- 


ng many years of clinical work only 


the first stages stammering away 


in exactly these very first stages. 


few times have I had the opportunity 


bserve children within the first few 


m« of 


and in one single case onl 


or nths after the onset 
tammering, 


Nana) could I watch the devel 


the cl 


iid s 


the 


mptoms and 
trom 
I development in 
early childhood generally have not been 

observations of early 
k of Stern (21), 
Buchler (2), Gesell (18), 
McCarthy (25), 


aS scarce as 
ammering. The wor 
Piaget (27), 
Lewis (22, 22, 24), 
Fisher (14), 


ners 
d deal of 


however, still a 


and « 1as mapped out 
this area. 


| 

i 
ground in 
ll at need 


gre 
contributions, particularly 
vho would be able to sup- 
plement quantitative and_phonetical 
recordings with a psychodynamic orien- 
tation and who would view linguistic 
older habits of 
grammatical categorization, but would 
adopt the viewpoint of modern lin- 
guistic structuralism. 
This consideration brings us directly 
to our third methodological question: 


facts less restricted by 


3. What, if any, concepts regarding 
the nature of language underlie these 
investigations? Very rarely are such 
concepts stated explicitly. In some 
publications, linguistic concepts have 


é 


See also the bibliography listed by McCarthy. 
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not developed beyond the level of the 
vaguest popular generalizations.” In 
the mechanical 
speaking has been considered in physio- 


other studies, act of 


logical and neurological terms, without 
adequate realization of the socially and 
culturally nature of lan- 
guage expressed in the fact that lan- 


determined 


a “purely human and non- 


guage 1s 
instinctive method of communication” 
based on “an arbitrary system of sym- 
bolism” (Sapir, 28, p. 10). To continue 


with Sapir: 
looked upon as an in 
running a 


Language may be 
ment capa le of gamut ol 
ls that 
consciousness, but 

ranging from 


uses. 


Its flow not only parali 


mi ated 


lina s 


lics added) 


understand disturb- 
we cannot afford to 
overlook the and 
structure of language. To begin with, 
it will be of basic importance to draw 
a sharp line between “speech” and 
“language.” As Ferdinand de Saus 
sure(g) pointed out, language (da 
langue, die Sprache) is universal, 
whereas the process of speech (/a parole, 
das Sprechen) is individual. Every in- 
dividual has his own way of speaking. 
But in a scientific analysis we are study- 
ing a social fact which follows general 
rules—rules quite independent of the 
individual speaker. Without such rules, 
language could not accomplish its prin- 
cipal task; it could not be employed 
as a means of communication _be- 


If we want to 
ances of language, 


ignore or nature 


8 For an example of this kind see Schmideberg, 
M., Learning to talk. Psychoanal. Rev., 
34, 296-335. 


1947, 


oh cece niet cee tem te FA 
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tween all the members of the speaking 
community. 

According to modern linguistic struc- 
turalisra, as developed in the works 
of T. Trubetzkoy and in the Travaux 
/, ‘ercle Oo - od ) e(c 
du Cercle Linguistique de Prague (5), 
language is not merely an aggregate 
of sounds and words; it is a system. 
Cassirer writes: 

Ihe distinction between form and matter 
proves artificial and inadequate. Speech is 
an indissoluble unity which cannot be di 
vided into two independent and _ isolated 
factors, form and matter. It is in just this 
principle that the difference lies between the 
new phonology and former types of phonetics. 

What we study in phonology are not 
al but significant sounds. 

field but has now be 

el of itself. 

is not a physical unit but 

caning 


eatures ol ny 


Phonetics is 
semantics 


Among the gross 

utterance there are 

h are significant; for 

differences of mean 

rs are non-distinctive. Every 

its system of phonemes, of 

From the indefinite 

poss hle physic il sounds every 

a limited number of sounds 

mes. But the selection is not 

ndom, for the phonemes make 

ent whole. They can be re 

luced to general types, to certain phonetic 

rns. These phonetic patterns seem to 

among the most persistent and charac- 
istic features of language. (5, p. 125) 


sounds. 


This structural persistence of lan- 
guage faces the young child on three 
interrelated levels: (1) Human speech 
is a set of symbols. In order to under- 
stand human speech the child has to 
make the important discovery that 
everything has a name. The child has 
to accept ana to master the names 
which the particular language furnishes 
and in which his intimate family mem- 
bers speak to him. The symbolic func- 
tion of the name is not restricted to 
particular cases but is a principle of 
universal applicability. “This universal 
applicability, owing to the fact that 
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everything has a name, is one of the 
greatest prerogatives of human sym- 
bolism” (Cassirer, p. 36). (2) The child 
has to accept and to master the 
phenomes, the significant sound-units, 
which again are characteristic for the 
language which is usually spoken to 
him. (3) The child has to accept and 
to master the specific system of gram- 
mar which this same language uses 
to express relational thought. Sapir 
writes: 

The fundamental groundwork of lan- 
guage—the development of a clean-cut pho- 
netic system, the specific association of speech 
elements with concepts, and the delicate pro- 
vision for the formal expression of all manner 
of relations—all this meets us rigidly per- 
fected and systematized in every language 
known to us. (28, p. 22) 


In the development of the individual 
child the adjustment to the phonologi- 
cal pattern of his mother tongue partly 
precedes the learning of names and 


partly coincides with it. The mastery 
of the grammatical system follows at 
a later stage of development. It cor- 
responds with, and is dependent on, a 
more developed faculty for abstraction. 
The groping ascent to higher levels of 
abstraction, to relational categories, 1s 
probably the most difficult and most 
laborious task in human development. 

For the understanding of the prob- 
lems in which we are interested it 
will be indispensable to consider the 
data of the particular language (la 
langue) which the child has to learn. 
Each individual child in his individual 
experience, however, this lan- 
guage not through a set of phonograph 


records played twice daily for his in- 


meets 


struction, but, firstly, as the concrete 
speech of his mother, “his mother- 
tongue” (la parole de sa mére); \ater 
as the speech of a widening circle of 
significant adults, and—last but not 


least—as the speech of his peers. 


In the reality of life and development, 
it is the mother (or mother substitute) 
who first brings the language of her 
social group before her child, serving 
as a temporary interpreter for a perma- 
nent medium. Thus the learning of 
(the mother’s) speech is a deeply emo- 
tional experience for the young child, 
and, as is all emotional learning, it is 
achieved through the process of uncon- 
scious identification [Freud and Burl- 
ingham (16) Benedek (1), Spitz (30), 
and others]. Learning to speak, like 
all other primary learning, will there- 
fore be influenced by the child’s rela- 
tionship to the mother. However, if 
we want to arrive at a comprehensive 
understanding and meaningful inter- 
pretation of the genetics of speech and 
speech disturbances of early childhood, 
we cannot afford to investigate only 
the learning situation (the mother-child 
relationship)—we must also be inter- 
ested in the object of this learning proc- 
ess: language (la langue), the given 
language which the child is trying to 
master, this “most self-contained, most 
massively resistant of all social phe- 
nomena” (Sapir, p. 220), this highly 
complex symbolic system which follows 
persistent rules, independent of the in- 
dividual speaker. 

A mother, following her temper or 
her insight, may or may not insist on 
specific modes of elimination. She may 
give up early or unsuccessful attempts 
at toilet training, complying with the 
infant’s resistance against coercion, or 
she may prefer not to enforce any 
formal toilet training at all. A mother 
may or may not insist on strict feeding 
schedules and manners of eating. There 
is an infinite variety of situations pos- 
sible, and even the relationship between 
the same mother and the same child 
may vary considerably from day to day. 
In the matter of language, however, 
neither mother nor child has any pos- 
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sibility of choice. The structure and 
system of the language itself impose 
rules, regulations, and frustrations upon 
the child—together with gratifications 
and rewards of no small kind—which 
are unavoidable, unchangeable, and 
compelling. Naturally, a mother does 
not inflict language upon her child, 
she can only mediate between the lan- 
guage and the child. 

When we study speech development 
and speech disturbances in early child- 
hood we must remember that “speech 
is an extremely complex and _ ever- 
shifting network of adjustments—in the 
brain, in the nervous system, and in 
the articulating and auditory organs— 
tending toward the desired end of com- 
munication” (Sapir, p. 7). In all our 
investigations we must keep in mind 
the three dimensions of our problem: 
(1) the individual, historical learning 
situation of the individual child—a 
problem of psychodynamics; (2) the 


individual learning capacity of the in- 


dividual child—a problem of neuro- 


physiology as well as of clinical 
psychology; and (3) the objective difh- 
culties inherent in the odject of learn- 
ing, language itself—a problem of lin- 
guistic structuralism. Our field will 
be adequately comprehended and our 
clinical interpretation will be fruitful 
if we succeed in observing the con- 
vergence of these three dimensions in 
any given case.‘ 
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(SLASSIFYING HIGH-GRADE OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS 
BY P. E. VERNON * 


Senior Psychologtst’s Department, The Admiralty, London 


N vocational guidance and selection, 

account is usually taken of the in- 

terests of the candidates in the occu- 
pations under consideration. But so 
numerous and so complexly interrelated 
are such interests that some classifica- 
tion into types is almost inevitable. 
Indeed, despite the; psychological dis- 
reputability of the gonception of types, 
it possesses positive advantages in this 
field. For it is possible to devise a 
standardized and objective test for 
measuring a limited number of types 
of interest, whereas the assessment of 
an indefinite number of separate occu- 
pational interests can only be accom- 
plished subjectively or “climeally.” It 
is true that Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank constitutes an objective test of 
particular interests, but the lengthiness 
and expense of scoring it even for the 
forty odd occupations that it covers 
prohibit its widespread use in voca- 
tional guidance (for vocational selection 
within these forty occupations it is espe- 


cially appropriate). Moreover many of 


its occupational scores overlap so closely 
that it is only logical to group them into 
types. 

Unfortunately, there is no widely 
agreed classification, though many have 
been put forward. We will first men- 
tion a priori groupings, together with 
tests that have been devised to measure 
them, and then outline the types de- 
rived by factor analyses.’ 

* This article is published with the approval of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, but 
the responsibility for any statements of fact or 
opinions expressed rests solely with the author 

1 The writer feels it necessary to apologize for 
the incompleteness of this survey of the literature. 
Owing to the war, many American periodicals, 
particularly in the field of personnel psychology, 
have not been accessible to him. 


A Priori CLASSIFICATIONS 


A. simple but very useful threefold 
classification is that adopted by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy (10), namely, interest in ideas, in 
people, and in practical things or activi 
ties. Much the same division into intel- 
lectual, social, and activity interests was 
used by Terman and W’yman (17), who 
devised a word association test for 
measuring these interests among gifted 
and control (average) children. 

Spranger’s conception of “types of 
men” is very different from a mere 
classification of interests. Nevertheless, 
both occupational and leisure-time in- 
cerests fall so readily under his six 
values or general ideals that a question- 
naire test of the preference type, con- 
structed by Allport and Vernon (14) 
for measuring these values, has proved 
to possess many useful practical appli- 
cations (2). These types are: 

1. Theoretical’ or intellectual 
2. Aesthetic or artistic 

3. Economic or utilitarian 

4. Religious or spiritual 

5. Social or humanitarian 

6. Political or power-seeking 


But the classification has its defects. 
The social type, for example, is difficult 
to measure reliably, probably because of 
its heterogeneous content. Social in the 
sense of extraverted tends to be con- 
fused with social welfare. Again the 
economic and political tend to overlap 
rather closely, and to be opposed to the 
aesthetic. 

Cattell (4) proposes fifteen types of 
interest, and has made up brief infor- 
mation tests for measuring each of 
these: 
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. Travel 
. Sport 
. Commercial 
Mechanical 
. Scientific 
Things of the mind 
Rural, nature 
Religious 

. Literary 

. Artistic 
1. Decorative 

. Sensual 
3. Sex 

Sociil 
. Home 


AY PWN 


} 


Probably the most popular test in 
America, used for the guidance of 
adults, is the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord (8). By means of preference items, 
similar to those in the Study of Values, 
and an ingenious quick-scoring system, 
it measures the following nine types: 

. Mechanical 
>. Computational 
. Scientific 
Persuasive (salesmanship, etc.) 
Artistic 
Literary 
. Musical 
Social service 
Clerical 


writer knows, the rea- 
this particular set 


not been published, and it seems 


as the 
choosing 


ult to justify the inclusion of so 


an occupation as music and so 
egory as persuasive in the 

Here, too, the types are not 
ent. Many of the 


small, but coefficients aver- 


1 category 


intercorre- 
to .45 are 
and 
and clerical (positive), mechani- 
and lite: and _per- 

sive (negative). 
In the British Army Directorate for 
hy lect on ot 


found between 


nical scientific, computa- 


ary, scientinc 


Personnel (16), army jobs 
were classified under six headings, or 
types of Training Recommendation: 


. Drivers 

. Mechanics 

. Signallers 

. Layers and fine operators 

. Clerks and storemen 

. Mobile and combatant duties 


(These were later considerably revised.) 
An interest blank similar to Strong’s, 
consisting of lists of jobs, hobbies, etc., 
was constructed by Anstey, who hoped 
to provide scoring keys for measuring 
suitability of a recruit’s interests for 
each type of training. The keys for 
drivers, mechanics, and clerks were 
tried out, and gave useful results in 
followup experiments. But the test was 
not put into regular use, partly because 
of the time needed for scoring, and 
partly because of the unreliability of 
scores, especially of those for the other 
three types of training (15). 


Facror ANALYSES 


Thurstone (12) factorized the scores 
on 18 of Strong’s occupational interests 
and found that they could be classified 
under four main types, which appeared 

» correspond roughly to interest in 
science,, language, business, and people. 
The approximation of these to Spran- 
theoretical, economic, 
and social types is interesting. Carter, 
Pyles, and Bretnall (3) confirmed 
Thurstone’s conclusions, at least so far 
as his first three factors, in their analy- 


aesthet ic, 


ger’s 


sis of interest scores of adolescent boys. 
Strong (11) himself has performed sev- 
eral analyses with up to 36 occupational 
is clearly skeptical of the 
usefulness of interest types. He con- 
sistently finds, nevertheless, that they 
tend to fall into the following, partially 
distinct, groups; and he has developed 
keys for measuring interests in several 
of the groups. 


scores, but 


1. Artist 
Psychologist 
Architect 
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Physician 

Dentist 

Mathematician 

Physicist 

Engineer 

Chemist 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Printer 
Mathematics-science teacher 
Policeman 

Forest service 

YMCA Secretary 
YMCA physical director 
Personnel manager 

City school superintendent 
Minister 

Social science teacher 
Purchasing agent 

Office worker 
Accountant 

Banker 

Real estate salesman 
Life insurance salesman 
Sales manager 

Lawyer 
Author-journalist 
Advertising man 


His third, sixth, seventh, and eleventh 


categories contain only single occupa- 
tions—production manager, musician, 
certified public accountant, and presi- 
dent of manufacturing concern, respec- 


tively. Despite Strong’s bias toward 
specificity, it is tempting to see here 
Thurstone’s four types; only the fourth 
category—apparently an active-adven- 
turous type—fails to fall under one or 
his headings. Strong points 
out also that there are no clear-cut 
managerial or teaching types. Differ- 
ent sorts of managers and teachers fall 


+} ¢ 
another oi 


within several of his groups. 

Lurie (8) devised 24 sets of questions 
for measuring Spranger’s six values, 
and arrived at four independent factors: 


t. Social-altruistic 
Philistine 
trasted with aesthetic) 
Theoretical-scientific 
Religious-spiritual (contrasted with eco- 
nomic) 


ae ae 
(politcal + economic con 


87 


Two analyses of leisure-time interests 
among adolescents by Chisnall (5) and 
Hammond (6) yielded, first, a general 
order of popularity of interest items 
among all the subjects, and, secondly, 
a bipolar factor separating the more 
active, athletic, and extraverted pur- 
suits from the quieter, domestic, and 
cultured, or more introverted pursuits. 
A similar contrast appeared in an 
analysis by the writer (15) of 20 inter- 
est items in a biographical question- 
naire, filled in by 1000 recruits to the 
Royal Navy. Two general factors were 
first extracted, one representing cultural 
and intellectual level, the second a tend- 
ency to mark many or few items re- 
gardless of content. The interests with 
the highest cultural loadings were dis- 
cussion, photography, acting, and read- 
ing, and those with the lowest loadings 
were boxing, football, metal work, and 
cooking. Thereafter the items fell into 
four main groups: 


OccuPATIONAL INTERESTS 


1. Metal work, mechanical repairs, motor 
driving, electrical repairs (mechanical 
type) 

Athletics, football, 
(athletic type) 
Concert party work, acting, motor driv 
ing (social type) 

House repairs. gardening, cooking, 
listening to music, discussion (domestic 


type) 


boxing, camping 


As the recruits simply ticked the 
items they liked, we could not expect 
to get as reliable responses as those 
yielded by a preference test. It was 
estimated that only about 20 per cent 
of the variance of the average item 
could be attributed to the cultural fac- 
tor and to group factors or interest 
types, and another 20 per cent to the 
general factor of marking many or few 
items. 

As a first step in the development of 
an interests test for American recruits, 
the Strong, Kuder, Allport-Vernon, and 
other tests were surveyed, and a tenta- 
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i.e., rather 
specific interest types, was collected (1). 
Preference items were constructed, each 
covering several rubrics. The scores of 
a group of 800 men on 35 of the rubrics 
were then factorized by Kelley (7), and 
five bipolar factors were extracted cov- 
ering 36.4, 14.6, 10.4, 5.7, and 5.2 per 
cent of variance, a total of 72.3 per cent. 
No attempt made to 
otherwise 


tive list of 40 “rubrics,” 


was rotate, or 
these into 
psychologically meaningful types. It 
was considered that the pattern of fac 
tor scores should be established for each 
occupation in which the test was to be 
used. 


resolve, factors 


The factors were chiefly com- 
posed of the following rubrics, and 
were given meaningless names, based 
on their initial letters: 
1. MIMSEC—masculine, 
social, effeminate 
PEPGAP 


nomic, 


mechanical, vs 


persevering, pioneering, eco 
practical vs. adventurous 

physical activity 
PAMRIM—power, 
physical 

trious, musi 
RODPOD 


VS pi 


ressive, mone’ 


indus 


@BA 


activity, vs. religious, 


routine, domesti 9 religious, 


neering, outdoor, daring 
NEVCOM 
salesmanship. vs. pov echanical 
iulesmanship, vs. power, mechanical, 


il, orderliness, verbal, 


nature-loving, religious, 


musi 


So far no convincing examples of the 
practical applicability of these hetero- 
gencous types have been published, and 
we are entitled to doubt whether such 
extreme empiricism actuaily works. 

The following conclusions appear to 
arise from this brief survey. Interests 
can be classified into groups or types at 
a rather general level. In spite of the 
different approaches of different typolo- 
gists, and the very different kinds of 
test material analyzed by different fac- 
a fair amount of over- 
lapping or concordance between their 
Similar tend to 


occupa- 


torists, there 1S 


results. groupings 


emerge also whether actual 


tional interests or leisure-time pursuits 
are The types naturally 
depend to some extent on the particular 
interests sampled, hence a large and 
representative list should be collected 
and analyzed if a comprehensive .classi- 
fication is to be reached. 


considered. 


Tue Pres—ENt INVESTIGATION 


It was decided to confine the present 
investigation to high-grade occupations, 
that is, to those which might be entered 
by (British) university graduates or by 
men and women of similar intellectual 
status, for several reasons: 

1. Much work 
Britain at present on selection and guid 
ance at this level, e.g., in War Office 
Selection the Civil 
Selection Be ard, in the selection of 
managers, etc. 

2. While the interests of adults of 
average or sub-average ability and those 
of adolescents overlap with high-grade 
ones, they are also likely to be so dif- 
ferent that they could hardly be tackled 


is being done in 


soards, Service 


in one and the same investigation. 

3. Few judges would know much 
about the tremendous variety of aver- 
age and low-grade occupations, hence it 
would be much more difficult to collect 
reliable judgments of their similarity or 
dissimilarity. 

4. It is easier to devise preference o1 
other tests of interests at this level, since 
such tests naturally tend to be rather 
wordy and unsuitable for testees who 
have any difficulties in reading. 

A list of 58 occupations was drawn 
up, largely from Oakley and Macrae’s 
descriptions in their Handbook of Vo 
cational Guidance (9). While obviously 
not exhaustive, this list aims to cover 
most of the high-grade 
occupations, masculine and feminine. 
The method for finding the overlap- 
ping between the occupations may be 
gathered from the following instruc- 


varieties of 
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tions, which were issued to some fifty 
judges. The judges included members 
of the staff of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and other psy- 
chologists, Personnel Selection Officers 
in the Royal Navy, mature students 
who were taking the Bachelor of Edu- 
cation Degree at Glasgow University, 
and personal acquaintances of the 
writer. It would obviously have been 
desirable to obtain representatives of 
each of the occupations listed, who 
could have stated which other occupa- 
tions they themselves would have liked 
or disliked; but this was quite imprac- 
ticable. The judgments of outsiders 
such as teacher-students are liable to 
reveal stereotypes about occupations 
rather than genuine preferences. How- 
ever, the method of calculating inter- 
correlations, described later, should 


reduce this tendency. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Instructions. As part of an investigation 
into the various “types” or “qualities” of 
mind which differentiate people, it is desired 
to find how like or unlike are several jobs 
and professions. You are given a list of 58 
miscellaneous jobs, all supposed to be filled 
by men or women of the same superior level 
of intelligence and general education, all aged 
around 35 years. You are also given (on a 
separate answer sheet) a list of pairs, and are 
asked to judge how like or unlike are the 
two jobs in each pair, on a scale ranging from 
+3 to —3. 

Suppose you have the pair 40-50. Read 
the jobs numbered 4o and 50: imagine your- 
self as No. 40, then try to decide how con- 
genial or uncongenial it would be if you had 
to change over to No. 50. Beside the pair 
write: 

+3 if you think that No. 40 is closely simi- 

lar to No. 50, so that a person in 
No. 40 would find No. 50 thor- 
oughly congenial 

+2 if Nus. 40 and 50 are moderately simi- 

lar and congenial 

+1 if they are only slightly similar and 

congenial 
o if you cannot decide either way 


—1 if they are slightly more unlike than 
like 

they are 

uncongenial 

—3 if No. 40 is so unlike No. 50 that a 
person in No. 40 would find No. 50 
extremely uncongenial. 

Treat each pair similarly. Bear in mind 

the following points: 

(a) The two people are assumed to be of 
the same intel’igence and age. 

(6) They can mostly be of either sex; but 
a few jobs are specifically female, in 
which case assume that the other 
member of the pair is also female. 

(c) Any specialized abilities can be 
ignored, i.e., it can be assumed that 
No. 40 possesses the aptitudes or 
abilities needed for No. 50. 

(d) Do not ponder at length over any pair; 
quick judgments are preferred. At 
the same time try to judge resem- 
blance or difference on the basis of 
essential temperamental qualities, in- 
terests and mental traits involved in 
each job, not on superficial features. 

(e}) Over the whole 58 pairs there should 
be about as many similars as dissimi- 
lars. As a rough guide it is sug- 
gested that about 5 pairs are sufh- 
ciently alike to receive +3 gradings, 
5 sufficiently unlike to receive —-3, 
about 8 should receive +2 and 8 
receive —2, and the remaining 32 
pairs receive +1, 0, or —I. 


—2 if distinctly unlike and 


Actor, professional—theater or film 

Advertising agent; obtains clients, de- 
signs lay-out and “copy” 

Ambassador or consul, British representa- 
tive in foreign capital 

Anthropologist; lives with and studies 
primitive tribes 

Archaeologist; excavates buildings and 
prehistoric remains 

Artist; paints landscapes and portraits 

Bank agent (manager) 

Barrister; pleads court cases 

Broadcasting announcer 

Captain of liner (Merchant Service) 

Chartered accountant; auditing, book- 
keeping for businesses 

Civic architect; designs, draws, estimates 
costs of public buildings and housing 
schemes 

Civil servant; analyzes returns, writes 
memoranda, advises on policy questions 

Commercial agent; buys and _ sells 
commodities 
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Club leader; organizes and runs adoles- 
cents’ club in slums 

Colonel—Regular Army 

Detective, member of C.I.D. 

Dietitian, trained in domestic science; 
housekeeper to hostel 

Director of education 

Doctor, family G.P. 

Engineer in charge of factory machinery 
Explorer of Arctic or other undiscovered 
lands 

Fashion 
designer 

Forestry; management of cultivation of 
woods in Britain or Colonies 

Horse-breeder and racing owner 

Inventor and designer of wireless, Radar, 
or television s-ts 

Landowner; runs his estate and farms 

Librarian to municipal or university 
library 

Literary critic and writer of essays and 

poetry 

Managing director of industrial firm 

M.P. and parliamentary under-secretary 

Minister (Church of Scotland or Church 
of England) 
Monk or nun (R.C.), mystic, 
votion to God's service 
Mother; runs house, brings up 
family 

Naturalist; makes 
wild life 

Newspaper editor, ex-journalist 

Novelist, writer of popular fiction 

Nurse; sister in general hospital 

Nursery or preschool! teacher 

Personnel manager in factory; chooses 
mployees, runs welfare arrangements 

Physical educationist; organizer for edu- 
cation authority 

Pianist, professional 

Pilot of commercial aircraft 

Primary hool teacher 

Private secretary to financial magnate 

Proprietor of seaside hotel, manager and 


caterer 


expert and women’s dress 


saintly de- 
large 


field observations on 


Psychoanalyst or therapist; treats neu- 
rotic patients 

Public-spirited woman; 
Girl Guides, etc. 

Reformer (e.g., eugenic, antivivisection- 
ist); pamphleteer and public speaker 

Secondary teacher; head of language 
department 

Social worker; almoner at hospital or 
investigates home conditions 

Solicitor; gives legal advice 


runs local clubs, 


53. Stockbroker; buys and sells stocks and 
shares, advises clients 

54. Surgeon (specialist) 

55. University lecturer in English 

University philosophy or logic lecturer 

57. University physical science lecturer and 
research worker 

58. Writer on sociological 
matters 


and _ historical 


Each judge was given one or more 
lists, containing random selections of 
58 pairs, in which each occupation was 
represented twice. An average of five 
judgments for each of the 1653 pairs 
was obtained, but toward the end of the 
accumulation of lists, extra judgments 
(up to a maximum of 8) were procured 
on pairs where judgments showed con- 
siderable discrepancies, whereas four 
judgments were considered sufficient 
for pairs which showed a high degree 
of consistency. 

The average consistency was calcu- 
lated by taking a random sample of 165 
pairs and determining the mean inter- 
judge correlation. This came to 0.421. 
Applying the Spearman-Brown _for- 
mula, we can predict that the correla- 
tion between the summed judgments 
of a sample of five of the judges with 
another similar set of five would be 


0.784. This is adequate for present pur- 


poses though not so high as we would 
wish, since it allows considerable di- 


vergence of judgment. In occasional 
pairs, for example, one judge wrote +3, 
meaning very close similarity of inter- 
est, and another —3, meaning strong 
dissimilarity. Any one job embodies so 
many features that discrepancies are to 
be expected. Thus university English 
and science lecturers are poles apart in 
their subject matter, and yet are similar 
in their liking for the academic environ- 
ment. Hence either + or — judg- 
ments of their similarity would be 
defensible. Some judges admitted that 
they were influenced by particular 
acquaintances. Thus if their own doc- 
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tor happened to be a keen pianist they 
might mark this pair alike, although 
the majority thought it dissimilar. 
Judgments of psychologists and persons 
with little or no psychological training 
were studied separately, but no tend- 
ency emerged for the former to be more 
consistent with one another than the 
latter, nor for the two groups to hold 
significantly different views. 


TREATMENT OF THE Data 


It did not seem legitimate to use the 
averaged ratings as correlation coefh- 
cients (for example, dividing them by 4 
so that they would range from +0.75 
to —o.75). A statistically more satis- 
factory technique was to calculate inter- 
columnar correlations, which would 
show the resemblance of the total 
patterns of interests in each pair of 
occupations. To reduce the labor of 
obtaining 1653 correlations, a method 
called by the writer the “double tetra- 
choric” was used (cf. Appendix), and 
the tabulations were carried out by 
Hollerith machine. It was estimated 
that the standard error of zero correla- 
tions with 57 cases is +0.175. Thus it 
follows that both the correlations and 
the factor loadings must reach about 
+0.25 to be fully significant. 

Four bipolar factors were extracted 
by Thurstone’s centroid method, cover- 
ing 20.3, 20.1, 14.8, and 8.5 per cent of 
variance, a total of 63.7 per cent. It 
was decided to stop at this point, 
both because the significance of any 
additional factors would be doubtful 
(almost all residuals having been re- 
duced below +0.30), and because only 
a limited number of interest types or 
major dimensions was desired. The 
eight types likely to result from four 
factors appeared preferable to ten, 
twelve, or more. A number of small 
group factors are certainly left unex- 


tracted, but as they cover only a few 
occupations each they do not concern us. 


RESULTS 


The unrotated loadings are shown in 
Table 1. These factors are meaningful 
as they stand, but obviously rather 
confused. 

The first is more in the nature of a 
general than a bipolar factor, since the 
majority of the original coefficients 
were positive. Presumably it represents 
the general acceptability of the occupa- 
tions, their degree of community vs. 
specialization of interests. Psychologi- 
cally, it is closely akin to extraversion- 
introversion in the sense of social vs. 
individual. M.P. (Member of Parlia- 
ment), solicitor, ambassador, and secon- 
dary teacher have the highest loadings; 
inventor, explorer, and artist are the 
most strongly negative. But it also 
tends to contrast the power-seeking+ 
economic occupations with the cultural 
and outdoor ones, and this element can 
readily be reduced by a small rotation 
against Factor III. The resulting load- 
ings for the revised Factor I, also given 
in Table 1, provide a clear contrast 
between occupations that have most and 
least to do with people. The highest 
positive occupations are personnel man- 
ager, public-spirited woman, mother, 
social worker, and the highest negatives 
are artist, inventor, pianist, literary 
critic, and archaeologist. To avoid con- 
fusion with the other social factor, 
below, and with the numerous different 
usages of the term extraversion, we 
shall call it the Gregarious vs. Isolated 
factor. 

While it would of course be entircly 
legitimate to split the factor up by 
further rotations, yet it appears to con- 
stitute so important a dimension of 
interests—one moreover which should 
be fairly susceptible of measurernent— 
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that it was decided to retain it as a kind 
of g-factor. Hence even the very doubt- 
nificant (between 

.20) are listed in Table 1. The 
resemblance of the factor to MIMSEC 
and to the bipolar factors in Chisnall’s 
Hammond’s is very 
noti eable. 

The second unrotated factor chiefly 
scientific - religious interests 
In the third, practical, 
occupations, 


loadings 


> 


fully sis 


and researches is 


contrasts 
with economic 
and 
and those involving social welfare, are 
set off from the artistic and literary. 
The fourth distinguishes what might be 


1 
worldly adventurous 


lled exhibitionist lisplayv _nte 
called exhibitionistic, Gisplay, or enter- 


tainment interests from more intellec- 
tual ones. 

Various rotations of the three iast 
factors were tried out, the aim being to 
arrive at the most meaningful and prac- 
tically useful rather than to approxi- 
mate to simple structure. (It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether simple structure is 
obtainable in the field of interests, and 
the tendency for most of the 58 occu- 
pations to partake of two or more of 
yur types was not unexpected.) Inevi- 
tably the 
tive. Other factorists might well prefer 
the types listed 
The 


adoption of oblique instead of orthog- 


results are somewhat subjec- 


combine some of 


below and to split up others 


onal factors might also give a neater 
picture. The unrotated loadings are 
listed here so that any who wish can 
luce another solution. It should be 
that all will 
bipolar. We cannot arrive 
at a series of independent 


with 


ry 
} TOC 


however, factors 


all positive load- 
should not expect it 
solution 


writer’s is given in 


able r. Loadings of 0.20 or less are 
usually omitted, and the occupations 


ire regrouped according to the simi- 


larity of their patterns of loadings on 
Factors II, Ill, and IV. Note, however, 
that occupations with very different 
Factor I loadings may appear in any 
ore group. These main dimensions 
are: 

I. Gregarious vs. Isolated 

II. Social Welfare vs. Administrative 

III. Scientific vs. Display 

IV. Verbal vs. Active 


Social Welfare vs. Administrative. 
This corresponds rather 
Spranger’s social vs. political, that is, to 
unselfish love of people vs. directing or 
manipulating them. One pole includes 
teachers of children, mother, nurse, sur- 
geon, doctor, etc., and the opposite pole 
includes chartered accountant, bank 
manager, civil servant, secretary, man- 
aging director, etc. (as defined in the 
instructions to judges). Note that this 
cuts across the first factor. Occupations 
which have to do with people may be 
either of the welfare or administrative 
types. 

Scientific vs. Display. The scientific 
pole resembles Spranger’s theoretical 
type and includes anthropologist, nat- 
uralist, science lecturer, archaeologist, 
also (with smaller loadings) philoso- 
The 
opposite pole does not seem to have 
turned up in previous theoretical or 
statistical analyses, but is obviously im- 
portant occupationally. Fashion ex- 
pert, novelist, actor, advertiser, hotel 
proprietor, commercial agent, and edi- 
tor are its main representatives. Pos- 
sibly it has an hysterical background, 
just as science is often obsessional. 

Verbal vs. Active. One pole is clear- 
cut, including English and philosophy 
lecturers, literary secondary 
teacher, minister, librarian, etc. The 
other pole is less homogeneous and 
might, by different rotations, have beer 


closely to 


pher, doctor, explorer, forestry. 


critic, 
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split into adventurous-outdoor and ex- 
ecutive-business subtypes. Nevertheless 
they are closely linked, and a type 
in which captain, colonel, proprietor, 
forestry, pilot, landowner, horse-breeder, 
engineer (as defined here) have the 
strongest loadings appears plausible. It 
may be said to involve initiation, leader- 
ship, and pioneering—in fact, action as 


contrasted with words. Conceivably, 


this factor is related to differences in 
abilities on verbal and performance tests. 


Our results provide some confirma- 
tion of all Spranger’s types except the 
religious, probably because so few items 
made any reference to spiritual ideals. 
His aesthetic or artistic type would also 
seem to be of doubtful value as an occu- 
pational guide. There was no clear fac- 
tor common to actor, architect, artist, 
fashion expert, literary critic, novelist, 
and English lecturer; nor indeed should 
we expect there to be. Thy main types 
underlying these items were the Verbal 
and either the Display or the Isolated. 
Both religious and aesthetic values 
probably express themselves more in 
avocational pursuits than in occupa- 
tions. Spranger’s economic type could 
well have been retained, but appeared 
better subdivided into the Administra- 
tive, Active, and Display. 

Most of Strong’s groups also fit in 
with our scheme. Thus his No. 2 cor- 
responds to Scientific, 4 to Active, 5 to 
Social Welfare, 8 to Administrative, 
g (less accurately) to: Display, and 10 
to Verbal. Kelley’s factors, however, 
apart from MIMSEC, are too obscure 
for any alignment to be attempted. 


SUMMARY 


1. Numerous classifications of occu- 
pational and/or leisure-time interests 
have been proposed, and factorial analy- 
ses of interest tests have indicated the 
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existence of general types. Though 
there is considerable overlapping be- 
tween these classifications, there is no 
general agreement a; to which is the 
most useful and comprehensive group- 
ing, on the basis of which a test for 
vocational guidance could be developed. 
2. A factorial investigation was made 
into types of occupational interests 
among persons of university or equiva- 
lent intellectual level. Fifty-eight varied 
occupations were chosen, and every pair 
was judged for similarity or dissimi- 
larity by an average of five judges. The 
judgments showed an acceptable degree 
of consistency. Inter-columnar corre- 
lations were calculated between the 
patterns of interests of each pair of 
occupations. 
3. Four bipolar factors were extracted 
Thurstone’s method, which, after 
rotation, were identified as: I—Gregari- 
ous vs. Isolated, II—Social Welfare vs. 
Administrative, 11I]—Scientific vs. Dis- 
play, [V—Verbal vs. Active. 


by 
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APPENDIX 


The double tetrachoric method yields the 
average of two tetrachoric correlations ob- 
tained at the thirty-third and sixty-seventh 
percentiles. In the present instance the 57 
averaged judgments for, say, Actor, were 
divided into thirds, that is the 19 (or as near 
to 19 as possible) occupations judged to be 
most similar, 19 medium, and 19 !east simi 
lar. The same was done with Advertiser, 


and a table of the following kind 


obtained: 





| 
Advertiser 


| High Medium Low 


High 
Medium 


Low 





From the 
b+ce+gt+h 
76 
off from a graph (13). While this method 
is very simple, the sampling errors of the 
resulting coefficients are unknown. Clearly 
the SE of zero r will be smaller, possibly 


two percentages 
2 
35 


, double-tetrachoric r can be read 


/ ‘ ‘ P 7 
V 2 times smaller, than that for an ordinary 
tetrachoric. The latter is given by Kelley as: 


V paths 
VN 


: I , 
When p=-—, this comes to 
3 


Experiments were carried out with 


playing cards and with colored marbles, 
which showed the SE of single zero tetra 
1.664 


VN° 
approximation to the predicted value. 
obtained SE of double tetrachorics 
1.258 
~7—=. It appears, then, 
VN 
chorics have SE’s 1.323 instead of V 2 times 
smaller single ones. Thus with 57 
cases the SE=o 175- 


chorics to be This is quite a good 


The 


was 


that double tetra- 


than 
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A DEMONSTRATION ANALYSIS OF THE TAT IN A CLINICAL 
SETTING 


BY MAGDA B. ARNOLD 
Bryn Mawr College 


N A recent article, Frederick Wyatt 

raises the question as to “why it is 

that hardly anybody in a clinical 
setting will spend a number of hours on 
the analysis of one TAT” (8, p. 324) 
and suggests that not only is the time 
not available but also that the usual 
TAT analysis results in a “frustration 
peculiar to a form of expression so little 
structured and so evasive as TAT 
responses” (8, p. 325). 

In the same paper, Wyatt reviews 
some outstanding recent schemes of 
analysis (Rapaport, Henry, Rotter, and 
Tomkins) and adds his own analysis 
form. In all these schemes the TAT 


responses are analyzed in terms of (a) 


form and (4) content of stories. 

In a clinical setting in which a routine 
battery of tests is used, it would seem 
that the most economical method would 
be to use each test for what it can indi- 
cate best, and to use the other tests 
merely as incidental check. Thus the 
Wechsler-Bellevue test can provide us 
with an indication of vocabulary and 
level of definitions (over and above the 
IQ). Such vocabulary level can be 
checked with the literary quality of the 
TAT and the Rorschach. The 
schach will primarily provide the “ex- 
perience balance” (Erlebnistyp) of our 
subject which can again be compared 
and checked with the approach chosen 
by him in the TAT. But neither the 
Wechsler-Bellevue nor the Rorschach 
test can provide us with integrated con- 
teat, the primary requisite in the TAT, 
though content can in turn be 
checked against the Rorschach findings. 


Ror- 


this 


Y; 


Moreover, each test which is added to 
the battery surely is chosen because of 
its unique contribution to personality 
diagnosis. For these reasons it would 
seem that the emphasis in the TAT 
analysis should be on content provided 
that a method of content analysis can 
be demonstrated which is reasonably 
structured and comparatively economi- 
cal of the examiner’s time. Anyone 
who has tried to teach methods of TAT 
analysis to psychological internes will 
probably agree that the nfaturity and 
clinical insight of the learner is the 
deciding factor in the skill he will 
finally attain. But though there is no 
substitute for maturity, clinical insight 
cam be trained if we can develop a 
method of analysis which is easy to 
teach and facilitates discrimination 
without making it superfluous by 
premature quantification. 

Such a method is presented here, 
together with a demonstration analysis. 
This method has been used for some 
time in various clinical settings in 
Canada with excellent results. Our 
TAT analysis is based on the assump- 
tion that each picture represents a 
sample situation to which the patient 
will react in the same way in which he 
would react to the real situation. Thus 
an ambiguous attitude to the other sex, 
to his parents, or to his friends will 
appear in his stories if conditions are 
favorable. The patient will describe 
situations he has either experienced or 
imagined or can easily imagine as hap- 
pening in his own world. Not only 
personal but general cultural conflicts 
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may be reflected in the stories. Thus 


picture II is often interpreted. by intelli- 
our 


edu 


gent women in society as “a girl 


y 
wanting higher cation and having 
to choose between home and a career.” 
The TAT will therefore sample habit- 
uttitudes toward parents, the other 


} 
ual a 


Sex, the same sex 


and will even eval 
ituation 
It becomes clear 
hle to evalu- 

ble to evalu 

superficial conflicts but the 
F feeling the patient 

self and from 


u- 


ate the patient’s total as seen 


through his own e 


yes. 


now that it should be possi 


| 


ate not only 


? 
very ambiguity of Icel 


tt conc 
thers. Th 


paring, ¢e.¥.. A ttitue t 


to 


s 


} = ’ 
Dy com- 


ow ird women 


ture to the next and det 
1 
cond! 


from one p er- 
tions under which ane 
] 


aor 


mining the 
1 | 
the other attitude b 


nant. The TAT th 


under subheadings which will make 


or -comes 1l- 


° S| 
is analyzed 


en 


such comparison easy: 


Father 
Mother 

ituation in 
nt with 


\. Parent-child situations: 1. 


econ 


a parent 
sition of 


1. Married 
2. Unmarried 


He terosexu 1] stfuations: 

This story in which 
people of approximately the same age and 
are described. 
n involved it must 
story that this is not 


] © , 
includes every 


If there is an 
be clear 
a parent 


opposite sex 


f 

le r pers 
from the 
substitute. 


ok 


fr 
Siti 


1. Men 
2. Women 


Same-sex tations: 

Includes every story in which people of 
the same sex described who. are not 
parent-substitutes. 


are 


1. Male 
2. Female 


D. Singles: 


Includes every story in which there is 


only one person. 


B. 


ARNOLD 


Includes stories about 
nonhuman subjects, or stories in which 
the humans descril 


Miscellaneous: 
ed are subordinate. 


The parent-child situations will give 


an indication not only of the patient's 


} 
8) 


attitude toward his own father and 
mother but toward people in authority, 

should always be scrutinized from 
v. It should be pos 
from the case history, if 
the 
two factors is actually 


point of viev 
to de de 
. , ; 

tne atter 


‘ the 


inquiry test, 


The same applies to opposite- 
While it 
the patient may 
n 
1 particular person 


and same-sex situations. 
possible 


eve the pictures 


1 to him wit 


yy 
vi 


1 


untance, 


ne 
ju 
| 


of his he need not do so, 


ilure to find specific identifica- 
tions does not mean that therefore the 


nd fa 


stories ca meanings. 
The 
. nile ' er ‘an . C aswer 
samples of men and women of every 
kind to whom the patient will assign 
he soles he fecle they c _ a 
the roles he feels they can play, thus 
permitting us a valuable glimpse into 
the kind of world he feels he is living 
in and the kind of people he thinks are 
in it. 


rry no_ personal 


whole series of pictures provides 


As soon as the examiner has decided 
under which heading a story will fall 
(and longer stories may be included 
under two or more categories) the story 
should be abstracted in a short sentence 
and written under the appropriate 
heading. After all the stories are ab- 
-d under the various headings, 
every category should be scrutinized for 
what it can yield. Sometimes the domi- 
nant problem will become immediately 
apparent as soon as we compare the 


stracte 


number of entries under the various 
headings. But whether there is such 
a numerically dominant problem or 
whether there are several themes run- 
ning through the stories concurrently, 
it is important that we see each motif 
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in relation to every other problem that 
seems to be touched upon. After such 
analysis it is often valuable to review 
the pictures in sequence and follow the 
development of the various motifs. 

It seems undesirable to us to select 
personality traits (such as aggression, 
seclusiveness, need for affection, etc.) 
and evaluate 
more important than knowing how 
aggressive, etc., the patient iS seems to 


ie 


their relative intensity; 


us an insight into the conditions unc 
which his ager 
whether he is aggressive toward men or 
women, bullies, or dreamers; whether 
because of a dominant 


trustful of 


essiveness is exhibited: 


he is seclusive 
interest or because he is di 
others; and whether his need for affec- 
tion springs from an affectionate dis- 
position or from a feeling of inade- 
quacy. For t! 
situations and scrutinize them for the 


; reason we use a list of 


feclings and actions described, rather 
than using a list of traits and then 
watching for their appearance in every 
story. If the analysis is successful, it 
should give not only an indication of 
the present dominant conflict but also 
of its growth and its relationship to 
other perhaps conflicting attitudes. It 


le, therefore, that the 


is most desirable, 
stories be treated as a connected whole 
in which every motif may throw light 
on every other theme presented; in 
addition to this check of “internal con- 
sistency” the interpretation should also 
be checked against the facts of the 
patient’s life history. To prevent our- 
selves from reading the life history into 
the test story it is advisable to start out 
with no more than objectively verifiable 
facts, and compare our interpretation 
with the available psychiatric material 
afterwards. 

For this reason, the sample analysis 
here presented was based only on the 
foliowing biographical facts: 


Case History 


Patient is 21 years old, was Airforce bom 
bardier and had 13 bombing trips before 
VE day. After his discharge, he went to uni- 
versity under the G.I. plan and is at present 
a sophomore majoring in English. 

He is short (5 ft.) and slight, looks like 
Mother had 
a skilled 


“t+ te ' ] 
rt mMperea 


1 


his mother who is also short 
better education than father (who 1 
worker, easy-going though s! 
and is more intellig than the : er) 
Patient has older and two younger 
brothers, and one younger sister. 

At present patient complaining of a 
gaseous condition, “no control,” has gas in 
bowels at all times, which he say en 
ass through rectum without his knowlec 


I 

He 
b 
t 


one 


s seems to 
ive 
ige. 
claims he and others become aware of it 
ecause of the foul odor. The complaint 
started at about age 15, and patient even- 
tually left school at age 17 because of it. At 
college, patient has missed many _ lectures 
because of this complaint and cannot join in 


group activities for the same reason. 
Psychological tests: 
WB Verbal IQ 129 
Performance IQ 113 
Full IQ 124 
MMPI Mf 71 
Pd 73 
suggesting effeminate interests, im- 
pulsiveness (or at least unconvention 
ality) and many fears. 


TAT Responses 


(The time in parentheses represents 
the patient’s reaction time from the 
moment he is given the card to his first 
verbal response.) 


. (40 seconds) He is thinking of 
violin music he has heard in the past. He 
till sees that picture himself. He sees him 
self in the picture, in the future, and wonders 
about his own ability and how he will pro 
duce the wonderful sounds he has heard 
some great virtuoso produce. Perhaps there 
is a slight wonder which leads to creation. 
He wonders about the music he had heard 
and if he will be able to produce the same. 
He is melancholy, in a creative mood, as are 
most people. He seems to be studying the 
strings very closely, this is the child in him, 
he studies little things more than an adult 
would. He probably pictures every little 
sound coming from these individual strings. 


Curd 1 
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I imagine he is wondering just exactly what 
the violin music will mean to him. 

I think will be a fair player, but he 
at composer. There is a look 
thoughts were very 
the ¢ m run 
the memory of the 
the desire to cr 
le looks more 


ige. 


he 
a gre 
e as if his 
ot 


mm 


above 
1S music 
and 
thought 
lefinitely 


He is 


and 


ic. | 


ate 
} 
ee 

NWiuSIC 1S C 


nusic in general. 


Definitely a 
the woman 


most 
on the left. 


asant, 


, 
k of worry on he 
rnant, she looking 

the c ming 


lern ) 
bly dreams t 


th 
her 


the 


SS 
proba 
their way of life, be 

> left is very embittered with 
eyond the horizon. 


- 
‘king | 
modern wom: 
off the shacl 

to meet people, X 

the country, sh« 


ns of being honor 


but even 
to the dull 


lent. 
nds) 1 would not say the 
I'd say it is a very hot, 
rky umm r’s lay and he f ‘els very 
languid. just dropped his head on his 
arm. He seems to be having one of those 

wonderful melanx moods children 
have; quiet exuberance, exhilaration, a strong 
making him hide his head and 


force 1S 
dream. Purely a languid youth, dreaming of 


ing, 


ot 


do 


and will 
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a variety of things which mean nothing; a 
quiet state of mental exhaustion. 

A Honky-tonk, a 
Kentucky, just 


the 


(30 seconds) 
in the hills 
the girl in 
are at a dance there, at the 


1 
pparent 


Card 4. 
hall 


judging fre 


dance of 
ckground. 
tume 

ig. The 
another girl 
to be a 
The 
promiscu- 
ret his 


him 


m 


ly stopped dancii 
someone, possibly 
for. There seems 
resentful look in 
! cing char: 

back upon hersel 
me tenderness ; Judging by her 
ll pl al. hink he will leave 
nan. He 
haracter, he will 

iter. I cannot 
is dancing with. 


eyes 


with 


wo 
{ see any 
hope for the 


She has prepared this 
room for someot al and 
tl 1 for ist general look over 
oe ta 

rything as it was 

1e seems like a very tyran 
She led her life for 
is going to take over again as soon 
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is opening 
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son 
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or 
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son’s 
as he gets back. This is ‘ly the begin- 
ning of her rule the son is definitely 
owed by this overbearing attitude of hers 
ll slip back into her well-ordered way 

life. He life plodding 
x him. All 


ymination ol 


and 


will 


I do not think this is 
think this nian has 
daughter, but not 

Per 


time ago. 
suicide. 


mmitted 
, she is resigned 
till very cold to 

d lo k on her 

had lulled all her 
dejected and can 
hatred. The man 
what he did and still 
he has a rather 


up feelit 
is definitely sorry 
feels it very strongly, but 
sadistic type of humor. There is nothing 
humorous here, but he cannot feel true re- 
He is amazed at himself, more than 
vants the woman’s respect, more 
He is self-centered, he has 
a lot of self respect on this account. The 
woman will die in a very short time. I think 
that the man will never completely forget 
this incident, but he pushes it away back 


sur 


ror 


morse, 
anything he 
than 

} 


forgiveness. 
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into the shadows. It won’t affect him very 
much, he will live as he always has. 


Card 7. (20 seconds) These two gents are 
members of Parliament. Probably s¢ 
peaking or has just spoken and the old 
man criticizes the speaker. He brought a 

The 


point to the he younger man. 
ian, a 


ymeone 


is § 


pe mind of the 

old man is a type of politic 

great authority, but lacks the drive and heart- 
of those who f into the 
» young man is listening to the 

and n j 

causes him to dream of how much advantage 

could be taken of these mistakes. The young 

man is looking ahead—he is scheming, clever, 

picture in his 


proiessor 


orge 
limelight. ist 
older man 


1 1 


| 
rething which 


realizes so! 


\ of the 
methods he is going to use. The old man 
will soon fade out of the picture. He is a 
rity but no leader of the masses. 
is ambitious, will use any 
very ruthless. The 
the wisdom of old age, then 


: The 


1 } 
developing a mind 


great 
The 
tricks 
young man uses 
forgets it to forge on into the future. 
old man has a great admiration for the 
younger man’s intelligence, probably has 

in him, even while: the young 
man regards himself as far superior to his 


nan 


he looks 


great pr 
teacher. 


The scene looks as if 
farmhouse. The boy is lying 
and pain is on his face. He has been 
shot, the doctor has been summoned but is 
afraid to move him. He has cut his shirt 
off and finds that it is not an exceptionally 
yus wound. The father holds the lan- 
: and does not lock too much concerned. 
think the boy been wounded 
caused his own accident. There is a school 
boy 1e right. He had nothing to do 
with it, he is just a visitor to his cousin. He 
is not mu *n, there is a look of wonder 
on his face, pr he future he will 
have a mild fear irearms. He is not 
thinking of the boy unded, but of 
the possibility of having shot himself in a 
much more grievous manner. He is looking 
so far into the future he can see himself being 
killed That is why there 
is such a look of haziness about the present 
scene, the incident represents some tragedy 
that will befall the boy to the right later in 
life. 


Card 9. (60 seconds) Some very spectacular 
event threw three Negroes together with the 
white boy on the left. Certainly they are not 
working together, maybe they broke from the 
same chain gang and are wandering about 


' 7 


8 (60 seconds) 
I 


I Cit 


down 


who _ has 
on tl 


h shake 


bably 


who 1s we 


by a gun someday. 
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the country, the four together. They have 
come to the point of exhaustion. It is a very 
warm day and they are lying down by the 
side of a field, as close together as possible to 
afford protection. They are hiding behind 
a smal! tree. They are very exhausted, hun- 
gry, and downhearted. The Negroes have a 
lazy and resigned look, the boy is more 
alert to see who is coming. He seems to be 
in a state of anxiety. The three Negroes stay 
together, the white boy becomes anxious and 
will run eff. A tragedy will happen to the 
white boy, he will be killed leaping off the 
train, shot by the guards. The Negroes are 
caught again and are resigned to their fate. 


Card 10. (35 seconds) The upper figure 
has the face of a great musician, eyes and 
nose seem very Jewish. The woman is his 
wife, he is considerably older than she is, 
about 15 years. He is big physically, Polish, 
has these tender feelings some big men have. 
The woman looks German or Dutch. 1 
think they are parting, possibly at the Ger- 
man invasion of Helland. The man is leav- 
ing, kissing his wife very tenderly good-bye. 
The woman is very sad, possibly she will be 
years without him, she is to stay home. They 
will be reunited in a few years. 


Card 11. (90 seconds) This looks like the 
world after a terrific earthquake; there has 
been a long period of black and stormy 
‘he clouds are still dark and 
ominous. There is a gleam of light coming 
through. Everything is in great disorder, as 
after a great disaster. Things are just com- 
ing back to normal. The lizard is crushed 
by rocks or caught in a quagmire; he is dead, 
the neck and one webbed foot show. Where 
the light comes through, it falls on the car- 
ass of the animal. At the right it is very 
dark and ominous. The roadway leading 
ay seems to be the dividing line between 
upheaval and absolute destruction. The 
roadway seems to have checked the fall of a 
object, it leads to a world that still 
some semblance of order. J/he light 
gins to grow and the clouds disappear. It 
shows how the world can come to 
destruction. It is saved by some act of 
Providence. I suspect man is still living in 
the ruins and is crossing the bridge to a new 
world where will try to create a new 
peaceful order of things. The figure on the 
bridge is just coming to life, he undoubtedly 
takes the road out of the ruins. 


Card 12. (40 seconds) 1 suspect there is 
something valuable on the boy lying on the 


weather. 


itural 


close 


he 
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rity art of his own personal 
I elf as the master of the 
he seems 

His lower lip 
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little 


ak, addi a 1iqu 
petulant. He 
forth 


very we 
seems very childishly 


dreaming, and puts effort. He has 


no set dreams, he is just musing. He seems 
very airy, ethereal; I think he will just go 
on dreaming. Maybe he will do something 
He will go on living in the same house, will 
fall into a drunken stupor and eventually 
die, still dreaming. 


Card 15. (70 
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wile. 
death 
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A young 
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old, two boys and a girl. The little girl 
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It begins to rain, the two 
home, the girl runs after them. She leave 
the man star the bridge. The pic 
ture is still very vivid in his mind. He is 
traveling to have some clandest iffair with 
ossibly the nature 
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long swim ahead 
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crime aboard ship, he has aot been 
out yet, but it a matter of time 


escap 
some 
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until his action is discovered. He has mu 
dered one of his shipmates in the middie « 
the night. He is making for shore as quietly 
as possible. He wants to obtain clothes and 
then lose himseif tm the turmoil of the city. 


Card 18. (No time) The figure here has a 
look of shock on his face, he seems utterly 
dazed, has no mind of his own; he is com- 
pletely at his wits end. He has committed 
some crime, and the horrible picture of the 
crime is still on his: mind. He has murdered 
some woman he did not love, something is 
driving him back to the scene of the crime. 
The fingers are just symbolic. He is so lost 
he does not realize he is dreaming. The 
phantom spirit leads him back to his wife 
whom he has murdered. He suffers horrible 
remorse, which takes the place of shock. He 


gives himself up for hanging. 


seconds) This looks like a 
fantastic, dish dream, horrible dream, 
utterly orted. Faces keep appearing, the 
huge head of a comically proud king is float- 
i l a hut covered 


Card 19. (40 
14 


ig ship. There is 
a ghostly bird behind the hut 
ears and eyes; the webbed wings 
Looking down from the 


5 


ing on 
with sn 

with huge 

> 

‘ owl bevond. 


f f 


old woman with 


face OF an 


nose wagging a finger at the head 


ing. Beside the house snow 
a huge fat cigar floating n the 
he end of it a There 
another window in the roll of 

it belongs to the 
ins, gremlins and 


rrible fantastic family. 


window. 


ym the cigar, 
| 


ig 
are go 


: A picture of a man 

é been jilted. Has had some woman 
turn him down. He did not think much of 
the woman anyway. He is standing by a 
lamp-post late at night, looking into the black 
of the night. He is cynical towards the 
rid. He is not heart-broken, but 
disgusted. He feels life a very drab exist- 
ence. beginning to fall, he takes no 
notice, everything is dull and 
though his spirit is not completely broken, 
there is still life in him. I think he will 
meet some ho will stimulate his 


person who 
interest in life, and the world will become a 
cheerful place some day. 


seconds) 


whole w 


Snow is 


colorless, 


} 


* * * * * * 

Likes No. 13 because it is true to life, like 
a short story by Stephen V. Benét. Dislikes 
No. 17 because he dislikes the look on the 
man’s face, could not make much of a story. 


AnaLysis oF TAT 
TAT ANAaAtysIs 
Situational Analysts 


The responses to each card are now 
summarized descriptively with no at- 
tempt at interpretation, anu recorded 
under the various headings. 


A. Parent-Child Situations 
1. Father: 

Card 8. Father holds lantern for doc- 
tor examining son; does not look too 
much concerned. 

2. Mother: 

Card 5. Mother plans son’s life, ex- 
pects his return. Son returns, sub- 
mits to mother’s plans until she dies. 

(Parent-substitutes ): 

Card 2. Girl leaves family to become 
a writer. Complete separation. 

Card 6. Woman’s daughter seduced, 
suicided years ago. Seducer unre- 
pentant, wants woman’s_ respect. 
She is resigned, dies shortly. 
rd 7. Older man has great author- 
ity. but is no leader. Younger man 
scheming, contemptuous, ruthless. 

Card 12. Sleeping boy, banished aris- 
tocrat. Old servant tries to steal 
clue to fortune. Caught, old man 


goes to pieces. 


B. Heterosexual Situations 
1. Married: 

Card 2. Muscular peasant, happy, satis- 
fied. Wife pregnant, looks ahead to 
coming of child, dreams he will be 
happy and strong. 

Card 10. Jewish musician kissing wife 
tenderly good-bye; they will be 
reunited. 

Card 15. Ghost of convicted murderer 
at wife’s grave, plots vengeance for 
wife’s death. 

Card 18. Man murders wife he does 
not love. Remorseful, gives himself 
up. 

2. Unmarried: 

Card 4. Typical dance hall. Man 
(hard, resentful) leaves partner 
who is _ promiscuous-looking, she 
looks at him tenderly, but love 
purely physical. 

Card 6. Man involved woman's 
daughter years ago, girl committed 
suicide. Man self-centered, unmoved. 

Card 13. First sex experience, man 
disappointed, disgusted, blames 
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woman but will repeat experience in 
future. Will keep on looking for 
purity. 

Card 16. Young man on bridge, be 
tween child’s idea of woman's 
beauty and grown-up’s idea (mor 
voluptuous ). 


Man 1 


jilted, disgusted, 


will 


Card 20. 
still life in him, 
person, world will brighten up 


meet 


C. Same-Sex Situations 
t. Afen: 
Card 7. of Parliament. 
Older man with great authority, but 
no leader. 


Two members 


Young man scheming, 
clever, ruthless, regards himself as 
superior. 

Card 8 Boy visiting his cousin who 
has accidentally shot 
boy sees vision of 
k lled some day. 

Card 9. Three Negroes, one white 
boy, escaped from chain gang, lic 
down — exhausted. Boy anxious, 
Negroes resigned. Boy runs 
killed by guards. 

Card 12. 
aristocrat. 
ing to 
fortune; 
to pieces 

Card 17. Man murders shipmate, is 


swim to 


Later 
being 


imself. 
himself 


away, 


Sleeping boy a banished 
Man an old servant, try- 
earring with clue to 


caught, the old 


steal 


man goes 


escaping trom Ip, long 


shore without clothes 


D. Singles 
1. Male: 

Card 1. Child wondering what music 
will mean to him. Melancholy, 
creative mood, thoughts ethereal. 

Card 2. Bov not Languid, 
dreaming, melancholy feelings, quiet 
exuberance, exultation. Quiet state 
of mental exhaustion. 

I Man 


crying. 


4. addicted to 


Girl embittered with farm 
Symbol of modern woman, 
intelligent, determined. Will leave 
farm to be a writer, possibly be 
successful. 
E. Miscellaneous: 
Card 11. 


struction, 


Earth after quake, great de- 
lizard crushed by rock. 
Beyond upheaval man is living in 
ruins, comes to life in light. Will 


take road out, create new order otf 


childish dream, 
elfs, old woman, 


9.  Fantasti 
goblins, gremlins, 
proud king 


Now every subheading is scrutinized 
First of all, we note that the hetero 
sexual situations are the most frequent, 
with the same-sex situations a 
second. There is a conspicuous dearth 
of parent-child situations though there 
are a few stories which describe pos 
sible parent-substitutes. it seems also 
significant that there are sharp differ 
ences in the tone of the stories, de- 
pending on the change in the situation: 
so in an actual mother-son situation 
(Card 5) the mother is dominant and 
triumphs over the son; whereas in 
parent-substitute situations the younger 
generation triumphs every time. A 
similar contrast holds in heterosexual 
situations, depending on whether the 
woman described is either married or 
unmarried; if married, she tends to be 
both good and happy, if unmarried she 
tends t© be promiscuous and is an 

Among “Singles,” 
the males are dreamy, ethereal, while 
the one heroine is strong, determined, 
and perhaps successful. We shall now 
discuss the under the 
suoheadings in greater detail and see 
what meaning can be avsigned to these 
sharp differences. 


A. Parent-Child Situations 

There is only one father-son story, in 
which the father “does not look too 
much concerned,” and the son, appar- 
ently, does not greatly care. The refer- 
ence to the father here is merely inci- 
dental to the main theme of the story, 
which might make us worder about 
the actual son-father relationship. 

In the one avowed mothér-son story 
(Card 5) the relationship described is 
unusually significant, beccuse the son 
is introduced gratuitously ‘nto a picture 


close 


object of disgust. 


stories various 
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which only shows an elderly woman 
opening a door. There is such a clear 
recognition of the mother’s undue 
dominance that we suspect that this is 
a problem which the patient has had 
to face at some point in his life. The 
important thing to know now is to see 
just what he is saying. It can be either 
“I know my mother is domineering, 
but there is nothing I can do about it” 
or “If I go back home, Mother is going 
to dominate me again.” To decide 
between the two possibilities, we have 
to turn to the case history. (To save 
space the additional information ob- 
tained from the psychiatrist’s case his- 
tory will be given here, though it 
should be noted that it was obtained 
after the preliminary analysis. This 
seems an important safeguard both for 
our own and the skeptical psychiatrist’s 
sake.) From the case history it appears 
that the patient has been living in 
rooms since he started college and has 


expressed his determination to the 


psychiatrist not to go back home be- 
cause his mother is too domineering. 
It seems that the patient here did por- 


tray the actual home situation and 
meant to indicate that the choice he has 
actually made is the only possible one. 
At this point it should be stressed how 
very easily his meaning could be mis- 
taken on the basis of an analysis in 
terms of needs and drives. Could it be 
said that the patient has expressed a 
need for being dominated in this par- 
ticular story? Not necessarily, surely, 
unless we take for granted that not only 
the son in the story but also the son in 
real life wants to go back and will 
actually do so. 

Among the parent-substitute — situ- 
ations, Card 2 stands out because of its 
impersonality. The girl simply leaves 
home, we are not told whether the 
peasant family described is her own 
family, or perhaps her brother’s or 
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sister’s family. The story emphasizes 
the fact that there is a breaking-away, 
a permanent separation which is based 
more upon a divergence of interests 
than on any particular disagreement. 
This interpretation again is confirmed 
by the case history: our patient says that 
he has never been close to his family, 
that there is no community of interests 
at all—he likes sports, good literature, 
music, they do not. 

Cards 6, 7, 12 seem to deal with the 
fate of the older generation after their 
hold over the young has been broken. 
From Card 6 we judge thit the young 
man, no matter what he has done, still 
wants the mother’s respect. But when 
it comes to the patient’s opinion of older 
men, we see that they are cither ineffec- 
tual though intelligent (Card 7), or 
subordinate if not inferior, trying to 
gain their ends by stealth (Card 12). 
This might suggest that the real father 
is literally “not too much concerned” 
in the patient’s life (Card 8) and that 
he considers him less a father than an 
older man, intelligent but ineffectual, 
who can easily be managed. Here we 
again find confirmation in the life his- 
tory: the father is described as more 
intelligent than the mother. but she has 
the better education, she is the manager 
and handles the money. The patient is 
fond of his mother ‘though’ he says she 
is domineering, but has always avoided 
his father and older brother, 

In this whole section, we fave specifi- 
cally dealt with parent-child and older- 
younger generation attitude’. Cards 2, 
6, 7, 8, 12 will again appear under dif- 
ferent subheadings, where we shall dis- 
cuss the other aspects of each situation. 


B. Heterosexual Situations 

1. Married: Married people prove to 
be happy and contented (Card 2), say 
tender good-byes and look forward to 
a reunion (Card 10). Even if a man 
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death. On the other hand, if a man 

does not love his wife (Card 18) trouble 

is sure to follow. But there is a recog- 

nition that violence toward one’s wife 

deserves punishment for this is the only 

story in which the criminal gives him- 
self up. 

Among this group, 

unusual in 

its context, and that is the one relating 

to Card 13. The patient, we remember, 
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women, 


I 1OW 
all physical” 
acquire a of 
voluptuousness (Card 16), must expect 
to be disappointed and therefore will 
always feel di with women 
(Cards 12, 2 
must become tough and ruthless and 


s rusted 


»). If he wants to go on he 
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take them as they come in spite of his 
disgust (Cards 4, 6, 13, 20). Seen this 
way, it that in 
Card 6 than anything he wants 
the (older) woman’s respect,” though 
at this point “he is amazed at himself.” 
His unrecognized feeling seems to be 
that he has done only what 
sary to go on living in the world 
t, d theret 

even in the eyes of the 


becomes reasonable 


~ mor 


was neces- 
as he 
sees 1 an re deserves respect 
onged mother. 
His wholehearted approval of mar- 
attempt to 


elationships so 


WY 
wi 


: ] , 
riage now looks like an 
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that the sting will 
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Sex Situations 
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he tends to identify himself. 


He 


wnon 


re it is important to decide wit 


The answer is easy if we remember that 
it and slight, 
most cas 


is 21, short 


Moreover, in 


> ar 
the patie! 


“ethereal.” n s the 
or boy is rather superior 


ound 


younger man 
(Card 9), can out and 
older men (Cards 7, 12), which agrees 
life 


wit cont 


with our patient’s situation and 
estimate of himself. 

In this section Card g is always sig- 
nificant the of men 


lying on the ground will make a male 


because picture 
ient uncomfortable if he feels any 
This scene is 
three 


attraction to other men. 
interpreted by patient 


Negroes and one white boy, escaped 


our as 
from a chain gang, having a rest at the 
wayside. He carefully gives a plausible 
reason why they should be so close 
together, just as he later dwells (twice 
over) on the sailor’s lack of clothes 
(Card 17). This would suggest that 
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he is disturbed by the homosexual im- 
plications of these situations, a very 
different reaction from his brash insist- 
ence on his heterosexual experience in 
Card 12. 


‘The contrast Negro/white (i.e., blac] 


C., black 
and white) in this story is important 
how 
with purity (subsection B). 


: 
obsessed he is 


Another 


if we remember 


} 


check with the case history reveals that 
the patient as a small boy had a white 
suit of which he was very fond. After 
every wearing he insisted that it must 
be washed before he could put it on 
again because he could not put it on 
dirty. If we remember that Negroes 
are usually considered a more hot- 
blooded race and that purity (symbol- 
ized by white) is equated with sexual 
ignorance right through these stories, 
the contrast takes on additional force. 
Finally, the Negroes are in conflict 
with society, together with the white 
boy, but they accept their status as out- 
casts while our hero fights their accept- 
ance, tries to escape from them, but 
knows that the punishment of his 
society will overtake him in the end. 

In the other stories it appears that 
the younger man can outwit the older 
man if he is clever and ruthless enough 
(Card 7), or can completely confound 
him (Card 12) even if at first unaware 
of the other’s intention; as a last resort 
he can always run away (Card 9). 
There is danger, but a danger which 
he can escape if it comes from older 
men. The worst danger comes from 
himself (Card 8) and from his mates 
(Card 17). Card 8 is interesting in 
the symbolism employed: at first it is 
the scene of an accident in which our 
hero is but a casual Two 
phallic symbols (knife and gun) promi- 
nently displayed are satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by this device as symbols 
of danger. Gradually, however, the 
casual visitor changes into the hero 


visitor. 
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himself who sees that some day he will 
bring this fate upon his own head. 
Finally, the patient stated in the 
inquiry that he “dislikes Card 17 be- 
cause he dislikes the look on the man’s 
face, could not make much of a story.” 
Actually, he did make quite a story, 
the sailor has just attacked his ship- 
mate, has gotten away successfully 
(with a smirk on his face, the patient 
implies) and is going to lose himself 
in the big city. Liking Card 13 and 
disliking Card 17 (for the reasons 
given) must mean that the heterosexual 
experience, though unsatisfactory and 
often disgusting, is what should be, is 
“true to life,” while the threatening 
homosexual experience, though courted, 
is in some way also unwanted, feared, 


and disliked. 
D. Singles 


1. Male: Cards 1, 3, and 14 seem to 
be self-portraits of the hero at different 
stages of life. In all three the hero is 
ethereal, superior, and a dreamer. But 
in Card 1 the child’s dream looks into 
the future and may be the first step 
toward achievement; in Card 2 the 
youth’s dreaming is episodic and may 
be excusable; but in Card 3 the adult 


vas a dreamer is compared with a liquor 


addict and roundly condemned. The 
patient almost says in so many words: 
The child must dream, the youth may 
dream, but the man must act or perish. 
Here again it is shockingly easy to look 
at these three stories, sce that they all 
describe the hero dreaming, and imme- 
diately jump to the conclusion that 
“this indicates a desire to use dreams as 
an escape,” which would be contrary to 
the clear meaning expressed by the 
patient. That these stories form a 
developmental sequence will become 
apparent only from such a situational 
analysis. If we insist on treating them 
as equivalent static bits revealing con- 
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temporaneous attitudes, we shall be 
bound to go astray in our interpretation. 

Card 3 seems significant because of 
several uncalled-for denials. When the 
says “I wouldn’t say the boy is 
must that he had 
possibility and rejected 
we hear that the boy 
variety of things that 
mean nothing.” Could the two denials 
be connected, and, if so, what could the 
boy have dreamed about that led to 
tears? If we read on, we find an un- 
usual sequence of emotional states, the 
“won- 


patient 
crying,” it 
considered the 
it. And 


“dreams of a 


mean 


later 


bov “feels languid,” 
derful melancholy 
exuberance,” “a strong force is making 
hide his head and dream,” and 

“a quiet state of mental ex- 
Moreover, this card and 

the only cards where the 

ets to instructions 


experiences 


” 66 
moods, quiet 


Ta 
Tollow 
] wail 

beginning as well as outcome; 
particular 


the result of his pre 


case the omission 
seems to be ccupa- 
tion with the emotions described. All 
these factors make one wonder whether 
this story does not refer to an experi- 
ence of masturbation, which might ac 
the double denial and the 
If it does, we should 


considerable preoccupation 


count for 
emotional state. 
expect a 
with the 
the present, otherwise the patient would 


problem carrying over into 


not have responded to this particular 
situation so quickly (reaction time only 
25 seconds). Checking with the life 
history, we find that he was intensely 
disturhe 1 
, 


about 


over his masturbation at 
15 vears, about the same time 


He 


vaguely connects masturbation with his 


14 or 
at which his complaint started. 


complaint, wonders whether the strain 
He has had 
pronounced guilt feelings about mas- 
turbation right through his 
years, always felt that everybody knew 


was not the original cause. 


service 


about it. 
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2. Female: Card 2 is also recorded 
here because the girl is completely sep- 
arated from the farm couple in her 
aims and later fate. It seems likely 
that the patient identifies himself with 
this girl, for we have seen that he him- 
self has had to break away, and at least 
partly for the same reasons (divergence 
of interests between him and family). 
If he should have the same aims of 
becoming a writer the identification 
would become still clearer. This is 
confirmed by the case history. With 
such a clear parallel between the 
patient’s life situation and his story, it 
is very likely that the patient would 
have told the same story regardless of 
the sex of this particular character. At 
the same time we may be permitted to 
speculate whether it really: is an acci- 
dent that he sees himself in men who 
are dreamers (Cards 1, 3, 14), and often 
weaklings (Cards 14) who have to 
be excused or censored, but also in a 

rl who is strong, determined, and may 
be successful. Does he feel that those 
characteristics in him which are like his 
mother’s should be acted out, while that 
ide of him which is like his father will 
lead to ineffectual dreaming? And is 
it perhaps for this reason that he is 
tempted to play role 


oth 


female toward 


r men? 


E. Miscellaneous 


Card 11 is extremely interesting and 
provides us with a glimpse into the 
patient’s hopes for the future. There 
The lizard 


this 


has been great devastation. 
(the phallic symbol or, rather, in 
context the of danger 

men) has been crushed in the holocaust 
and pre- 
vented complete destruction. But now 
the light begins to grow. There is a 
way out toward a better world “where 
man will try to create a new peaceful 
It is possible to inter- 


symbol from 


Providence 


| 
oniv an act of 
7 


order of things.” 
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pret this new order very concretely as 
professional success, in which he sees 
his hope for the future and which pro- 
vides the light that takes him out of 
his present devastating experience. But 
it is also possible to interpret the pic- 
ture much more generally: that a real 
holocaust has to come before the source 
of his fear of men (and his resultant 
disgust for women) can be destroyed; 
that once this obstacle is out of the way 
he can create a new “peaceful order of 
things” in which he can live in amity 
with both men and women, without 
fear or disgust. 

Card 19 would support the more gen- 
eral interpretation, for it shows the 
dreaded alternative. Up to this point, 
the patient’s stories were on a rather 
high literary level, which is not sur- 
prising, considering his intelligence and 
literary ambitions. Here, however, his 
ability to organize breaks down com- 
pletely and the picture dissolves into 
disconnected parts, “utterly distorted.” 
As the usual response to this picture is 


something like “futuristic painting of 


snow-covered hut” or “snow § scene” 


(with feeling tones varying from “cosy” 
to “bleak”), we cannot treat this break- 
down of organization lightly. Now 
what can be the reason for the break? 
He talks of a “horrible fantastic family” 
in the hut, a violent contrast to the 
happy and contented family of Card 2. 
Here bedlam has broken loose, the 
proud king is now comical, floating 
around helplessly, threatened by the 
mother image. The phallic symbol, 
crushed in Card 11, here becomes domi- 
nant as a huge cigar, its smoke forming 
the windows of the hut. It is now 
threatening no longer (as was gun or 
knife) but has been accepted and be- 
come a symbol of comfort. What won- 
der that the happy family of Card 2 
now turns into a horrible family of 
goblins, gremlins, and elfs, and that the 
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proud king has become their helpless 
prey? 

The two alternatives could be ¢x- 
pressed this way: If his fear of men 
and the resultant twisted attitude to 
both men and women is crushed, even 
at the risk of great upheaval, there is 
the assurance of a new start toward a 
better kind of life. But if he persists in 
his present solution of placating men 
because he is afraid of them, and so lets 
the phallic symbol become dominant, 
then his distorted outlook will distort 
everything around him and may result 
in chaos within and without. 


SEQUENTIAL ANALYSIS 


As a final check, we turn back to the 
original sequence of stories, to see 
whether there is a consistent develop- 
ment of the central theme. 


In Card 1 the hero starts out with dreams of 
high achievement, 
he cuts the fetters of uncongenial 
surroundings, starts out on his 
own, sees success and a_ happy 
family life in the distant future, 
sins of his youth haunt him, 
pleasures of maturity await him 
but a man must be hard and ruth- 
less to take them; 
return to the mother is impossible, 
for then he would lead her life, 
not his, 
so he must harden himself, do 
what is necessary, treat women as 
they deserve to be treated, 


“ 


outwit the who have “ar- 


rived.” 


men 


3} But there is danger in that, danger 
for and from himself. 
There is another solution, says the 
tempter in him: “Throw in your 
lot with other men—you are bet- 
ter than they are but they are big 
and strong. You can placate them 
and you will gain their support— 
but the means you have to use 
will bring punishment down on 
you in the end.” 
Some day all will be well, he will 
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» a great and good man, have a 

will bid him good-bye 

for his return. 

1¢ becomes a 
ent self. 


walt 


en, there will 


lack and 


r himself 
outwitting 


2» and so 


fort. 
unmanly 
the way he 


\arriage—isn’t that a 


not 
women in love? 
ast they « e 


an 
en should be 


what is, 
for what 


with it? 
ful? (Dis- 
look on 


ow he is sure that 
not the re 
not { 
sure to 


medy. Love 
5 


ssible, disaster 
folle Ww if he 


i man 1S 
would be 
attempted it. 
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19 But there is disaster at the end of 
the other road too. It will end in 
stortion of life which takes 


all meaning ar ason. 


a di 
away dr 
is looking into “the black 
the night.” ‘ has let 
down. lost—a 
and 
Ip him see the world as a 
cheerful place again. 


er mav come some day 


may he 


Now let us turn back to our patient 


and his actual situation. His complaint 


is undoubtedly his way of attempting 


i 
] 


j 
1 
a solution. It ef 


ectively prevents him 
association either with 
or with men, although he seems 


from close 
women 
to feel less discomfort in the company 
of men. It is perhaps significant that 
the patient insisted in the psychiatric 
interviews that he had never engaged 
in homosexual practices, as men had no 
attraction for him; but the 
hospital he made friends with several 
other patients who had decided homo- 
sexual tendencies. In the light of the 
TAT, see that his statement 
may be literally true, for while he is 
fascinated by men he does not really 
like them but is afraid of them. On 
the other hand, he they will 
accept him much more readily (being 
vhat he is) if he is attractive to them. 
He was discharged after a few weeks 
of psychotherapy in somewhat better 
spirits, willing and determined to go 
his and rea his 
ambition as a writer. Unfortunately, 
this TAT analysis was done after his 
discharge. 
From this 
that 
ably nothing less than intensive psycho- 
therapy would do. It would have to be 
continued long enough to give him 
an opportunity of recognizing the 
seriousness of his dilemma and also the 
consequences of the alternatives 
between which he has to choose. Or, 
rather, he would have to assimilate 


while at 


we can 


thinks, 


“ 
on with studies lize 


analysis we would judge 
r patient wants help but prob- 


two 
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consciously the conviction which he has 
expressed in these stories, that 
there is only one right road for him and 
that the wrong choice may precipitate 


already 


him into chaos. 

Perhaps the most important insight 
the clinician can gain from such a 
TAT ' 
the patient himself is actively working 
on his problem, that he is not only pro- 
ducing the pseudosolutions we call his 


alysis is the recognition that 


symptoms but that he is also engaged 


in a constructive effort to find his way 


through. The patient does not know 
that, true, but neither does he know 
that he is producing pseudosolutions. 
In letting him acquire insight into his 
abortive efforts, are we not bound to dis- 
courage him deeply and perhaps ham- 
per the therapeutic process, unless we 
let him also acquire insight into his 
own constructive solution? 

Finaily, a word to the skeptical psy- 
chologist who may doubt whether such 
a connected personality picture can be 
reconstructed from the TAT 
except perhaps in selected cases. In 
the writer’s experience, such a con- 
nected picture is the rule, not the excep- 
tion, with normals and neurotics. 

In explanation it could be said (fol- 
Lecky’s concept of  self-con- 
sistency) that everyone 
system of attitudes and values which 
for him form an integrated whole. 
Values which in our patient’s system 
can exist side by side are consistent at 
least for him, and this self-consistent 
system can be isolated and summarized 
by the TAT analysis described here. 
The process of therapy then appears as 
a gradual recognition by the patient 


stories, 


lowing 
! 
develops a 


TAT III 
that there is an objective smconsistency 
in his own system, followed by a will- 
ingness to abandon his pseudosolution 
and approximate a system which is 
objectively consistent. The TAT analy- 
sis is a self-portrait which is not static 
but indicates possibilities of change— 
either toward reenforcement of his neu- 
rotic pseudosolution, or toward greater 
objective consistency. It seems to be the 
task of psychotherapy to make the 
patient aware of both alternatives, con- 
fident that knows his own 
potentialities he will want to advance 
rather than to retreat. In this task the 
TAT can serve as a convenient and 
effective tool. 


once he 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


MEASURING SENATORIAL “PROGRESSIVISM” 
BY N. L. GAGI 
f Illinois 
AND 


BEN SHIMBERG 


Purdue University 


>OLITICAL BEHAVIOR THe UNIDIMENSIONALITY OF BILLs 


if political disc An instance of this type of political analysis 
is the tabulation of voting records published 
by the New Republic after each session of 


Congress. The editors select a sample of 


are actually 


about a dozen bills or propositions voted 
] 1 ‘ssion so as t on during the session. For each bill, the 


in any ‘ 
editors tabulate the votes of all Senators 


nt the political dimensi 
| (> t and Representatives as + or — to designate 
“progressive” or “anti-progressive” votes, re 
pectively. The recording of votes in this 
inanner plie course, that a + on 
upon political analysts and yne bill stands for the same political orienta 
to interpret for the electorate a + on any of the other bills in the 
records of their representatives iple. In other words, it is implied that 
h ne 
commentators point to votes on single bills uestions, each testing the same _ political 
characteristic. 


If these implications are valid, the bills 


sislator stands for re-election, su bills constitute a homogeneous set of 


or groups of bills as a basis for overal 


ment re ng the candidate’s merit, say 
his “conservatism” or “liberalism.” One hould constitute a unidimensional scale in 
e assumption in such evaluation i the sense set forth by Guttman (2). Thus 
t voting is indicative of tl a total score based on the number of + votes 
future of each legislator should enable the repro 
duction of his votes on each of the selected 


out for attenti bills. The coefficient of reproducibility, that 
that voness cam the percentage of correct predictions of 
al C Le ( 


specific votes from the total scores, should 


in reaching an overall judgment " 
C ndidate’s reco d and poten alg aul = higher. 

; ea : The application of the technique to test 
i: ae en ee 4 unidimensionality is general. Any inter 
es on these bills form a meaningful yo +m i 

sted group may detern , according to its 


| Se a ee : 
A a SENG NCCE WIE Specizy wn standards and its own frame of refer 


ie itl ; _ Pee 
ill. ence, whether a bill is “progressive” or “anti 


: progressive,” “pro labor” or “anti-labor.”’ 
designate 


o- ehak good” or “bad.” Thus one group might 


ill a bill “progressive” while another might 
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call it the This will make no 
difference in the scalability of the bills as 
long as each group is consistent in its judg 


bills 


oppc site. 


ments. The unidimensionality of the 
finally selected is an indication of how con 
isolate bills 


they 


sistently the group was able t 
that tested the characteristic 1. 


were interested. 


which 


To determine the unidimensionality of two 
sets of bills selected by the editors of the 
New Kepublic, we have applied the Cornell 
technique of scale analysis (3). The voting 
records subjected to scale analysis were those 
of 8g senators in the second session of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress and- of 95 senators 
of the Eightieth Con- 
(Only senators for whom rec 


in the first session 
gress (7, 8). 
ords were available on all bills in the sample 
were considered.) 

ScALI 


TS OF ANALYSIS 


For the Seventy-ninth Congress, the voting 
bills 
Scale analysis of 


ords of senators on 14 were tabu 
New Republic. 


coefhcient of 


lated by the 


all 14 bills yielded a repro 
lucibility of 84 per cent. On 
il 


1 reprod:cibility was st 


1 
hese 


b 


four of 
i error 
tantially higher (mean error, 27 per cent) 
1an that for the 
with these four bills disregarded 


(mean error, 


ther 


other ten 


13 per cent). total scores were 
btained 
The S ale 
vic Id d a 


per cent. 


analysis was repeated and now 
reproducibility coefficient of 88 
Other requirements of scalability, 
oncerning range of marginals, random scat 
“ge : 
number of items in the 
net. It 


remaining bills con 


ter of errors, and 


nle (a) 
luded that the ten 
tituted a sufficiently 


to justify the use of 


were also was con 
unidimensional 


total 


scale 


the single score 


lex of “progressivism.” 
While the immediate purpose of the scale 


nalysis was to determine unidimensionality, 


the identification of bills that did not belong 


n the major continuum may be equally 


significant. We can say that considerations 
other than “progressivism,” as operationally 


unidimensional _ bills, 


defined by the ten 


ere operative in the 


voting on the four 


eliminated bills. For example, two of these 
vere motions to invoke the cloture 


Fair Employment 


four bills 


rule in the debates on 





Practices and Anti-Poll Tax legislation. As 
we might expect, many of the conservative, 
“anti-progressive” Republican senators voted 
“progressively” on these bills. Progressive 
votes here were probably reflections of im- 
patience with filibuster tactics as much as 
of a desire to promote the legislation in 
question. Similarly, the other two eliminated 
bills, concerned with the presidential power 
to reduce tariffs and with the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreement, found “progressives” 
and “anti-progressives” voting in the same 
way. Again we must infer that different mo- 
tives operated to make “strange bedfellows.” 

Ten bills were included in the New Re- 
public's tabulation of senatorial voting records 
in the Eightieth Congress. Scale analysis of 
all ten bills yielded 88-per-cent reproduci- 
bility. On two of the bills the errors of 
reproducibility were disproportionately high, 
both being 23 per cent, as against an average 
other eight bills. 


of 8.5 per cent for the 


Repetition of the scale analysis with these 
two bills omitted raised the reproducibility 
to gt per cent and the other requirements 
of scalability were also met. Again the scale 
analysis identified bills (dealing with Greek- 
Turkish aid and wool tariff) that did not 
cohere with “progressivism” as conceived by 
the editors of the New Republic 


CorRELATES OF VoTING BEHAVIOR 


Having established the existence of uni- 
dimensional scales, we could assign to each 
total 


voung 


senator a “progressivism” score based 


on his record in a given session. 


Each +, or “progressive,” vote was assigned 
each — vote, a value of 


a value of one; 


zero. The quantitative measures thus ob- 
tained make possible statistical investigations 
of the correlates of legislative behavior. 

To test the 
popular assumption that voting behavior in 


Sesston-to-Session Consistency. 


one session of Congress can be predicted 
from that in a preceding one, we correlated 
the two “progressivism” scores of the 72 
senators who -were present in both the Sev- 
enty-ninth and the Eightieth sessions of Con- 
The r of .82, whose supporting data 
Table 1, 
sults agree closely with 
those reported by Brimhall and Otis (1). 


gress. 


are given in bears out this as- 


sumption. These re 
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Another popular 
nore 


ressivism.” 
unger senators are 

correlation coefficients 

m” 

1S shown 

nty-ninth 

ig and 

sely do 


How clo 


the same states 


Seventy-ninth Congress and the highly sig 


nificant one in the Eightieth Congress reflect 
recent political trends. Senators of the Sev- 
ninth Congress were elected d 
and 

were not 

The 


senators 


iring the 
“ant- 


in senatorial 


tions 


1at junior and senior 


Seventy-ninth Cong would not 


“progressivism” borne out. 


differ in 


TABLE 1 


TABLE 2 


BETWEEN 


IGRESSIVISM 


MEAN 


can be answered 


is question 


m” scores 
are? We 
enty-ninth 
rence be 

In the 
the 
‘nior senators 

t= 3.64). 
the 


1 
the 


we find 


etrween 


senators in 


tl ’ 
senior senator from that state. 


AGE 


AND “PROGRESSIVISM” 


The election in the 1945, however, 


showed a strong post-war ing toward con- 


This would lead us to expect a 
eater difference between junior and senior 
Eightieth Congress; this dif- 

t, materialize. The validity 

is thus, to 

e extent. support d 
Regional Differ 
concerning the relative 


nces. 


We can test popular 


stereotypes 


“progres- 
sivism” of senators from the various regions 


of the nation by comparing the mean “pro- 
senators grouped ac 

that they 
The 48 states were grouped into the following 


Northeast, Midwest, South, and 


gressivism” scores of 

cording to the regions represent. 
four regions: 
Mountain-Pacific. 
raw scores, mean T-scores, standard deviation, 


Table 4 shows the mean 


and number of senators in each of the four 
regions for the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
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TABLE 3 


ComPaRISON OF “PRroGRESSIVISM” SCORES OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR SENATORS PatRED BY STATES 


Jr. SENATORS 


(Congress 


Sr. SENATORS 





TABLE 4 


DIFFERENCES AMONG SENATORS, 


rY-NINTH Ce 
MEAN 


iw Score 


ON no 
oa Oo AN 


WN KN NW 


1) 
~ 


that the 


four 


An analysis of variance shows 


differen 


mong the senators for the 
| 


y significant. The 


igh sen- 
Mountain-Pacific region were 
and those from the Mid- 


" Southern 


progr SS1V e.” 
| 


were only slightly more “progres- 
those from the Midwest. 

of November resulted 
in Republican control of the Senate. This 
that the Southern (almost entirely 


senators no longer shared re- 


sive” than 

The election 1946 
meant 
Democrati 
sponsibility with their Northern colleagues 
for control of the Senate. The split between 
Northern and Southern Democratic senators 
that had been so wide when the Democrats 
were in control seemed to be narrowed sub- 
stantially This 
leads us to expect that Sovthern senators will 
become relatively more “progressive” in the 
Eightieth We find that this is 
the major shift in regional standing that 
occurs in this Congress as compared with 
We see in 


under these circumstances. 


Congress. 


the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
Table 5 that senators from the Mountain- 


” 
> 


Pacific states are still the most “progressive, 


DIFFERENCES SENATORS, 


EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


REGIONAL AMONG 


MEAN 
Raw Scori 


Northeast 
Midwest 
Sout 


ith 


NWN = N 


senators from the Midwest are still the least 
“progressive,” and senators from the North- 
still occupy an intermediate position. 
the Southern rather than re- 
ling the Midwestern (primarily Republi- 


east 
But 


' 
semb 


senators, 


can) senators most closely, are now much 
higher in their relative 
standing. 

The analysis of voting by political party 
affiliation, given below, throws further light 
on this shift. We have here evidence that 
the “cut-party” huddles together in its minor- 
ity status and seeks to bolster itself through 
sudmerges ideological dif- 


“progressivism” 


a solidarity that 
ferences beneath stern political considerations. 

Party Differences. Until 1933, many politi- 
cal scientists pointed to an absence of funda- 
mental difference between the two 
American political parties. The parties have 
usually differed; that is, unity has not char- 
acterized Congress except in times of crisis. 
But have these party differences on individual 
bills been solely a matter of jockeying for 
political advantage or has there been a gen- 
eral pattern underlying each party’s position? 
The unidimensional “progressivism” scores 


major 
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a “method” not only in the voting of 
i senators, but in that of their 
‘able 6 shows the means and stand- 


the “progressivism” scores 
litical 


party groupings in the 


ith Congress. 
cfa were more 
When 


into 


significantly 
an the Republicans. 


diy ided 


and non-Southern groups, even 


cratic senators 


are 


ifferences appear. Similarly, the 


*rn Democrats are much more 
” than the 


epublican senators; 


in the same direction and just as significantly 
But the 
difference between Southern and non-South 


Congre 


as in the Seventy-ninth 


ern Democrats, while still large, has greatly 
diminished. In term (whose 
standard deviation is 10 by definition) the 


between Southern and 


has changed 


difference non-South 


ern Democrats from about 14 
T-score units in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
to only 8.5 T-score units in the Eightieth 
Congress. 


The difference between the Republicans 
and the non-Southern Democrats remai 


TABLE 6 


PARTY 


“y 


difference between 
hI 
blicans is 


Southern 
barely sig 


Congress, 


but the the 


Democrats and Repu 
nificant. In the Seventy-ninth 
when the Democratic Party was in the ma 


‘conservative’ Southern senators fre 


had to 
lleagues to prevent the pas 
“progressive” But in 
the Eightieth Congress, the Republican Party 
had « carried out the 
fun the Southern 
cultivate 


jority, 


quently vote against their more 


“progressive” c 
f legislation. 


Sage < 
ntrol, conservative 


tions desired by 


senators, 


and freed the latter to party 
solidarity. 
n of the apparent connec 


and 


This explanati 


tion between miayjority-minority status 


the “progressivism” of the Southern senators 
is supported by the data on party differences 
in the Eightieth Congress when the Demo 
cratic Party was no longer in control. Table 7 


shows that Republicans and Democrats differ 


Gro 


PINGS, S 





very large.. Republicans and Southern Demo 
crats who .did not differ strikingly in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, now differ widely; 


increased from about 2.5 
T-score units in the Sev 


to about 10.5 T-score units in the Ejightieth 


the difference 
nty-ninth Congress 


Congress. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A technique bas been formulated and ap 
plied for quantifying legislative behavior. It 
provides a method for identifying bills that 
cohere in a unidimensional scale, making 
possible the ranking of legislators on a single 
politicsl continuum. 

1. Seale 
the scalability of 


test 
bills 
considered indicative of the “progressivism” 


analysis was employed to 


senatorial votes on 
of senators in the Seventy-ninth and Eightieth 


Congresses. Ten bills in the Seventy-ninth 
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Congress and eight in the Eightieth Con- 
gress proved to be unidimensional. 

2. The session-to-session consistency of the 
was .82. 


progressivism scores 


3. Correlations between age and “progres- 


sivism” scores were .19 and .o5 in the Seventy- 
ninth and Eightieth Congresses, respectively. 

4. Correlations between progressivism scores 
same state were .31 


of senators from the 


and .10 in these two Congresses, respectively. 
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W. Allport’s sense) of senators. This does 
not, of course, mean necessarily that “pro- 
gressivism” is primary in the parsimonious, 


or simple structure, sense of factor analysis. 


It does mean that “progressivism” scores 
could be used in a correlation matrix with 
other data on senators to arrive through 
factor analysis at a set of primary common 
traits. Individual traits may perhaps be in- 
dicated by those senators who are non-scale 


TABLE 7 
py Party Groupinecs, EicgHtTietH Concress 


MEAN MEAN 
Raw Score l 


All Senators 


All Democrats 
All Republicans 


Southern Democrats 
Non-Southern Democrats 


t (Republicans vs. Southern Democrats) = 5.41 


t (Republicans vs. Non-Southern Democrats) == 13.42 


5. Differences between junior and senior 
senators were not significant in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress; in the Eightieth Congress 
the senior senators were significantly more 
“progressive.” 

6. Regional differences in “progressivism” 
among senators were highly significant in 
both Congresses. 

7. Differences in “progressivism” between 
Republican and senators were 
significant in both Congresses. Differences 
between Southern and non-Southern Demo- 
crats decreased sharply in the Eightieth Con- 
gress as compared with the Seventy-ninth. 
This shift is attributed to the change of the 
Democratic senators from majority to minor- 


Democratic 


ity status. 
8. The internal (unidimen- 
sionality) of the votes within a single session 


consistency 


and the session-to-session correlation of the 
total scores justify the hypothesization of 
“progressivism” as a common trait (in G. 


a SE POET Se SS Tey 


4-35 
6.61 





types, that is, whose voting patterns do 


not conform to those inherent in the demon- 
stration of unidimensionality. 
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OF GULLIBILITY * 
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»n Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles 


tion and the proper focus which are necessary 
for a 
universally valid statement is a descriptior 


differential diagnosis. In a_ sense 


V 
of a cultural group rather than a personal 
psychological datum. 


A universally valid personality description 
pe be accepted 


of type most to 
by a client as a truth about himself, a truth 


he considers unique in him. Many, 
recognize 


is the likely 


which 
if not most, individuals are able to 
the characteristics in themselves—when it is 
not to their 
to their presence in 


disadvantage—while oblivious 


others. An e¢ 


Kal 
for students to their 
own problems in textbooks of abnormal psy- 


| lacks 
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results may 


s of behavior which 


therapists or the client, himself, can confirm 


or deny. Testing the correctness of infer- 
ences about a client by requesting his evalua- 
tion of them may be called “personal valida- 
tion.” When the inferences are universally 
they often the 
The positive results obtained by 
personal lull a_ test 
analyst or a therapist into a false sense of 


security which bolsters his conviction in the 


valid, as are, confirmation 
is useless. 
easilv 


validation can 


essential rightness of his philosophy of per- 
sonality or his diagnostic prowess. Such false 
validation increases his comfort in using what 
may have been d instrument. A 
great danger arises when the confirmation 
extended uncritically to 


a dubious 


of a prediction is 
the instrument or conceptual system or person 
making the prediction. Such uncritical ex- 
tensions occur too frequently in the clini- 


cal field. 
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Confirmation of a prediction does not nec- 
essarily prove the validity of the propositions 
from which the prediction was inferred. An 
identical prediction may be made from a 
propositions which contradict the 
140). Taylor (12) has 
shown empirically that judges of case his- 


group of 
original ones (3, p. 


tories may arrive at identical predictions for 
different reasons. Confirmation of a variety 
of predictions which will differentiate among 
a number of clients is necessary if valli- 
dation is to be accepted with any degree of 
confidence. 

The crystal-gazer is likely to be aware of 
some of these points and other pseudo-diag- 
nosticians, though they may be unaware of 
the fallacies inherent in their procedures, 
make effective use of “universal validity” and 
“personal validation” in deceiving their cli- 
ents. Allport (1, p. 476) states that “one way 
in which character analysts secure a reputa- 
tior. for success is through the employment 
of ambiguous terms that may apply to any 
mortal person.” A naive person who receives 
superficial diagnostic information, especially 
when the social situation is prestige-laden, 
tends to accept such information.~ He is 


1D. G. Paterson, in a personal letter to the 
writer, describes and includes a universally valid 
personality sketch which he uses in luncheon 
club lectures. It-is reproduced here with his 
permission. 

“Above average in intelligence or mental alert- 
ness. Also average in accuracy—rather 
painstaking at times. Deserves a reputation for 
neatness—iislikes turning out sloppy work. Has 
initiative; that is, ability to make suggestions and 
to get new ideas, open-mindedness. 

“You have a tendency to worry at times but 
not to excess. You do get depressed at times 
but you couldn't be called because you 
are generally cheerful and rather optimistic. You 
have a good disposition although earlier in life 
you have had a struggle with yourself to control 
your impulses and temper. 

“You are strongly socially inclined, you like 
to meet people, especially to mix with those you 
know well. You appreciate art, painting and 
music, but you will never be a success as an 
artist or as a creator or composer of music. You 
like sports and athletic events but devote more 
of your attention to reading about them in the 
sporting page than in actual participation. 

“You are ambitious, and deserve credit for 
wanting to be well thought of by your family, 
business associates and friends. These ambitions 
most strongly in your tendency to 
day-dreams, in building air-castles, 


abc ve 


moody 


come out 
indulge in 


te Naa ets AeA a temas SS 
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impressed by the obvious truths and may be 
oblivious to the discrepancies. But he does 
more than this. He also validates the instru- 
ment and the diagnostician. Crider’s stu- 
dents (4) found surprisingly accurate the 
analyses they received from a_pseudo-diag- 
nostician. Crider, himself, seems to have 
been beguiled by the results and decries a 
priori rejection of the claims of these per- 
sons. While the use of matching procedures 
has revealed fairly high validity for infer- 
ences derived from projective tests by trained 
clinicians (6, 7, 8, 9, 10), it has not supported 
the claims of persons employing non-stand 
ardized graphological techniques (11). 
Recently the writer was accosted by a 
night-club graphologist who wished to “read” 
his handwriting. The writer declined and 
offered to administer a Rorschach to the 
graphologist. An amiable discussion ensued, 
during which the graphologist ventured proof 
of the scientific basis of his work in that 
his clients affirmed the correctness of his 
interpretations. The writer suggested that a 
psychologist could make a blindfold reading 
and attain the same degree of verification. 


EXPERIMENT 


The following experiment was performed 
in the writer’s class in introductory psychol- 
ogy to demonstrate the ease with which 
clients may be misled by a general personality 
description into unwarranted approval of a 
diagnostic tool. The writer had discussed 
his Diagnostic Interest Blank (5) ? (hereafter 
referred to as DIB) in connection with the 
role of personal motivational factors in per- 
ceptual selectivity. Class members requested 


but this does not mean that you fail to get into 
the game of life actively. 
“You ought to continue to be successful so 


long as you stay in a social vocation. I mean 
if you keep at work bringing you in contact 
with people. Just what work you pick out 
isn’t as important as the fact that it must be 
work bringing you in touch with people. On 
the negative side you would never have made 
a success at strictly theoretical work or in pure 
research work such as in physics or neurology.” 

2 The DIB consists of a list of hobbies, reading 
materials, personal characteristics, job duties, and 
secret hopes and ambitions of one’s ideal person. 
The test is interpreted qualitatively and _per- 
sonality dynamics are inferred along lines similar 
to projective tests. 
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that they be given the test and a personality 
The writer acquiesced. At the 
next meeting the 39 students were given 
DIB’s to fill out, and were told that they 
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evaluation 


brief personality vignette 
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R. Forer 


affable, 
intro- 


extroverted, 
tumes you are 


are 
other 


11. At 


sociable, 


times you 
while at 
verted, wary, reserved. 

12. Some of your aspirations tend to be pretty 
unrealistic. 


13. Security is oné of your major goals in life. 


Before the sketches were passed to the 


students, instructions were given first to read 
| 


t 


e sketches and then to turn the papers 


’ : | 
over and make the following ratings: 


(poor) to five 
is in revealing 


zero 


DIB 


scale of 
the 


A. Rat 


rfect) how 


on a 
effective 
rsonality. 

Rate on a scale of zero to five the degree 
which the personality de 
personality. 


ription reveals basic 
iracteristics of your 
C. Then turn the paper again and check each 
true or fal 
a question mark if you cannot tell. 


statement as about yourself or use 


In answer to their requests students were 
informed that the writer had another copy 
of their sketch and would give it to them 
after the data After the 
papers had been returned to the writer stu- 
dents asked to hands if 
they felt the test had done a good job. Vir- 
tually all hands went up and the students 
noticed this. Then the first sketch item 
was read and students were asked to indicate 


were collected. 


were raise their 


by hands whether they had found anything 
similar on their sketches. As all hands rose, 
the class burst into laughter. It was pointed 
ut to them that the experiment >ad_ been 
performed as an object lesson to demonstrate 
the tendency to be overly impressed by 
vague and to the 
nostician with an unwarrantedly high degree 


Similarities between the demon 


statements endow diag 
of insight. 
stration and the activities of charlatans were 
That the experience had mean- 
the fact that 
at least one-third of the class asked for copies 
of the that they might try the 
trick on their friends. 


pointed out. 


ing for them was indicated by 


1 
sketch so 


RESULTS 
The data show clearly that the group had 
Ratings of adequacy of the 
below 4. 


been gulled. 

DIB included 
Thus the instrument received a high degree 
of personal validation. In the evaluation of 
the sketch as a whole there were five ratings 
below 4 (Table 1). While a few students 


only one rating 
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were critical of the sketch than of 


the DIB, most of them were ready to admit 


more 


that basic personality traits had been revealed. 
The 


true varied among the group from 8 to 13 


number of specific items accepted as 
individual who accepted only 
This 


and the 


except for one 
5 (Table 2). 
test at 4 
acceptance was 

No 


between 


rated 
Mean 


same individual 
sketch at 2. 


items. 


the 
10.2 


significant relationships were found 


any of the and 


occupat nal 


ratings sex, age 


background, or grades on the 


subsequent quiz. 


12! 


sidered sufficient evidence for acceptance of 
For others, high, but 
indicated by the 

It may 
group of 


the sketch as perfect. 
imperfect, validity was 
acceptance of 12 of the 13 items. 
be said, then, that this 
students individuals varied in the degree to 
weighted the truth and falsity 


among 


which they 
of the ‘descriptive items in arriving at an 


overall evaluation. 

Ratings of 
strument (rating A) 
accepted as true 
tionship (the probability value of the chi- 


DIB as a diagnostic in- 
and number of items 


show no significant rela- 


the 


TABLE 1 


ISUTIONS 


oF RATINGS 


TABLE 2 


TION OF 


the ratings of the 
bere 


DIB which indicate a degree of gullil 


In addition to high 


lity 


or fallacious judgment, further evidence can 


be seen in the degree to which ratings were 


made on other than evidential grounds or 


ontrary to the evidence. If the individual 
ccepts all of the items as applying to him- 
self, he 
the instrument; if he rejects all of the 


justified in 


is somewhat justified in accepting 
items 
in the sketch, he is rejecting 
the DIB. 

The chi-square test indicates a degree of 
association, significant at the 1-per-cent level, 
of the sketch (rating B) 
items checked as 


between 
and the 
However, the operation of other factors in 


ratings 
number of true. 
judgment from part to whole is clearly indi- 
cated. For some individuals the presence 


of 8 true statements among the 13 was con 


“TRUE” 


RESPONSES 


re is .4). On the one hand, estimation 
the adequacy of the personality sketch 

partially dependent upon the amount 
On the other hand, 
the test 
dependent of the degree to which test results 


confirmatory evidence. 
degree of approval of was in- 
rreed with self-evaluations. That is, valida- 
tion of the test instrument was an all-or-none 
depending on a certain minimum 

The amount of con- 


standard 


amount of evidence. 
firmatory evidence set up as a 
varied among the students. 

All of the students accepted the DIB as 
a good or perfect instrument for personality 
measurement. Most of them can be accused 
of a logical error in accepting the test on 
such scanty evidence. Those who accepted 
the test with a rating of 5 while accepting 
fewer than all of the 13 statements have 
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demonstrated a disreg: or the evidence lowered their ratings from 5 to 4. On 
eir own criticisms. The same can be the other hand, rating B (of the sketch) 
] who rated the test higher than tended to be lowered. Seven ratings of 5 


‘sting that were low d 1 and one rating of 5 was 


None was raised. The two 


on the sketch are 


f *] - — ] 
tor the a he r-cel i¢ 


None firma a significant lowering in t 


universal ! of acceptance of the sket Imo 


of them c ho had been most credulous 


eptance. 


Since many of the ¢ ad indicated and results by pseudo-diagno 


their embarrassment at having been “taken duplicated or surpassed in 


TABLE 3 
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ratings. 

were told 
names trom 
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ir grades on the quiz. without the use of a diagnostic instrument. 

lling to jot dows Blindfold personality estimates can be shown 

to be valid when the method of personal 

. The rating validation (confirmation by the client) is 

lackboard. The used for descriptive items of approximate 
bly skeptical at universal validity. 

tive. Only 32 2. Validation of a test instrument or of 

who had taken’ a personality sketch by means of personal 

sketch. validation is a fallacious procedure which 

as expected. In presupposes objectivity of self-evaluation and 

the case o I A (of the DIB) no gen- an understanding of other persons on the 
eral trends wer ted: two students raised part of the client. 

their ratings from 4 to 5 and three others 3. Using the method of personal validation, 
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a fictitious personality sketch can easily de- 
ceive persons into approving a diagnostic 
device even when there is incomplete ac- 
ceptance of the sketch itself. A minimum 
degree of correspondence between the sketch 
and self-evaluation appears to engender an 
total sketch 
acceptance is carried 


attitude of acceptance of the 


and this attitude of 
uncritically to the test instrument. 

4. The personal validation procedure is 
likely to yield more fallacious results in 
the case of overall evaluations of a personality 
sketch than specific statements are 


evaluated individually. 


when 


5. When self-esteem is threatened, memory 


functions operate in such a manner as to 


self-esteem. 
Such memory changes are defensive distor- 


avert the threat and enhance 


tions of recall rather than simple forgetting. 
6. Clinical psychologists and others who 


tmnake inferences about charac- 


personality 
teristics may be led into ascribing an exces- 
sively 


y high degree of significance to these 


There is pressing need for clini- 


inferences. 
cians to submit their own procedures, pre- 
suppositions, and, perhaps, 
experimental scrutiny. 


projections to 
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TuHeortes OF Learninc. By Ernest R. Hil 
gard. New York and London: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1948. Pp. vii + 409. 

A relatively slim volume of 

format, this book may look at first like a 

contribution to an important sub- 

As you examine the chapter headings 

and the extensive bibliography (carefully 

designed to serve also as an author index) 
you see that the treatment is truly compre 


compact 


minor 
jec t 


hensive and covers a surprising number of 
divergent theories. When you seriously be 
gin to read these chapters you soon find 
that there is nothing minor about the book. 
It is a big undertaking. It aims not only 
to provide a clear and fair-minded account 
of the various theories but also to compare 
them and evaluate one another. 
Usually, as is 


ist d 


} 
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against 


quite natural, each learning 


votes his efforts to constructing 


fending his particular theory and 
howing how admirably it squares with cer 

perhaps challenging skeptics to 
vard with any other the 


not fe 


Ty equally 


eling called upon to tak 


choice of research projects 


if mecepts 
dike, 
theorists, ta 


and 


ESTES 


been so well developed as to make definite 
predictions in their limited fields, it will 
surely be found that they can be geared to 
gether into a more comprehensive system. 
There is still much to be done in the way 
of precise definitions and experimental test 
ing. But much to be done 
in the way of broadening and diversifying 
the range of phenomena to be investigated. 
Your learning theorist, in his desire to sub 
ject his theory to precise experimental test, 
is prone to train his sights on maze run 
ning, or conditioning, or the memorizing of 
verbal material, and to overlook the great 


there is also 


variety of life situations where learning oc 
curs; while psychologists working on human 
life situations dwell on motivation to the 


neglect of learning. “There is a circular 
relationship between theory and experiment” 
(p. 154), 


periment and the 


for a theory suggests a certain ex 
data obtained are used to 


perfect the same theory. Free exploration 


in the wide domain of learning is still in 
order. 

The theories of 

} 


brought by Hilgard 


numerous learning are 


under two main he: 
association theories and field theories. 
temporary associationists approa 
from the si motor response, 


theorists app h from the side 


iationists 


Associatio 
k to habits f 
ield theorists ay 
Assocation- 


previous environ 


present situation. 
influence of 
organism’s 
Such 


field theorists see the 
aracteristics in operation. 


es often determine an investigator's 


ereren 


and ex anatory 


As associationists are cited Thorn 


Guthrie, Hull, and Skinner: as field 


1 


Gestalt group along with Lewin 


Wheeler. Besides there are the “fun 
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tionalists,” Carr, Robinson, McGeoch, and 
others, who are regarded as primarily asso- 
ciationists; Tolman, Lashley, Maier 


and others are primarily field theorists. This 


while 


“neo-gestalt” group, as Hilgard calls them, 
are kin to the 
then 
and association concepts. 


allowing 
field 


functionalists in 
selves some freedom to use both 
The book, then, is concerned with con- 

It makes 
Most of the 


temporary American psychology. 
no pretence of being a history. 

classical associationists are not even men- 
tioned, and the early experimental associa- 
tionists, Ebbinghaus and G. E. Miller, are 
With 
ences to the earlier work of the contempo 


scarcely noticed. some necessary ref 
rary theorists, the story begins about 1920 
and still finds plenty of theories and ex 
Anything like a full 
discussion of recent experimental work being 
obviously out of the question, at least one 


periments to consider. 


representative experiment of each school is 
analyzed so as to bring out the “interaction 
between experiment and theory” (p. 166). 
Great pains are taken to do full justice to 
each author and to show how far each has 
found practical and social applications of his 
theory. But the authors are not only ap- 
preciated; they are criticized, often quite 
severely. It is mostly the criticisms which 
will be mentioned here. 

Thorndike’s famous laws of learning are 
criticized as “a loose collection of rules and 
suggestions” (p. 26) rather than a coherent 
effect is of 
historical importance and closely related to 


reinforcement, but his 


system. His law of immense 


present interest in 


attempt in the more recent spread-of-effect 


experiments to demonstrate a purely mechan- 
ical action of rewards, independent of any 
learner’s seems 
If it does break down, 
interest left in 


understanding on the part, 
likely to break down. 
little of 
what were once the dominant laws of learn 


“there is theoretical 
ing” (p. 49). 


This last judgment is certainly open to 
question; and with regard to Thorndike’s 
lack of system, only a little rearrangement 
is needed to put his laws into quite a sys- 
tematic structure, as follows: 


1. Multiple alternative of un- 


equal probability. 


responses 
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2. Readiness: One response may be more 
ready than another because of hunger, fear, 
interest, etc. 

3. Satisfaction occurs when a ready re- 
sponse is actually made, dissatisfaction when 
it cannot be made. 


4. Success: A response is called successful 
when it 


made. 


enables a ready response to be 


bonds: The probabil- 
ity of a response depends on its present 


5. Connections or 


readiness and also on previously formed ex- 
citatory associations with situations equiva- 
lent to the present one. 

6. Exercise: One factor in the strength of a 
bond is the amount and recency of its 
previous activity. 

7. Effect: A more important factor in 
the strength of a bond is the amount of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction previously 
A successful 
sponse to a situation is strengthened in 
borid to that situation. An unsuccessful 
sponse increases the relative probability 


sulting from its activity. 


alternative responses. 
8. Belongingness: Delay or any other dis- 
rupting factor in the situation-response-ef- 
fect sequence diminishes the boad-strength- 
ening result. 
bond 
existing between a situation and a response 
will be activated by similar situations with 
a probability dependent on the degree of 
similarity. 


g. Assimilation, generalization: A 


10. Partial activity, particularization: A 
response may be connected to a total situation 
or more specifically to some part of the sit- 
uation, 

11. Associative shifting: A bond already 
formed between a situation and a response 
may be shifted to a part of the situation or 
even to a new part inserted in the situation. 

There are several potentially measurable 
in this list: 
frequency, recency, delay, similarity; and the 


variables readiness, satisfaction, 
probability of a response could conceivably 
be expressed as a function of these variables. 
The weak points in the structure (and I 
think Hilgard would agree with me here) 
are indicated by the words situation and be- 
longingness. Since a bond can be established 
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between a whole situation and a response, 
the organism should be provided with the 
ability to grasp the situation as a unit in 
spite of the multiplicity of stimuli received. 
And similarly the concept of belongingness 
implies an ability to grasp as a unit the se- 
quence of situation, response and after-effect. 
In short an ade 


to incorporate into itself a theory of objective 


quate theory of learning needs 
perception. 

Hull's 
structure, is 
out than 
about 


ystem, as an integrated conceptual 
worked 


Thorndike’s, though i employs 


much more carefully 
+3 

adqaitnon 
need in 


Thorndike’s 


the same elements, with the 


inhibition. An active 


corresponcs to 


or reactive 
Hull’s 


readiness, 


system 
and need reduction to Thorndike’s 
satisfaction. In both it is stimulus-response 
bonds that are strengthened by reinforcement 
What Thorndike conceals in the 
concealed in Hull’s 
! The best that 
can be said for this postulate, says Hilgard, 
“is that it represents a honest recognition that 
the problem of patterning in perception is 
a genuine one” (p. 82). 


or effect. 


word sttuation is also 


afferent neural 


interaction. 


The ability to grasp 
a sequence as a unit is required by Hull’s 
reinforcement gradient and anticipatory 
goal response, but Hull makes no attempt 
to incorporate the psychology of perception 
Consequently he has dif- 
The 


need-reduction theory of reinforcement runs 


into his syster 


ficulty with the facts of iatent learning. 


into difficulties which are met after a fashion 


by the concept of secondary reinforcement. 
T 


Unfortunately secondary reinforcement op- 


drive rather than 
sight of food, though 


with the alleviation of 


erates by increasing the 
by reducing it, as the 


associated hunger, 


does not of itself diminish hunger but quite 
tl 

is accomplished by 
(And 


that his concern is not 


e contrary. It appears that reinforcement 


two contrary physiol 
if Hull should reply 
witl 


with behavior, the counter reply would be 


og- 
ical processes. 


physiology but 


that he should then quit insisting on need 
reduction and speak instead of goal reach- 

Hilgard concludes that Hull's system 
is a model for form and logic but inadequate 
in regard to content (p. 328). 


ing.) 


Guthrie, of all the theorists, attempts to 
get along with the fewest postulates which 


may be paraphrased as follows: If a stimulus, 
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S, is present at the moment when a re- 
sponse, A, is initiated (by another stimulus 
or combination of stimuli), a full-strength 
bond, S-A, is established instantly and _ re- 
tained in full strength until (if ever) the 
same S happens to be present along with 
stimuli which initiate another response, B, 
whereupon the first bond, S-A, is instantly 
canceled and replaced by the full-strength 
S-R. The 
these statements is somewhat mitigated by 
bond (as- 


fully es- 


bond, glaring improbability of 
this addition: Though the single 
sociation) is an all-or-none affair, 
tablished 
in one trial, any complex act involves many 
S-R units, and many trials may be required 
before all the necessary bonds are established 
The 
only responses admitted are muscular move- 
ments, but 
contractions play an important role 


in one trial and wholly abolished 


and all the interfering bonds canceled. 


muscular 
The 
theory demands stereotyped response to the 
same lus, and Horton 
have demonstrated a marked degree of such 
stereotypy in 


unobservable internal 


stimu Guthrie and 


rigidly controlled situations, 
attributing the varied responses which did 
occur to internal muscular contractions and 
the resulting kinesthetic stimuli. Such con- 
siderations seem reasonable enough but leave 
the whole theory “in the realm of conjec- 
ture rather than of demonstration” (p. 63). 
Taken seriously the theory not only fails to 
predict the learning that occurs in problem 
solving and trial and error, but seemingly 
it proves that no such learning is possible. 
lilgard concludes that it is “an ingenious 
oversimplification” (p. 72). 

Skinner’s work is much re- 


treated with 


attempt is made to clarify 
] 


spect and the 
the difference between 
that 


criminative stimull. 


res} nts and op- 


erants, and between eliciting and dis- 
About the only criticism 
made against Skinner concerns his confusing 
(First a 


defined as any S-R unit, whether learned or 


use of the term, reflex. reflex is 


Later an defined 
without any 
without an S. 


truly reflex. 
as a reflex 
an S-R 
may 


operant is 
eliciting stimulus, 
However, an op 
which 


erant stimulus 


sions or 


occa- 


and 


acquire a 
without eliciting it, 


operant becomes 


guides it 
thus the a_ pseudo-reflex, 
being therefore a true S-R when without an 


S but a pseudo-S-R after it acquires an S.) 
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Skinner’s studies of reinforcement and ex- 
tinction are shown to have important im- 
plications for such theories as Hull’s, though 
Skinner himself abstains from offering a 
learning theory of his own. 

The functionalists are a productive group 
of experimenters, largely with 
human learning of verbal material. There 
is some resemblance between them and Skin- 
ner, since both are seemingly satisfied with 
empirical curves of learning, forgetting, ex- 
tinction, etc., which are records of series 
of performances and only inferentially rec- 
In order 


occupied 


ords of learning and unlearning. 
to pass to theoretical inferences, rational func- 
tions must be found to fit the curves, with 
parameters having psychological significance. 
The functionalists prefer to advance slowly in 
rationalizing their findings. They would 
rather work out quantitative factors or di- 
mensions in the learned performance, factors 
such as the distribution of trials, length of 
the lesson, interference between two lessons 
learned in They do offer some 
interpretations but, as Hilgard sees it, do not 
venture on any overall system comparable 
to Hull’s. They lean heavily, it can be said, 
on the displacing of one association by an- 
other, a principle not unlike Guthrie’s, except 
that they do not tie their hands as Guthrie 
does by assuming an all-or-none strength of 
every association. They are eclectic or broad- 
minded enough to recognize some validity 
in the Gestalt concepts of insight and or- 
ganization, though their own thinking tends 
always to run a‘ong associational lines. 

The Gestalt psychologists see little good in 
associationism and regard it indeed as the 
Oc- 


succession. 


arch enemy of psychological progress. 


cupied primarily with sensory organization 


and perception, they still have made a few 
notable contributions to the psychology of 
learning, though their experiments have been 
“all too much concerned with illustrating 
a point of view already adopted rather than 
with filling in the gaps of knowledge” (p. 
Against behavioristic opposition they 
of ac- 


259). 
have 
ceptance for the reality of insight in both 
human and animal learning. Insight, it must 


won a considerable measure 


be understood, is not proposed as a basic 


explanation of learning but rather as a clear 


example of the prineiples of organization 
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which in Gestalt theory explain both per- 
ception and learning. But Wertheimer’s 
laws of sensory organization “are not very 
convincing as laws of learning” (p. 206), and 
Koffka’s laborious attempt (1935) to derive 
from them a comprehensive theory of learn- 
ing leaves much to be desired in the way of 
clarity. 

Lewin is accorded a chapter to himself 
even though little of his work is directly 
concerned with learning. His early pro- 
nouncement that associations are not forces 
but only transmitters of force (quite in line 
really with the “permeable paths” of William 
James) is accepted by Hilgard as still cogent 
and rather a matter of course in motor be- 
havior. Lewin’s insistence on tension sys- 
tems is all to the good, now that it has 
become clear that “a psychological theory of 
motivation is essential to learning theory” 
(p. 230). His attempt to provide an appro- 
priate mathematics for psychology, by graft- 
ing vectors onto topology, may be a good be- 
ginning though not as yet very useful. 

Wheeler’s “organismic laws” are said to 
be quite inviting but not yet precise enough 
vo be checked experimentally. Hilgard found 
it possible to give the necessary precision to 
the theory that learning is a process of 
maturation or growth fallowing excitation 
(exercise); the experimental results were 
very interesting though not aways in agree- 
ment with the theory. Trying to think seri- 
ously of learning in Wheeler's terms is 
recommended as a good way of bringing 
out clearly the difference between associa- 
tionist and organismic thinking—between as- 
suming the priority of parts and starting 
with whole-properties. 

Even Tolman’s laws of learning lack the 
necessary precision for quantitative predic- 
tions. Taken as a whole they are inferior 
to Hull’s in systernatic structure though su- 
perior in content. Latent learning and 
place learning support Tolman’s view that 
learning is a cognitive affair, an acquisition 
of meanings or expectancies rather than of 
motor habits. Hilgard contrasts the expec- 
tancy and reinforcement theories—not a log- 
ical antithesis, it would seem, for certainly 
expectancy can be reinforced and extin- 
guished, and Hilgard himself speaks of an 
expectancy as being “confirmed” by success 
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Tolman 
Hilgard’s 


some others in the “neo-gestalt” 


in reaching the goal. 
the best in 


appears to 
come off 


unless it be 


appraisal, 


group. 
Lashley, 


group, as 


Maier, and others in this 


Tolman, differ 
theorists in 


last 
well as from the 
wholehearte assigning 
and “di 
field 


ocia 


great importance set, attention, 


rection” as izers of a stimulus 


and even il some value in as 


They resemble the 


. , 
sitively 


tions. functionalists in 


being “p and “tolerant of 


some looseness w u ie system” (p. 220). 
Yet 


them and the a 


there is a difference between 


iationists. For example, 


avior at a choice point the 
te the habit strength of 


rately, and ask 


in considering bel 
associationists estima 
each alternative response s 
which habit is the strongest, while the field 


theorists ask what relation between the stim 
the 


ning 


uli is the factor controlling choice. 


Maier’s experiments on reas are evi 


dence for a creative “reorganiza 


tion of 


process of 
experience,” while his 


reveal the breakdown of this 


experiments 
on frustration 
creative freedom. 

In his final chapter the author presents, 
indeed a system of his own, but at least 
the in 


not 


a “point of view.” He underlines 


tan 


por 


for all learning of perception and mo 


tivation. consists for the most 


Learning 
part, he says, not in establishing a motor re 
sponse to a stimulus, but in the confirmation 
or rejection of a provisional try—Hilgard’s 


ost original contribution to | 


arning theory. 
“If so 


Perception itself is motivated. some such 
ity is allowed (Pavlov called 
x), then the g al of 

eve clarity” (p. 332). In 

d toward a more definite 
ements are governed by per 
, stimuli serving as indicators 
ts. In a problematic situation the 

aried reactions which occur are not a ran 
1 assortment of movements of differing 
strength; rather, they are a selection 
goal. Each 
ent is a try for the goal, a tentative 
d from the 


familiar 


vements relevant to the 
move! 


or provisional try as distinguishe 


assured nents in a situation. 


move 
‘The theory supposes that a provisional be 
route is kept in susp until its 


havior nsion 


consequences change its provisional status,” 
3263. In 
experiments—maze, 


by confirming or rejecting it (p. 
the 


; 
puzzle box, discrimination box— 


me of standard 
the animal’s 
attack on the problem can be described in 


f 


terms of “provisional tries” or in terms of 


the “running off of habits according to their 


(p. 237). 
reality of trying cannot be doubted. 
can be seen 


after working at a di 


strengths” But in other cases the 
Even 
animals to give up temporarily, 
ficult problem, and then 
ts in mirror 


to resume trying. Human subje 


drawing, ball tossing, or pursuit learning, 
certainly try and try again and regulate their 


The 


quicker extinction of a response after regular 


movements by the perceived results. 
than after intermittent reinforcement is bet 
ter explained by a perceptual theory than by 
Much 


on these points, and objections to the prin 


one of habit strength. more is said 
provisional try are considered at 
Hilgard’s that 


principle “allows for the kinds of behavior 


cif le of 
length. conclusion is this 
which the reinforcement theory predicts, and 
is at the same time more coherent with the 
facts which are contradictory to reinforce 
ment theory” (p. 348). 

He might have strengthened 
this last statement by adding that the “re 
inforcement” of reinforcement theory is only 


an example of his 


very well 


own “confirmation of a 
On the 


support of his 


provisional try.” whole his argu 


ment in paint of view is 
convincing to the present reviewer. His argu- 
against the stimul!us-re 


ment fundamental 


sponse conception does not 
The S-R formula is 
old reflex-ar 
now all “patch 


m so cogent 
of the 


of psve helogy, 


said to be a relic 
, molecular brand 


with drives sets, 


ed up.. 


ondary 


tensions, s¢ agents” (p 
349). These 
eign bodies | 


ba 1c Ss R conce 


havior can be 


reinforcing 
patches, however, are not for 
ut organic outgrowths of the 
When he says that be 


better described in terms of 


puon., 


rather than 


1 


objects stimuli, he seems to 


forget the important role he has assigned to 
perception; for certainly perception and per 
tudied without 


Here, 
throughout his book, Hilgard has 


ceptual learning cannot be 


regard to the actual stimuli. how 


ever, as 


raised important questions and offered an 


swers that at least deserve serious considera 
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tion. He has undoubtedly. made a genuine 
contribution to the present understanding 
and future development of learning theory. 
R. S. WoopwortH 
Columbia University 
Sex AND THE SoctaL Orver. By Georgene 
H. Seward. New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. ix+3o1. 
This book undertakes to bring together 
into a meaningful pattern the “vast un- 
organized literature” on scientifically deter- 
mined facts concerning relations between the 
in order “to evaluate the biological 
factors in 
With science, from chemistry to 


sexe 


and _ social the causation of sex 


probfems.” 

contributing constantly to our 
knowledge of reproductive and related be- 
havigr, we have been badly in need of an 


overall view, and this is the first attempt 


sociojogy, 


to bwing together into a single theme the 
pertinent facts in a 
biblingraphy on the subject which has been 


well-chosen 701 title 
gathered from widely diverse disciplines. If 
it were nothing more than this, it would be 
invaluable not only for its unified perspec- 
tive but also for reference even though it 
is not and does not claim to be primarily 
a reference work where one can turn to find 
out everything known 
But Dr. Seward goes farther than 


one of the topics 
discussed. 
this. 
chologist to serve in the “capacity of human 


Feeling the responsibility of the psy 


engineer,” she undertakes also to point out 


“the errors society has committed 


some of 


in the name of civilization and to suggest 
means of preventing their recurrence.” She 
asks what use we can make of all this in 
Her answer 


Could it be otherwise? 


formation in postwar planning. 
is provocative. 

The 
this truly “bewildering array” of data is the 
greater 


theme that is used to tie together 


toward control 


of the individual by the group, 
ling decrease in the 
portance of internal 


ceeds from fish to man. 


phylogenetic trend 
and the 
correspon¢ relative im- 


directives as one pro- 


This theme is de- 
veloped through seven chapters on the ex- 
perimental work dealing with biological and 
social determinants of reproductive and dom- 


inance behavior in certain fishes, reptiles, 


birds, rodents, and subhuman primates, after 
modified behavior of 


which the culturally 
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man is described. These later chapters deal 
with sex roles in other cultures and other 
times, describe in some detail psychosexual 
development and behavior in the United 
States as reported up to the time of World 
War II, and then enter upon that battle- 
ground, the question of sex differences, from 
which the author emerges with the conclu- 
sion that the only inherent differences are 
superiority of size and strength in men and 
of verbal ability in women. 

Having reached this conclusion and having 
shown that man can be molded into almost 
anything, Dr. Seward, in her last chapter, 
uses these two deductions in suggesting a 
solution to the conflicts she has pointed out 
in our culture. Since strength is unimportant 
in our present stage of civilization and the 
verbal differences are slight and question 
able, she suggests that we should stop sex 
typing boys and girls and permit them more 
spontaneous individual development without 
tying to sex membership so many traits, 
attitudes, and interests which are not neces- 
sarily related to reproduction, now that in 
vention has released from house 
hold tasks and man labors and 
dangers that formerly required his superior 
strength in providing for and protecting his 
family. Boys should be permitted—indeed, 
taught—tenderness and “maternal” behavior 
just as girls are, so that they can take an 
equal part in the essential psychological care 
of their children. And girls should plan 
vocations as seriously and ply them as con 
tinuously as men do, presumably with a few 
weeks of maternity leave for each baby. The 
babies can be taken care of cooperatively 
during the that both parents are 
working and they should be cared for at 
much by the father as by the 
mother. Dr. Seward undertake 
except very briefly to meet the objections 


women 
from the 


hours 


home as 
does not 


which many psychiatrists, child psychologists, 


and social workers will raise to this. If the 
reader should care to enter such an argu- 
ment he must remember that all our data 
on the effects on children of their mothers’ 
careers or jobs have been collected within 
the framework of our present culture and 
that quite different conditions would obtain 
once that culture were changed. The ques- 
tion of whether or not there are inherent 
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differences between men and women, how- 
ever, has not been settled. Scheinfeld has 
covered much the same material and come 
to the opposite conclusion. Apparently it is 
still permissible to follow the trends of our 
beliefs and preferences, since the available 
evidence seems to permit these two opposite 
conclusions. 

Dr. Seward does much more than make 
this one final suggestion that we do away 
with sex typing by way of evaluation of these 
data. In describing the sex attitudes of four 
primitive societies, for instance, she points 
out what we can learn from each about the 
elements in our culture which we 
should foster or reject, including the useful- 
ness of having a number of special roles 
it dificult to fit 
And, in de- 


own 


for individuals who find 
into the main cultural pattern. 
scribing our own sex mores, she keeps a 
steady, critica! eye not only on the numerical 
data but also on the possibility of super- 
ficial interpretations of them without due re- 
gard for the complexity of the social and 
psychological factors involved in every sta- 
also 
repeatedly make 
our lives by demanding a sudden reversal 
toward the op- 


sex behavior. She 


hard we 


tistic about human 


points out how 


of attitudes such as those 


posite sex at adolescence, or the attitude 
toward when a woman marries. 


Women make 
entation when the children have grown up 


career 


must another drastic reori- 


and this change is complicated by the high 


placed beauty, and sex 
alert 


es that are actually taking place 


upon youth, 


Seward's sense 


in our culture. Dr. 
7 } l 


ith that many of them are in the 

efreshing, as is also her 

evider eness of the fact that relation- 
ships which were true for the subjects in 
the standard 


twenty years 


studies in this field of the past 


may not hold when larger 


sections of our population have acquired 
different attitudes; that is, when bits of our 
culture have actually changed. 

The book as a whole is well written, well 
organized, and most of her arguments are 
accurately, if not always exhaustively, docu- 
mented—a scholarly contribution to our think- 
ing on the question of the direction in which 


we should bend our effort with respect to the 
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relation between men and women and the 
complexities of women’s lives related thereto. 
JOsEPHINE Bayi 
Rockland State Hospital 
Orangeburg, New York 


AssESSMENT OF Men. By the OSS Assess- 
ment Staff. New York: Rinehart, 1948. 
Pp. vii + 541. 

This book should be exceedingly interest- 
ing to psychologists working in the field of 
personnel or in clinical psychology. Every- 
one has heard in a general way about the 
program of screening men for Strategic Serv- 
ices by getting them together in groups and 
providing standard situations in which they 
might be observed by trained clinicians. This 
book gives the details. Much of the screen- 
ing took place in or near Washington but 
bases Orient. 
The procedures that were followed involved, 


were established also in the 
essentially, observing the subject in a social 
matrix with particular reference to the per- 
sonality variables that might be involved in 
a variety of prospective jobs. There were in- 
terviews, general observation, and quite a 
few objective tests intermixed, but the key 
aspects of the program were the situation 
tests. 

Much of the discussion centers around the 
work at the 
complete procedures were followed but there 
other _ stations 
The techniques used 


main station where the most 


are briefer discussions of 
throughout the world. 
at this station will be summarized as briefly 
as possible. The men arrived there incognito 
in army fatigue uniforms, each with his own 
false cover story as to who he was and where 
One of the tests was to stick 
The 
staff began observing the men from the mo- 
ment truck, in both 
formal and informal situations. 

The more conventiona! part of the pro- 
‘ne following, interspersed 


he came from. 
to this cover throughout the program. 


they got out of the 


gram included 
with the situation tests in a systematic sched- 
ule: a sentence completion test with pro- 
jective questionnaire regarding 
health; another toward dif- 
ferent kinds of work; a personal history 
with 


aspects; a 
about aititude 


blank; inspection of a yacated room 


a view to figuring out who had occupied it 
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previously; devising a propaganda program 
in a strange country; tests of map memory 
and terrain; mechanical comprehension; 
memory for names and faces; reporting de- 
tails in a short moving picture; code apti- 
tude. 

The first situation test assigned a group 
of men the task of getting across a small 
brook with some boards which were too 
short but with rope and rocks in the vi- 
cinity. Staff members, of course, were look- 
ing for leadership and other characteristics 
of the members of the group. A test in 
mounting a wall and getting across to a 
second wall followed much the same pattern. 
Another situation test required a man to 
build a rough shack with two helpers, one 
ef whom was sluggish while the other was 
aggressive and overly critical. It was a ques- 
tion of how he managed to get work out 
of these helpers. A panel discussion on post- 
war problems gave an opportunity to observe 
leadership, initiative, energy, and cooperation 
in a intellectual situation. A 
interview allowed a man 12 minutes to make 


more stress 
up a cover story for being caught in a room 
with secret files and then he was questioned 
rigorously under a spotlight while the staff 
observed emotional stability. In a sympa- 
thetic interview immediately following this, 
a different interviewer attempted to get him 
to break cover. 

A group was sent out on a project such 
as crossing a “mined” road or getting by a 


sentry or searching a room in enemy terri- 
] designated 


tory and one person would be 


as the leader of the group. If somebody 


moved into the position of leadership, 


Each subject in- 


else 
that was quite significant. 
terrogated an “escaped prisoner” to see how 
A debate 
time for 
were 


much information he could obtain. 
conducted with little 
Several courses 


was very 


preparation. obstacle 
included. Following a sociometric procedure, 
each member assessed the other members in 
group. Groups were detailed to 
solve a murder mystery by questioning cer- 
tain staff members who are supposed to 
possess important information but who actu- 
ally did a lot of double-talk when ques- 
tioned. Subjects and staff participated in a 
ball game with a lot of horseplay but the 
staff was still alert to personality variables. 


his small 
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The description of the program is intri- 
guing. The situations used are not neces- 
sarily the only or the best ones that could 
be employed, but they enabled the staff to 
gain considerable insight into the personality 
of the subjects. The general idea is not new, 
of course. Thorndike long ago suggested 
something of the sort in connection with 
measuring social intelligence. And there are 
sales conventions where they deliberately 
rough up a cub salesman with a view to 
noting whether he can “take it.” But the 
situations used here seem very good for the 
purpose and of course had a military flavor. 

The staff formulated certain general prin- 
ciples on the basis of their early experi- 
ence. These included setting up a friendly 
atmosphere, on the whole, providing ample 
scope for living and _ self-expression, “de- 
compression” when resentments or frustra- 
tions were aroused by the test situation, and 
keeping separate overt observation during 
test and covert observation during recrea- 
tional activities. They go further in sug- 
gesting detailed principles to be followed in 
setting up situation tests, such as having 
alternate solutions, requiring no very special- 
ized abilities, forcing the revelation of cer- 
tain personality characteristics, and requiring 
group interactions. The decompression pro- 
posal caught the reviewers attention and sug- 
gests an effort to control the amount of 
frustration involved or to standardize it in 
a way, so that it could be turned off when 
enough had been applied. This is a rather 
tricky feature but one which is unavoidable. 
It is obvious that one difficulty in situational 
testing is keeping the situation as constant 
as possible from subject to subject. 

As a result of all this observation the staff 
analyzed such variables as motivation, en- 
ergy, initiative, effective intelligence, emo- 
tional stability, social relations, leadership, 
and ability to observe and report. Many of 
these obviously are variables which cannot 
be evaluated by any objective test at present 
in existence. This does not mean that we 
can never devise such an objective test but at 
present the situation test seems one of the 
best leads. 

The story regarding the validity of the 
procedures is not too cheerful. Some mem- 
bers of the assessment staff wen overseas 
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officers and 

ciates of some of the subjects who had gone 
£ 

Theater commanders 


When a man 


and interviewed superior asso 
through the program. 
filled out some rating scales. 
was to be reassigned the results of the inter 
view were pertinent and sometimes when a 
man was sent back to this country he was 
willing to cooperate in rating some of his 
colleagues in an interview. The validities 
reported in tables vary from .15 to .53. The 
highest ones evidently were obtained when 
the overseas staff appraisal was used as a 
criterion. It developed, strangely enough, 
that the one-day assessment program em 
valid as 
the three-day program described above. The 
authors are inclined to attribute this to lack 
of information regarding jobs for which the 
men were being screened, and feel 
couldn’t use more than one day’s informa 


tion profital 


ployed in some centers was just as 


they 


y unless they knew more about 


the subsequent jobs. However, they do not 


recominend that assessment be limited to one 
day but, on the contrary, would like to see 
the protracted assessment continued in a re- 


search program. The staff is likewise aware 
of many of the sources of error. They find 
f thece n Tf st] th > 


13 of these nm toa methods and 


then quite a series of errors specific to dif- 
ferent methods. They indicate the type of 
cases where they were inclined to make mis- 
individual. Fi- 


something of the 


es in over-evaluating the 
recommend 
rent 


they 


an assesst institute where an 


research program along these lines 


carried out, or the installation of 


in some large or- 
ild be profitable to 

personnel in this 

appendix gives a lot of inter 
en the also 


variables and 


analysis of a matrix. 
; 


It is scarcely in order to attempt to 
the work to pieces in a 


pick 
critical fashion, for 
They 


Its for what they are 


the writers make no undue claims. 


merely present the resu 


worth, and are well aware of shortcomings 


and urge more It would seem 
1 


well to emphasize one of their points, namely, 


investigation. 


the importance henceforth of attaching more 


significance to the criterion aspect. In the 


this not handled 
In any subsequent study it should 


pressure of the wai was 


very well. 
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The reviewer is 
also a bit worried about the problem of 
standardizing the situations when different 
Some of the dia- 
logue quoted in the book is of a character 
which would not be apt to crop out every 
time a given situation was presented. He 
wonders, also, whether there might be some 


possibilities of doing more 


be an initial consideration. 


staff members participate 


than using a rat- 
ing scale after each situation, perhaps quan- 
tifying some behaviors—for example, count- 
ing the number of times a futile request is 
repeated. 

The book is quite and de 
tailed. The reader may not want to cover 
every but he will find 
especiaily the situation tests, very interesting. 
It represents the first 
attempt to explore the possibilities of situa 
tion tests in assessing personality. The re 
that some of the staff get a 


exhaustive 


word much of it, 


extensive systematic 


viewer hopes 
chance to try out their proposed institute. 
Harotp E. Burtt 
Ohio State University 


PersonNAL CHARACTER AND CuLTuRAL MILiet 


Edited by Douglas G. Haring. Syracuse: 


Syracuse University Bookstore, 1948. 
Pp. vi +540. 

Among anthropologists, the drift of inte 
est in the direction of psychology is ap 
plauded by some and deplored by others but 
discerned by all. A growing number of field 
workers are approaching their cultural data 
with conceptual equipment furnished by the 
psychological sciences and writing up re 
sults in support or refutation of the griginal 


The 


tion of such anthropologists is to introduce 


formulations. characteristic contribu 
modifications in personality theory that take 


due account of the cultural variable. On 
their 


coming to the 


side, the students of per onality are 
realization th amount 
of deductive thinking is sufficient substi 


tute for 
inating the 


evidence in discrim 


human from the 


cross-cultural 
generically 
specifically Occidental components in char 
Members of the 


acter formation. several 


psychiatric schools have themsel 
into the field but for the most part 


the burden of bringing in the evidence has 


ventured 


directly 


been left to the psychologically oriented an- 
thropologist. 
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This union of interest has been blessed 
with an initial spurt of hybrid vigor mani- 
fested in the increasingly varied and numer- 
field 
“culture and personality.” Dispersed through 


ous articles appearing in the called 
too many media to be readily accessible to 
scholars without unusual library facilities at 
their disposal, this outpouring of papers, for 
all its richness, is still too raw to permit 
redigestion in the form of sys- 
If the state of consolida- 


successful 
tematic textbooks. 
tion remains for the future, the prior stage of 
compilation belongs to the present. 

The lithoprinted collection of readings as- 
sembled by Douglas Haring of Syracuse 
University under the title of Personal Char- 
acter and Cultural Milieu is one of several 
coming off the 
It includes 29 written by 16 
authors taken from 20 Most 
of the writers are anthropologists, but a ma- 
jority of the articles are reprinted from non- 
More than half the 


such compilations now 


press. items 


and sources. 


anthropological journals. 


papers were published within the last five 


years. Of unusual interest is the inclusion 
of an important paper called “Psychological 
Leads for Ethnological Field Workers,” by 
A. Irving Hallowell, prepared for the Na 
tional Research Council but not previously 
published. 
selected as to combine specific case material 
from world with 
general theoretical considerations. A rapid 
synopsis of some of the papers will best 


various cultures of the 


indicate the of subject matter in- 
cluded in the compilation. 

A number of writers aim at rectifying mis- 
conceptions regarding the outlook of an in 


non-literate society. 


range 


dividual living in a 
If life is more highly patterned for mem 
bers of a folk community, this is seen by 
Alexander Goldenweiser not as restraint on 
initiative but as The 
emphasis shifts from effort at originality in 


invitation to action. 


variation to a quest for quality in execution. 
Conforming to pattern, the primitive leads 


a life “rich in content and animated in 


tempo.” In similar vein, Jane Belo, who 


describes the temper of the Balinese people 
as carefully tuned and essentially effortless, 


finds the cause in the reiatively changeless 


and hence self-consistent character of the 


Nearly all of the articles are so, 
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Balinese cultural heritage which provides di- 
rection, assurance, and security. 

Ruth Benedict contrasts societies to show 
that individual normalcy, like ethical stand- 
ards, varies according to the culture. Per- 
sonality manifestations rated abnormal in our 
society, such as cataleptic seizure, paranoia, 
may lead to 
The molding 


or megalomania, elsewhere 
esteem, and 
force of the culture pattern, is matched only 
by the malleability of human behavior. De- 
viance is to inherent factors than 
to conflict between personal disposition and 


status, power. 


due less 


social expectation. 

Current theory underlying psychosomatic 
medicine cultural component 
in character structure but mainly as a set 
with the 
otherwise “normal human” development of 
the organism. Margaret Mead argues in- 
stead that culture constitutes a prime ele- 
ment in personality formation, affecting the 
fundamental life processes in systematically 
patterns from system 
She specifies some of the im- 
plications for medicine arising 
from recognition of the social environmental 
frame to which all human conditioning must 
conform. In another article Mead explores 
the differential effects of age patterning in 
personality development. All cultures neces- 
sarily distinguish the youngest or “lap baby.” 
Only some cultures extend special recogni- 
tion to the penultimate or “knee baby”; 
some also accord distinctive status to the third 
youngest or “yard child.” It is Mead’s hy- 
pothesis that elaboration of child roles cor- 
relates with symbolic elaboration in the cul- 


considers the 


of external impacts “interfering” 


different one social 
to another. 


preventive 


ture, forms of artistic expression being best 
developed among those peoples who define 
the greatest number of successive roles to be 
assumed by the child before it is assigned 
to an undifferentiated children’s group. 

In another paper Mead examines the ways 
in which the Gesell-Ilg maturation sequence 
may be used as a model for anthropological 
field work. In still another she challenges 
the validity of the baseline of presumed cul- 
intergenerational con- 


tural and 


tinuity against which the effects of culture 


stability 


change on human personality are generally 
evaluated, and suggests an alternative formu- 
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lation more applicable to modern life. Else- 
where in the book Haring likewise takes 
issue with the assumption that culture sta- 
bility is a more norma! state of affairs than 
change, and argues for abandon- 
terms “culture” and “institution” 
“cultural behavior” and “‘insti- 
to avoid errors of reifica- 


culture 
ing the 
in favor of 
tutional behavior” 
tion. 

Gregory Bateson examines the linkage be- 
tween sex and culture to establish his con- 
tention that it is unrewarding to classify 
anthropological data according to the kinds 
of physiological needs to which they appear 
relevant. It is more profitable to order them 
according to the structural characteristics of 
the contexts in which behavior occurs. To 
explain the fact of uniformity within the 
entire range of data from a single culture 
and the contrast between separate cultures, 
Bateson invokes a 
theory by which a carry-over from learning 
later behavior in 


postulate of learning 


in one context influences 


widely varied contexts. On the side of 


method, he finds it more useful, owing to 
the complex nature of anthropological data, 
hypotheses requiring statistical 
validation in favor of formulations. subject 
to possible disproof by discovery of the criti- 
cal negative This depends, however, 
on the order of hypothesis and the type of 
problem engaging the interest of the par- 
If one sets up a hy- 


to eschew 


case. 


ticular investigator. 


pothesis that ceremonials are a focal point of 
action in Navaho society, as Clyde Kluck- 
hohn does in a paper included in the col- 


lection, statistical evidence becomes relevant 
and accessible. 

Cora DuBois uses material from the East 
Indian island of Alor to how the 


emotional residue of childhood experiences 


show 


involving hunger finds symbolic outlet in 
forms as_ placatory 
The cultural patterns in 
child training patterns. 
But the writer warns that no single tension 
or traumatic experience can explain. either 
the dominant 

Characteris- 


such institutionalized 


food 
turn 


sacrifices. 


reinforce the 


the totality of the culture or 
personality traits of its bearers. 
tic personality constellations can be created 
only by “repeated experiences in different 
and institutional con- 
This view is corroborated by Frances 


behavioral, value, 


texts.” 
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Underwood and Irma Honigman, who find 
the contrasting personality types of the vola- 
tile Haitian peasant and the introverted 
Kaska Indian of Canada both associated with 
permissiveness in the handling of infantile 
physiological relationships, but differing with 
respect to the intensity of early emotional re- 
lationships. According to the writers, this 
comparison affirms the need to examine 
the total socialization process, the impact of 
discontinuous treatment at sequent develop- 
mental the tone of affectional rela- 
tionships, and the nature of childhood dis- 


stages, 


ciplines. 

That the influence of socialization prac- 
tices during early overem- 
phasized is indicated in an article by Esther 
Goldfrank asserting that the typically docile 
adult character of the Pueblo Indians of the 

Southwest from in- 
treatment in from 
applied by 
intervening be- 
tween infancy and adulthood. Pueblo socie- 
ties belong to a large class in which infant 
disciplines are weak later disciplines 
Goldfrank acknowledges that in so- 


ours, which 


years can be 


results less 
than 
extra-familial 


American 
dulgent infancy 
severe pressures 


agencies during the years 


and 
severe. 
tend to reverse 
relation- 


cieties such as 
early parent-infant 


ships may have a more determining effect. 


this pattern, 

In a pioneering effort, Geoffrey Gorer at- 
tempts' to derive a variety of Japanese cul- 
tural features and historical events from a 
limited set of socialization circumstances. 
The severity of sphincter training receives 
credit as an influential causal factor. More 
cautiously, Haring, who sees contemporary 
Japanese character as a core of emotional and 
mental feudalism redressed in Occidental 
raiment, calls for a program of sustained re- 
search to shake down the present 
ment of hypotheses on Japanese character 
formation which the author presents in re- 
view. For the Chinese, a publication by 
Hsien Chin Hu spells out the ways in which 
the internalized fear of losing face works 
as a mechanism for making the individual 
amenable to social and cultural pressures. 

A paper by Erik Erikson comparing the 
“retentive” salmon-fishing Yurok Indians of 
California with the once proud, cruel, and 
generous Sioux of the Great Plains contains 
a wealth of artistic and subtle perceptions 


assort 
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which synthesize specific factors of terrain, 
ontogeny, ideology, and adult personality. 
Despite an absence of anal emphasis in child 
training, the Yurok display a combination 
of character traits which if obseryed in the 
clinic could readily be ascribed’ to “anal 
fixation.” The author attempts to define the 
alternative factors account for the 
retentive adult personality. He advances the 
salutary conviction that “neurosis and cul- 
ture, although using the same inventory of 
human potentialities, are systematically dif- 


which 


ferent phenomena.” 

Equally disparate are child mentality and 
primitive mentality. Hallowell criticizes the 
classical Freudias: assumption that individual 
development recap'tulates phylogenetic and 
prehistoric ancestry. The writer draws on 
data dealing with the artistic productions 
of children illustrate the 
specious nature of the child-savage equation 
which rests on tke gratuitous assumption of 
fixed prehistoric : “cultural stages,” the in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics. and rela- 
tive disregard of immediate social and cul- 
tural variables. Another paper by Hallowell 
adduces the cultural dimension to amplify 
Freud’s definition of anxiety as an emotional 
reaction to danger signals. The “dispropor- 
tionate” fear surrounding disease situations 
among the Salteaux Indians of Canada arises 
from cultural beliefs rather than from actual 
dangers threatened by the disease itself. Cer- 
tain ailments are attributed to moral mis- 
deeds previously committed by the patient, 
leading to public confession which relieves 


and, natives to 


the victim and simultaneously serves by ex- 
ample as an effective form of social control 
in a society lacking formal political apparatus. 

Kluckhohn likewise accentuates the posi- 
tive in his detailed examination of witch- 
craft among the Navaho Indians of New 
Mexico. While acknowledging their disrup- 
tive effects, he stresses the importance of 
witchcraft patterns “in adjusting to the ego- 
defensive reactions to deprivation” with min- 
imal disturbance of relationships. 
Witchcraft increases with rising group ten- 
sion but its form shows a relationship to 
the socialization pattern. Early ambivalence 
toward siblings stemming from certain fea- 
tures of Navaho social structure, plus the 
need to suppress the competitive components 


social 
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of this ambivalance, underlie the tendency to 
see victims as siblings in Navaho witchcraft 
ideology. 

In opposition to the trend of opinion re- 
peatedly expressed by his colleagues through- 
out the writings in this compilation, Geza 
Roheim, who sces himself as possibly the 
only anthropologist to accept psychoanalysis 
without reservation, challenges the impor- 
tance attributed to “culture patterning,” re- 
iterates his stand that cultural phenomena 
derive from childhood experience, and goes 
so far as to assert that true psychoanalytic 
anthropology can be written only by those 
who have not only been analyzed but have 
actually practiced analysis. 

The book is organized along simple lines. 
Papers are arranged alphabetically by author. 
An introductory section consisting of excerpts 
and articles by Haring, Kluckhohn, and 
Mary E. Johnson introduce the reader to 
anthropological concepts and techniques and 
to a tentative definition of a “person.” Brief 
commentaries identify the source of each 
article and draw attention to related refer- 
ences. A concluding bibliography of some 
500 items enhances the value of a volume 
which should prove a decided convenience 


to a great number of college teachers and 

students interested in understanding the in- 

dividual in the context of his culture. 
BenJAMIN D. Pau 


Harvard University 


CHANGES IN PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN ORIG 
INALLY CLASSIFIED AS FEEBLEMINDED. By 
Bernadine G. Schmidt. Psychological 
Monographs, 1946, 60, No. 5, Whole 
Number 281. Pp. 144. 

This is a report of the alleged transforma- 
tion of 254 children, all with initial Stanford- 
Binet IQ’s below 70 (mean IQ 51.7), into 
self-supporting and self-respecting citizens. 
That this change was the result of the 
method of training employed is evidenced, 
first, by the well-known fact that it is en- 
tirely contrary to the findings of practically 
all other studies of the after-careers of feeble- 
minded children, particularly those of im- 
becile grade who constituted 
about half of the cases in this group; sec- 
ondly, by the reported findings for a con- 


presumably 
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trol group of 68 children who, like those in 
the | 


spec ial 


group, were enrolled in 
backward and 


city of Chicago, 


experimenta 
centers tor 


d childre 


feeble- 
minde I 


} 


wh the type of traini 


usual in these es; and, finally, by 


four pairs of twins, sai 


results 


to be identical, who were studied by 


method of co-twin control, with one men 


ber of pair in the experimental group, 
and the other in a special center not included 
among those used in the training program 

The reported findings for the experimental 
briefly in the 


115): 


group may iarized 


words ol 


In intelligence, individual overall change ranged 
f 4 IQ points to a gain of 
] 


from a drop 


3 individuals show 


gain ot 


a drop in IQ; 8 sh 


points; 


th 

h ‘ 

still feeb! 
behavior, 

of the highes 
general indicated 


‘ontrol group 


little 


most of 
of the study 


positions 
their 

the in 
from $13 


the study 
were in 


in full time 


Only one person could be 


manently idle’ never been 


employe or in any voluntary uttendance. 


Two had died during the course of the study. 


It is impossible to overestimate the social 
importance of this study if these results can 


be accepted as valid. For generations, man- 


kind has wrestled unsuccessfully with the so- 


cial and industrial problems associated with 


mental de 


ficiency. Teachers have devoted 


many patient hours to vain attempts at in- 
stilling the rudiments of the R's into 
the minds of their feebleminded pupils. So 


three 


cial workers have expended a considerable 


proportion of the time and funds at their 
task of 
finding job after job for their feebleminded 


command upon the Sisyphus-like 
clients and of helping them out of one social 
difficulty after another. 

In the course of but three short years of 
special training, Dr. Schmidt claims to have 
succeeded in ove all these difficulties. 
A feat of suc 
to merit 


rcoming 
h transcendent importance 


would appear the most careful of 
reports with detailed information as to the 
procedures followed and to the characteristics 


of the group studied, and meticulous atten- 
tion to the accuracy of the arithmetical com 
putations upon which the reported findings 
are based. In addition, one would like to 
know what ste ere 


and verify 


taken to ascertain 


given with 


respect to 
pl yment records, earn- 


] 
he like. Fre 


such matters 
ings, leisure-time activities, and t 


quency distributions of intelligence quotients 


would seem to this reviewer to provide more 
the six good 
Chi- 


cago contributing one or more cases to the 


important information than 


sized maps showing the sections of 
experimental groups, especially since the pro- 
portionate number of cases from the different 
parts of these sections is not indicated, or the 
three additional maps and the full-page table 
showing the distribution of various economic 
such as house ownership for the 
parts of the city the 
Certainly, one would like to 


the home _back- 


factors 
various as given in 
census reports. 
know 


something about 
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grounds of these children, but the seven full 
pages 
the communities 


are devoted to an account of 


from 


which 
which the subjects 
came seem out of proportion to the seven 
and a half pages in Chapter IV presumably 
educational 


given up to an account or the 


Actually, only a very small part 


d as a description 


begins 


program 
of the latter can be clas: 


of the methods used. The chapter 


¢ 


by listing six major objectives of the educa- 


(1) the de 


ment of desirable personal behavior; (2) im 
I 


program as follov velop 


tional f 


provement of fundamental academic skills; 
(3) development of the 
(4) impr 


(5) learning of occupational and related vo- 


manipulative arts; 
vement of work and study habits; 
cational pre employment 


With the possible exception of 


information; (6) 
experience. 
the last, these objectives do not appear to 
differ from those held by 
teachers of children between the 
which 


materially most 


ages of 


twelve and fourteen years, was the 


age-range of these subjects at the beginning 
of the study. What many of us would like 
to know is how to bring such desirable re- 
sults about, but very little information on this 
head is provided in the 144 pages of the 
monograph. Each of the six objectives is 
discussed in two or three brief paragraphs in 
which its importance for feebleminded sub- 
jects is reiterated and a few exceedingly gen- 
eral accounts of what was done along each 
given. Unfortunately, 
for the part 
stress results rathér than procedures. It is 


line of activity are 
accounts most 


however, these 


not very helpful to know that “improve- 


1 


ment in personal behavior was planned to 


toward increased self-directed activity, 


treater responsibility for personal behavior, 
g I 


work 


expansion and intensification of interests and 


the practice of the fundamentals of personal 


hygiene,” even with th. additional explana- 
tion that “children 
elements of neat and attractive 


were taught the basic 
dre s, care of 
the hair, and general grooming.” In respect 
to a 


length tl 


ademic skills, we are first told at some 


at this is important, then that the 
children were taught to read at the fourth- 
grade level, to write legibly, to spell at the 
fifth-grade level, and to perform the four 
fundamental processes in arithmetic, includ- 


ing olumn subtraction and 
1 


multiplication and division by 


four-~ addition, 


three digits, 


as well as the use of simple fractions, deci 
mals, and To accomplish all 
this in only three years’ time with children 


whose educational accomplishment after six 


percentages. 


or more years of regular schooling was prac- 
tically zero and whose mental ages averaged 
only about six or seven years is a feat that 
would appear to merit a more detailed ac 
count than is given by occasional brief ref 
erences to the use of practical situations, such 
as carpentry, sewing, and the like for the 
teaching of the fundamental operations in 
arithmetic. This idea is by no means orig- 
inal. Most teachers of feebleminded children 
make use of it; most teachers of normal ele- 
mentary school children do so as well. Dr. 
Schmidt, however, enabled her feebleminded 
subjects to attain a rate of educational prog- 
ress approximately 20-25 per cent more rapid 
than is usual for average in- 
telligence. How this done is not re- 
vealed. Similarly, with respect to the 
manipulative arts, we are told what was ac- 
complished but are given but few hints as 
to the manner of its accomplishment. 

The chapter on methodology continues 
with a brief account of the formal setup 
and administrative arrangements of the dif- 
ferent centers and a final section of a little 
over two pages in length on curriculum de- 
velopment and instructional procedure, The 
daily program was centralized fairly closely 
about a series of work-units in which group 
planning and the discussion of mutual prob- 
lems was stressed. Visits to nearby industrial 
plants and other points of interest were co- 


children of 
was 


ordinated with the various topics studied. 
On the whole, the method described does not 
appear to differ greatly from that used in 
most of the more progressive schools of the 
present day. 

In spite of the 76 tables and 23 graphs, the 
amount of really informative factual data is 
scanty. There are no frequency distributions. 
Such essential facts as the number of cases 
particular test at a particular time 
during the post-school period when not all 
were available for testing are frequently not 
Only very 


taking a 


information 
the feeble 
Table 15, for 


indicated. neager 


concerning the composition of 
minded group is presented. 
example, presents ratings on health in terms 


of the number classed as in “poor,” “fair,” 
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“good,” or “excellent” health by their fam- 
ily physicians. Rut we are not told 
these ratings were secured from the physi 
cians, how often the children had been seen 


how 


by them, or how long a period had elapsed 


visit. In view of the low 


status of the 


since the last 


socio-economic subjects, one 


may well question the validity of this ma- 
terial. In Table 16, which shows the fre 
quency of some fifteen types of physical 
handicap, no indication is given with respect 
to the 

and nowhere in the monograph is there any 
indication that correction of the physical 
defects formed any part of the training pro- 
gram. Three 
suffering from thyroid dysfunction, one from 
five are 


severity of the conditions tzbulated, 


cases are said to have been 
classified as 


“tubercular.” 


pituitary dysfunction, 
“spastic,” and twenty-one as 
Whether or not the training was equally as 
successful in these cases as in those with 
One would also 


the final 


normal health is not stated. 
like to know 
of those cases whose initial IQ was below 4o. 


more about status 
How many such cases were included in the 
study cannot be ascertained since only means 
and ranges of IQ for the five groups sepa 
listed, but 
in each from 27 to 
number with IQ's 

been fewer than five. 


as the lowest scores 
39 1Q, the total 


have 


rately are 
range 
below 40 cannot 

All in all, it seems not unfair to say that, 
for the most part, th 


rust be taken on fait 


e findings of this study 
h. And that faith is not 
critical examination of 
statistical tables that per- 


i hese 


strengthened by a 
those parts of t 

mit checking for arithmetical accuracy. 
parts are few since for the most part the 
tables consist only of simple tabulations of 
raw data which are unavailable to the reader 
or of the final results of computations with- 
out presentation of the facts from which 
they were derived. I have made no attempt 
to check all of the figures that permit 
checking, but some of the errors are so glar- 
ing that they can hardly escape observation. 
For example, in Table 8, page 22, the mean 
grade standing for the total group on the 
reading test of the Stanford Achievement 
Scale at the time of entrance is given as 
1.4 (four-tenths of the way through first 
grade), although the lowest mean of any of 


the five subgroups from which this figure 
g g 
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was derived is 1.5. In the same table the 
range of scores for the total is shorter than 
that reported for some of the subgroups and 
the same is true for the arithmetic test. The 
reported mean score on the arithmetic test 
for the entire group is 1.3, although only one 
of the five subgroups from which it is de- 
rived is as low as this. The reported means 
range from 1.3 to 2.2. The reported com- 
posite score appears to be a simple average 
of the reading and arithmetic scores. These 
are given separately for boys and girls and 
for the total in each of the two centers 
enrolling both sexes, and for the third which 
was made up only of girls, as well as for the 
grand total, making eight such computa- 
tions in all. rrect in 
spite of the fact that only two numbers 
of two digits each are involved in the com- 
putations. It is impossible to determine the 
accuracy of the reported means fer the five 
subgroups since no distributions of individual 


Two of these are inc 


scores are given, but, with so large a pro- 
portion of errors among the figures that 
can be checked, the basic data are certainly 
open to suspicion. It should be noted also 
that with 
made take the direction of increasing the 
apparent effect of the training program since 
the data of Table 8 are initial scores which, 
if spuriously lowered, make for greater ap- 


very few exceptions the errors 


parent gain. 

In Table 32, page 54, a comparison of in- 
itial and final scores on these tests and of 
the gains shown by the difference between 
Here, in addition to the 
computational mentioned, 
some further impetus to the training pro- 
gram is given by the transcription of figures 
from Table 8. For example, the initial 
mean arithmetic score for the girls of Group 
III is given in Table 8 as 1.8; in Table 32 
If the figure originally given 


them is presented. 


errors already 


it becomes 1.3. 
is the correct one, the apparent advantage 
of the training is increased by half a school 
grade. Inspection of this table will reveal a 
number of additional errors that likewise add 
to the story, such as a gain of 4.8 school 
grades resulting from the difference between 
an initial score of 1.6 and a final score of 
5.8 and one of 3.6 grades from the change 
to a final score of 4.6 from an initial score 
of 1.3. 
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Turning from the tables to the discussion 
in the text, the plot continues to expand. 
In the discussion of Table 32 on page 54 we 
find the statement that “the average pupil, 
at withdrawal, was reading at a grade level 
equivalent to that of children in the last 
half of fifth grade” (reported mean 5.5, that 
is, the midpoint of the fifth year) “and was 
at a grade level in arithmetic equivalent to 
beginning fifth grade.” The figure given in 
the table is 4.9. Neither of these exagger- 
ations is large but they do push the young- 
sters up an additional notch in their educa- 
tional progress. Incidentally, it may be noted 
that a re-computation of the arithmetic score 
for the total group on the basis of the re- 
ported means for the subgroups weighted in 
accordance with the number of cases in each 
gives 4.78 instead of 4.9 as the corrected 
figure. 

In the reported results of the personality 
tests, an equal or greater number of arith- 
metical errors can be noted. In Table 38, 


page 59, alone, at least eight have been 


found. It may be noted in passing that the 
use of such tests as the Bernreuter, Willough- 
by, etc, with children who are unable to 
read the questions for themselves and whose 
understanding of them without supplemen- 
tary explanations or changes in wording is 
open to question becomes a hazardous pro- 
cedure, even when an oral method of pre- 
senting the material is resorted to. Dr. 
Schmidt fails to state clearly what procedure 
was used for these tests but the manifest 
impossibility of following the standard in- 
structions with subjects whose reading abil- 
ity was only at the first-grade level, together 
with her statement on page 13 that the tests 
chosen “had to be flexible enough to permit 
such deviations as the reading of questions 
to pupils” makes it appear likely that the 
oral method was used. Certainly so drastic 
a change in procedure renders it highly im- 
probable that the use of standard norms for 
comparison of results is warranted. 

The discrepancies between the IQ’s and 
the “sigma scores” obtained for the same 
subjects on the same test which are shown 
in Figures 15-23 certainly call for explana- 
tion. Apparently Dr. Schmidt has developed 
some new statistical techniques with which 
most of us are unfamiliar. 
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At the close of the three years of school 
training, a followup program was under- 
taken. The length of the period of post- 
school observation varied from a year and 
a half for Group III to five years for Group 
I. Improvement along all lines continued at 
an undiminished rate throughout the post- 
school period. The figures given vary some- 
what from table to table. Of the 110 sub- 
jects in Group I, the number included in 
the final Binet testing is given as 109 in 
Table 67, 110 in Table 68, and 100 in Table 
69. In Table 68 the final mean IQ for this 
group is given as 89.3; in Table 69 the mean 
gain over the initial results is said to be 
40.7 IQ points. These figures do not check 
with the original mean of 49.6 reported for 
this group in Table 17 nor with that of 50.5 
which is given in Table 37. 

All this may seem like harsh criticism. It 
would seem, however, that in the case of 
claims for the discovery of an educational 
method that, if genuine, might well have 
greater social import than any other that 
has been made within the last century, noth- 
ing short of absolute accuracy in the tech- 
nical handling of results and a sufficiently 
detailed account of the methods employed 
to make it possible for others to follow them 
is acceptable. If Dr. Schmidt's figures could 
be trusted there is every reason to suppose 
that not only feebleminded children but 
those of normal and superior intelligence as 
well might show a similar improvement in 
achievement and in general adjustment if her 
educational methods were to be applied to 
them. A large volume including daily pro- 
grams with wire recordings of actual pro- 
cedures and cinematograph records of be- 
havior changes might well be devoted to 
the project. Certainly, the almost complete 
gap in the present report between initial 
status and final results should be filled in 
by more substantial information than the au- 
thor has thus far seen fit to provide. 

In conclusion, a word should perhaps be 
said about the reports of the four pairs of 
twins studied by the method of cotwin 
control. Here a small amount of data on 
procedures is given, although the emphasis 
is still upon the remarkable success of the 
experimental twin and the lack of success 
of the control twin. Although all four pairs 
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MeETHops. . K. Frank. New 
Thomas, 1948. p. vit6. 
and cheris counted 


ion of 


inction 
for the projective techniques 
sparely and closely written, 
and structure, so that it has more essential 
content than many a tome of several 
The task the author has 
been to provide a rati 


methods which are the fl 


times 
set him 
nale for these 
sh and blood 
of clinical psychology, and to set them in 


their proper place in the development of 


psychology as a science. !t is not a hand- 
book tor 


information about particular techniques. The 
principal pr 


the tester, nor a source for much 


yective methods are described 


briefly, but only as examples of more general 
points which concern the clinical psychologist 
a_ professional 


as a scientist rather than as 
man. 


Frank, is 


continual acti 


Personality, says dynamic 
process: “the 


dividual who is engaged in creating, main 


vity of the in- 


taining and defending that ‘private world’ 
wherein he lives.” The private ld is the 


wor 


rial environ 


ri 
th 
ul 


beta press (Murray), the behav 
ment (Koffa), 
the culture in defining many aspects of the 


world for the individual, who 


with a stress on the share of 


till puts his 
me of the culture 


idiosyncratic stamp on 


Although this 1: 
| 


what incomplete definition of personality, it 


that he absorbs. a some 


leads logically to the point that we must 


study a particular personality through the 


dynamic proce by ich he imposes his 


unique organi: 1u0Nn Ut 


havior. Ps | logy, ne ecd nethods 


which are “appropriate for revealing patterns 


and persistent configurations and for inves 


tigating as contrasted with the de 


suring of 


patterned itself after these 


cal physics, tor example—but 
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shows how they have forged ahead to new 
than their 
The individual-differences 
studies in 


viewpoints faster conservative 
younger sibling. 


approach, statistical which sight 
is lost of the 


titative treat 
, 
uct “all 


old 


individual, emphasis on quan 


rent of easily 
these 


er methods in 


classifiable prod 
are faithful analogues of 
physical science, which in 


deed are not discredited by newer ways of 
thinking. They : 
what I 


va: those in 


re still appropriate for the 
angmuir calls convergent 
which fluctuations of 


individual con 


ponents average out to a gen- 
? 
le 


eral trend. But the great advances in nuclear 


physics, in organic chemistry, in genetics, 


and in other sciences, have come from the 
development of new problems, new methods 


} 


to study them, and a resulting 
which is 


int of view 
bound to influence the sciences of 


relatively less prestige. Quantum mechanics, 


ple, is 
vergent phe nomena: 


for exan applied to the study of d 
in which a single dis 
continuous event starts a chain of actions 
which eventually involves a whole aggregate. 
Methods like the Wilson cloud chamber can 


be used to a sing! 


Thus 
generalized concepts and laws which were 


previously used only in the study of 


study the behavior of 


electron or one quantum of energy. 


mass 


events are now turned to the investigation 
events. These developments, by 
the way, should give the final answer to 
those have felt that the 


pedient of an idiographic psychology without 


of unique 


who romantic ex 
generalized concepts was the only way to 
save individuality as a subject matter for 
science 

The field approach, emphasis on the study 
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of dynamic rather 
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Frank shows how the psychiatric and psycho- 
logical approaches have been conditioned by 
the methods and climates of opinion in the 
two disciplines. The psychometric tradition 
in psychology has led to the construction 
yf standardized personality tests, the defects 
of which are sharply outlined. They are 
essentially group tests, concerned with con- 
vergent phenomena and unable to tell more 
about an individual than the extent of his 
Projective methods, 


spirit 


deviation from a norm. 


which are much akin to the 
sociocultural approach, are not rivals 


or competitors of the standardized tests; they 


more 


of the 


are merely more appropriate to the study 
of personalities. For “the essential feature of 
a projective technique is that it evokes from 
the subject what is, in various ways, ex- 
pressive of his private world and personality 
process.” 

The projective techniques, which are to 
the new point of view in psychology what 
the Gieger counter and similar devices are 
for the study of single quantum events, are 
reviewed briefly in a fourth chapter. They 
are grouped under five headings: (1) con- 
stitutive methods (e.g., Rorschach, painting), 
“which require the subject to impose some 
structure or organization upon the unstruc- 
tured, plastic materials or only partially or- 
presented to him”; (2) 
methods (play technique, role 


ganized situation 
con-tructive 
which require the subject to ar- 


with structure in 


playing) 
definite 
new configurations of his own; (3) inter 
pretative methods (TAT) “which elicit from 
the subject an interpretation of ‘some ex- 


range material 


periences or some composition in which he 
finds a personal meaning or affective sig- 
(Levy’s 


therapeutic doll) which encourage release of 


nificance”; (4) cathartic methods 
emotions at the same time that their expres- 
individual; (5) 


(graphology) 


sion reveals the refractive 


methods “which give clues 
to the subject’s personality process by the 
conventional 


lan- 


way he alters or distorts a 


medium of 


communication, such as 
guage or handwriting.” 
A further tion ‘of the distinction 


that has been drawn between 


implic: 
projective and 
non-projective tests is stated in the final 


The 


saying reliability and validity of tests are ap- 


chapter. conventional methods of as- 
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propriate to group tests, not to the problem 
of showing that a technique consistently and 
accurately reveals individual, identified per- 
sonalities. Thus, a projective test should not 
be called unreliable when a subject gives 
different different times 
with different examiners, as lang as these 
different responses can still be used to reveal 


respeises to it at 


the same enduring dynamic processes and 
patterns of the personality. The congruence 
of different findings is accordingly the indi- 
cation of their reliability. Validity of the 
conclusions to which projective techniques 
lead is established by the corroboration. of 
other findings, especially independent psy- 
chiatric studies, but mostly the “corroborative 
evidence which accrues over time, as the in- 
dividual personality is revealed at subsequent 
epochs in his life career”; this is called tem- 
poral validation. This final short chapter is 
good as far as it goes, but one is left with a 
sense of incompleteness. There are a num- 
ber of unmentioned aspects of the reliability 
and validity of projective methods, particu- 


larly in their applications to research on gen- 


lems of dynamic psychology, that 
are well expounded by Tomkins in_ his 
recent book on The Thematic Apperception 
Test. 

With the greatest part of the book, the re- 
viewer finds himself in the happiest agree- 
ment. There is one implication drawn 
from the field theoretical position, however, 
that is hard to We are told that 
physics progressed after giving up the 


: 
eral prol 


swallow. 
since 
concept of immanent energies or entelechies 
and concentrating on field forces, similarly 
we must ini psychology “begin to order our 
observations upon human conduct and per- 
sonality to the field of that personality’s 
private world, thereby dispensing with most 
of the complicated mechanisms and more or 
less entities of psychiatric-psycho- 
analytic theory and psychological terminol- 
ogy” even though we retain their insights 
and dynamic conceptions. We are promised 
great new advances if we will “give up 
much of the older, now anachronistic, if 
assumptions and 
about personality.” According to this pre- 
scription, we should follow Lewin’s historical 
method of 
to generalized 


esoteric 


not archaic, conceptions 


confining our motivational con- 


cepts tensions and vectors 
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in a life space (the topological equivalent 
to the private world). One wonders why 
Frank does not admit more of a debt to 
Lewin than he does, and also why he has 
not followed the attempts of Lewin’s fol- 
lowers to deal with more complicated prob- 
lems of personality. If he had done so, 
he would have found that none of them so 
far has found a way to dispense with a 
genetic approach to personality and such 
qualitative structural aspects as defense 
mechanisms. Unfortunately, the difficult and 
necessary task of psychoanalytic 
concepts is not so easily to be solved. 

But there are a few points on which an 
argument could easily be picked with the 
author. He has given us a book which 
will be eagerly read by all who have regard 
for the scientific status of clinical psychology, 
and which surely should be required read- 


revising 


ing in all courses dealing with projective 
methods. 
Rosert R. Hort 
The Menninger Foundation 


Metuops oF PsycHotocy. Edited by T. G. 
New York: Wiley, 1948. 
Probably equal in importance with the 
problem of teaching science to the literary 
and politically minded and vice versa is the 
task of making both laboratory and non- 
laboratory psychologists realize that funda- 
mentally their problems are the same. Stu- 
dents should be taught the interests of psy 
chology as a whole; they should learn the 
methods of ‘all research areas so that they 
do not, as is often the case today, start a 
psychological career channelled in_ the 
thought that they are clinical, social, or 
experimental psychologists and so after their 
degrees are inumune from the “lowly” inter- 
ests of other areas. Confronted with this 
most important task of fostering mutual 
understanding J 


Andrews. 


ad effort in the up-and-com- 
ing psychologists, a book teaching the prob- 
lems and techniques of all areas is welcome, 
and this book is a noble effort to do just that. 
It contains 22 chapters covering just about 
every experimental area in psychology, each 
written by an expert in his field As stated 
in the preface, it is intended for use in a 
second-year course leading to many more 
advanced areas. 
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After reading the book, however, one gets 
the feeling that it is not quite right; quite 
forceful is the impression that some authors 
are not exactly sympathetic with the cause, 
and that trying to confine their discussion 
to methods without results has upset and 
discouraged many of them. This, no doubt, 
arises from the apparent fact that writing 
on methods alone is impractical. In general, 
the majority of chapters consists of 4a 
monotonous report of various techniques em- 
ployed in past experiments in that area, or- 
ganized under some artificial system of prob- 


lems, precautions, or isolated methods. 


After an apologetic, unnecessary excusing 
of psychology as a science because it uses 
the scientific method, Chapter 1 goes into 
what are called experimental methods. This 
discussion revolves around techniques de- 
vised to keep elements of an experiment 
under control—all good methodology, but 
the book does not carry out this clarity of 
procedure, the major difficulty being that the 
chapter topics do not allow for this, hence 
techniques have to be discussed more than 
once or from some chapters omitted. Some 
authors apparently feel these limitations 
rather keenly and feel obliged to explain 
their duplications or to attempt an expres- 
sion of how a study of method should be 
organized. On page 659, an author ex- 
presses the feeling that her chapter clarifies 
the similarity in psychological methods basic 
to the study of children or adults. This 
would seem to raise the question that, if 
there are basic psychological methods, should 
not the book be organized about them rather 
than by duplicating discussions through ar- 
ranging the material according to areas of 
research? Another author would group the 
methods “into three large categories: (a) 
the experimental approach, (4) the dif- 
ferential or statistical approach, and (c) 
the clinical approach” (p. 569). Such an or- 
ganization appears to be a good idea, but 
it too would probably be quite impracticable. 
A pure discussion of method under these 
headings would be like a book on wood- 
working. It is true a person might become 
an expert at the many techniques, but never 
know how to design a folding chair. So 
it would be with psychology or any other 
science; generally, most important advances 
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are made through the development of a new 
technique. 

The faults of this book are not entirely 
due to the impossibility of making a good 
book on methods alone, but on the fact that 
it is an edited book written by many au- 
thors. The disadvantages of a book like this 
are many and this one has its share. For 
instance, there are many inconsistencies, of 
which here are a few examples. On page 
64 there is the statement, “We can never 
study a learning process without due regard 
for its converse, forgetting, for the simple 
reason that they are always concurrent 
processes,” while on page 484 it says, “In 
studying memory, we have a curve of learn- 
ing and a curve of forgetting. The second 
begins where the first leaves off —.” In 
Chapter 17, page 534, \1e author states that 
fundamentally the most important use of ap- 
titude tests is in measuring motivation, learn- 
ing, and other issues, while the chapters 
supposedly covering these areas ignore the 
method completely. Perhaps one of the most 
confusing (certainly to a second-year stu- 
dent) and inconsistent practices in the book 
is the use of S for stimulus and R for re- 
sponse in Chapters 2 and 16, while Thur- 
stone, in Chapter 5, following the German- 
influenced custom of psychophysicists uses an 
S for response and R for stimulus. Of 
course, the author has adhered to the custom 
of his own field, but now we have a book 
cutting across these interests. Some standard- 
ization ought to be made. 

There are also many cases of one author’s 
leaving the discussion of some particular tech- 
nique to another chapter where it never 
appears. Chapter 7 (Vision) leaves the dis- 
cussion of motion to Chapter 6 (Perception) 
where the subject is completely ignored ex- 
cept for the observation that movies serve 
as a good method for reproducing visual 
motion. Chapter 16 (Motor Function and 
Efficiency) raises a serious question in mo- 
tivation, i. e., the effect of competition and 
cooperation as incentives to workers, topics 
whose research methods are not discussed 
in Chapter 13 (Motivation, Feeling, and 
Emotion). 

The approaches of the authors show ex- 
treme variation, not only in the organiza- 
tion and content but in their not-too-obscure 
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attitude toward the task at hand. One can- 
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understanding of the physical phenomena 


involved. Such considerations are scarcely 
undertaken. 
Except for the introductory discussion of 
(which is not 
Per- 
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ulty is that pure methodology 
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sensation and 
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size, brightness, etc. final section on 


social perception is 


been included. Nor is covered 


in Chapter 22 (Studying Social Behavior). 
Certainly the clever movie devised by Heider 


and Simmel is worthy of mention as an ex 
tremely hopeful technique for investigations 
in this area. 
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a chapter in such a way depends rather criti- 


possibilities. organizing 


cally upon the subject matter, which handi 
er authors 

boils down to the obvious fact that a 

of methods used in past research 1s 

rather sterile and uninspiring unless coupled 

yf interest in the unsolved 

mplies that results oi 

e laid aside to 


discussion of a 


discuss 
tech 


nique presen uninitiated is quite 


dull and useless. It is certainly significant 
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that Heilbreder concludes her chapter on 


“Thinking” 


with the statement: 


At any rate these reflections call attention to 
the fact that in the actual work of science experi- 
ment and theory are intimately connected and 


that scientific research is more than the manipu- 


lation of techniques—it is basically an inquiry 


into significant problems. 


Merte LawreENce 


Princeton University 


Sex Hapirs or AMerIcAN Men. A SyMpos- 
1UM ON THE Kinsey Report. Edited 
by Albert Deutsch. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1948. Pp. x+ 244. 

In the so-called “Kinsey report,” Sexual 

Human Male, Dr. Alfred 

C. Kinsey and his colleagues, Wardell B. 

Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin, presented the 

first their research in 

human Sex Habits of 

American Men, A Symposium on the Kinsey 

Report, edited by Albert Deutsch, aims to 

several of the 


Behavior in the 


progress report on 


sexual behavior. 


present interpretations of 
issues and points raised by the “Kinsey re 
port,” together with a discussion of some of 
the important questions related to the topic. 
The symposium of writers which endeav- 
ors to perform this important task includes 
a psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist, a social 
psychologist, a newspaper columnist, a sociol- 
ogist, a lawyer, a socio-legal consultant, an 
educator, a Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, 
a Protestant clergyman, two anthropologists, 
and a leader in sex education. These au 
thors, writing in a popular but sober man- 
ner, choose findings from the Kinsey study 
seem important to them and discuss 
selected material. Most 


of the writers point out the significance and 


whicl 
and evaluate the 
the implications of some aspects of the Kin 
sey data in their respective fields. A few of 
them findings from their 
own fields and collate them with the Kinsey 


present related 


research. Some of the writers use the op- 
portunity to promote or defend certain in- 
terpretations or theories in which they are 
interested. 

Because of the brief space given to each 
author, it would be impossible for the writers 
to do more than scratch the surface of the 


proposed task of discussing and interpreting 
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the major findings revealed by the Kinsey 
data. Each writer was therefore forced to 
select tor his discussion those portions of the 
“Kinsey which had most 
important to him. As a consequence, the 
book fails to give a systematic coverage of 
the report and the reader becomes somewhat 
bored when he encounters an evaluation of 
the same set of findings for the fourth or 
fifth time. The book certainly is not a clear, 
concise, and balanced discussion of the report. 

The editor, Deutsch, begins the book with 
a short historical account of the Kinsey re- 
search project and an interesting biographical 
sketch of Professor Alfred C. Kinsey. In a 
popular journalistic style and in a somewhat 
unsystematic order, Deutsch traces Kinsey’s 
rise as an outstanding American biologist, 
the inception of the research 
human sexual behavior, its early develop- 
ments, the difficulties «ncountered, the gath- 
ering of the data, the recognition and ap- 
probation given to the study by professional 
people and organizations, and the public 
reception of the first progress report. His 
attempt to present highlights of the “Kinsey 
report” is a somewhat unsystematic summary 
of the more or less basic discoveries in the 
study. These are freely intermixed with a 
sprinkling of his own opinions and _inter- 
pretations. 

Dr. Robert Havighurst, Professor of Edu- 
cation, considers as a very basic discovery the 
Kinsey statement, “Therc is no American 
pattern of behavior, but 
patterns, each of which is confined to a par- 
ticular segment of our society” (Kinsey, p. 
329). This finding, coupled with the asso 
ciated discoveries that patterns are 
learned and that each has its own set of 
accompanying attitudes, serves as a basis for 
his discussion. After summarizing the sup- 
porting data for these discoveries, he dis- 
cusses them in the light of possible cultural 
influences. He offers several hypotheses for 
the facts uncovered. Many are merely re- 
statements of familiar concepts, a few are 
questionable in the light of available data, 
but most of them warrant consideration and 


report” seemed 


project in 


sexual scores of 


sexual 


possible future investigation. 

Dr. Robert P. Knight, M.D., surveys the 
“Kinsey report” from the viewpoint of the 
Knight points 


psychoanalytic psychiatrist. 
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out that the Kinsey findings have value to 
the psychiatrists since the data were derived 
from a non-clinical population and therefore 
provide the practicing psychiatrist with a sta- 
tistical frame of reference. He considers 
that the publication of the research findings 
will have a desirable and healthful effect 
by smashing taboos and emphasizing the 
importance of sex in human experience. The 
substantiation of the Freudian theroy that 
sexuality begins in infancy also is welcomed. 

Knight unjustifiably criticizes Kinsey for 
not recognizing as “sexual” any activity 
which does not involve orgasm (Deutsch, p 
64). Kinsey uses orgasm as the unit of 
measure of sexual behavior since it is a 
fairly clear-cut, overt phenomenon, but does 
acknowledge other aspects of sexuality. To 
refute Knight’s allegation, Kinsey’s statements 
he did recognize the problem 
“Since, as we have already seen, 


which show 
are quoted: 
all tactile responses and still others of the 
sensory responses are basic to sexual activity, 
there is considerable justice in extending the 
concept of masturbation to all situations in 
which there is tactile stimulation” (Kinsey, 
p. 497). And again: “Freud and the psycho. 
analysts contend that all tactile stimulation 
and response are basically sexual, and there 
seems considerable justification for this thesis, 
of the tactile origin of so much of 
(Kinsey, p. 


in view 
the mammalian stimulation” 
163). 

Logically Knight makes a serious error 
when stating (Deutsch, p. 67) that high 
prevaiency of a given form of sexual behavior 
does not justify its acceptance as “normal” 
any more than that the high prevalency of 
etc.) justify its being 
.” First, in order to 


colds (tuberculosis, 
accepted as “normal 
make logical use of the analogy, there is the 
necessity of proving that homosexuality or 
heterosexual intercourse is a disease such as 
a cold. Secondly, Knight reveals that he did 
not grasp the phylogenetic basis which Kinsey 
was using in his interpretation of biologic 
normality of the behavior of human beings 
and other animals. 

Kn cht 


Kinsey for not including in his preadolescent 


also levels several criticisms at 


study several less overt aspects of possible 
sexual behavior, especially those on which a 
the psychoanalytic 


considerable portion ol 
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concepts depend. Kinsey definitely states 
the scope of his report for the pre-adolescent 
period: “For the time being we can report 
only on the specifically genital play and 
overt socio-sexual behavior which occurs be- 
fore adolescence” (Kinsey, p. 163). It ap 
pears to the reviewer that the psychoanalysts 
who are so concerned about less overt “sex- 
ual” activities, non-mathematical aspects of 
male sexuality, and unconscious mechanisms, 
should take the lead in developing these re 
search topics rather than criticize Kinsey for 
not including them in his own project. 

Knight considers as one of the worst errors 
the report that “high incidence” equals “nor- 
mality.” He apparently does not realize 
that it has long been an established practice 
in taxonomy and statistics to apply the term 
“normal” to any event or phenomenon that 
is prevalent or which occurs with “high 
incidence.” Knight seems to give the term 
“normality” the popular meaning of “desir- 
ability” rather than employing the taxonomic 
meaning and phylogenetic meaning as used 
by Kinsey. 

Knight points out that Kinsey has criti- 
cized the concept of sublimation as defined 
by earlier psychoanalysts and has failed to 
recognize the more recent and revised mean- 
ing given to the concept by a particular 
psychiatrist. 

Professor Joseph K. 
“Kinsey report” as a sociologist. 
his discussion upon differences found in the 
sexual behavior by the various sociological 
analyses of the data. 
laws and principles to the Kinsey data and 

with several plausible interpreta 
At times he becomes very specula- 


looks at the 
He focuses 


Folsom 


He applies sociological 


emerges 
tions. 

tive as to the sociological impact of the 
Kinsey data and the possible effects which 
might result from a change in our currenj 
sexual habits and Hie feels that 
the findings of the Kinsey research project 
will have a and beneficial effect 
upon both the individual and the democratic 
social order. The analysis he makes of our 
sexual mores is most penetrating and chal- 


attitudes. 


desirable 


lenging. 

Professor Clyde Kluckhohn surveys the 
“Kinsey report” as an anthropologist. He 
points out that to date the anthropologists 
have contributed very little in the way of 
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quantitative and behavioral data on human 
sexual behavior. Kinsey is applauded for pre- 
senting such data. On qualitative aspects of 
sex he feels that the anthropologists have 
made a somewhat more significant contribu- 
tion and that such material forms a valuable 
supplement to the Kinsey data. 

Kluckholm clearly demonstrates the in- 
tercultural differences in sexual patterns, at- 
titudes, and controls by presenting an impos- 
ing array of anthropological materials per- 
taining to human sexual behavior. In a 
comparison of our sexual patterns with those 
of other cultures, he points out that there 
are practices which are unique as well as 
many which are more or less common to 
those in other cultures. 

In the section on cross-cultural comparisons 
of sexual behavior, Kluckholm collates the 
Kinsey findings with data obtained from the 
Survey of Yale University 
(C. S. Ford, Director) pertaining to quanti- 
tative aspects of certain sexual traits. This 
rough world sample on quantitative aspects 
of sex makes possible comparative studies 
which should facilitate the understanding 
and interpretation of the role of sexual be- 
havior in the life of the individual as well 


Cross-Cultural 


as its social aspects. 

Professor Leo Crespi, a social psychologist 
and a public opinion expert, scrutinizes the 
validity of the procedures used by Kinsey in 


his research. He finds in general that the 
procedures employed are fundamentally 
sound and that the limitations of the study 
are properly recognized by Kinsey. He dis- 
cusses the appropriateness of the experimental 
sampling technique employed by Kinsey and 
the inadequacies of the representative sam- 
pling procedure which has been so com- 
monly employed in past research. He feels 
that the real problem of selection bias im- 
posed by the practical limitation of depend- 
ing upon volunteers for sex histories has been 
duly recognized and that the methods intro- 
duced by Kinsey to minimize this distortion 
are worthy of mention. 

Crespi reproves reviewers of the report 
(such as Gorer) who offer as their own 
criticisms the limitations of the study which 
were clearly defined by Kinsey in his own 
first progress report, as well as the critics’ 
picayune pecking at minutiae without giv- 
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ing due recognition and evaluation of the 
overall and major aspects of the study. He 
points out that most critics are not as precise, 
exact, and thorough in their criticisms of 
the Kinsey data as Professor Kinsey has 
been himself. Some individuals have even 
misinterpreted the data and then criticized 
Kinsey for the statement they believe he has 
made. 

Crespi then discusses some of the basic 
problems of the interviewing procedure 
which face any individual employing such a 
technique. The problem of constancy of 
memory, the validity of memory, the ef- 
fects of repression, possible exaggeration or 
coverup of events, and other interviewing 
problems are discussed, and the methods em- 
ployed by Kinsey in his attempt to control 
or measure their influence are described. 
Crespi believes that Kinsey has made a con- 
tribution to the interviewing technique as a 
research tool by his refinement and develop- 
ment of better controls over influential vari- 
ables. 

Magistrate Morris Ploscowe discusses the 
topic of sexual patterns and the law. As 
a lawyer and judge he considers that the 
Kinsey discovery that approximately 95 per 
cent of the population have violated some 
statutory prohibition concerning sexual ac- 
tivities is of utmost importance. Attention 
is called to the American practice of at- 
tempting to control popular morals by crim- 
inal law and the repeated failure of such 
attempts, illustrated by our recent prohibition 
of the usage of alcohol. He considers that 
as a society we have similarly failed in our 
attempts to impose a certain set of moral 
standards upon our culture through legisla- 
tive action. 

Ploscowe believes that the 95 per cent 
figure might be somewhat inflated since 
Kinsey did not give adequate consideration 
to the variations from state to state in the 
various laws pertaining to sex and specific 
examples of such differences are cited. How- 
ever, he concludes that our sex legislation is 
honored more by breach than by observance. 

A second important point is made in his 
reference to the failure of authorities (and 
ultimately large sections of the public) to 
enforce the sex laws. Judge Ploscowe ap- 
peals for a revision of our present sex legis- 
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lation and points out those aspects of sexual 


behavior which nigiit be controlled by crim 


inal law and t e aspects V hich could well 


be returned to the domain of religion, morals 


na netics Qur contusion as to the 
sexual acts is illus- 


now 


wronghess rf ious 
1 


trated by the tremendous variations 
existing in the penalties prescribed for them. 
He is fay of 


the pe et for 
1; nat f other | h as those per- 
limination of other laws, such as those per 


revision in 
and the 


downward 
such offenses 
taining to bastardy. 

Alice Withrow Field, although her chap- 
ter is entitled “Significance for the Ameri 
can Women,” really presents a discussion of 
the Kinsey researcl 
rcio-legal 


rer rich ex- 
The 
Kinsey findings and her own _ professional 
basis 


unrealistic 


based upon 


perience as a consultant. 


experience provide for a stimulating 


ral discussion of and in 


effective 


socio-! 
legal codes, especially those which 
refer to prostitution and homosexuality. Oc 
Kinsey data 
the sexual 


casionally she mentiones the 


which reveal differences betweer 
capacities, the behavioral patterns, and the at 
males and females, and then dis 
ations for the American 
Throughout her 
she gives a general endorse 


titudes of 


cusses their impli 


woman and the family. 


presentation 
ment of the research and expresses a strong 


} 


ypinion that it will have a beneficial effect 


upon the lives of American women and 
erve as a basis for much needed socio-legal 
reforms. 

Dr. Abraham Stone is preeminently qual- 
ified to discuss the topic “How the Report 
Affects Marriage Counseling.” He consid 


ers the report as providing a basic body of 


data. on aspe of sexual behavior which 
marriage 


Al x0 


ta are significant to every- 


le value to the 
counseling process. 
human behavior and wel 


t gereral dissemination of the 


one nter 


fare, and th: 
“Kinsey report” 


effect upon 


will have a_ therapeutic 


readers. Of considerable im- 


larriage counselor is the 


s and pz 


portance to the n 
finding that attitud tterns of human 


sexual behavior are determined during in- 


fancy and early childhood and that the sub- 
sequent information seldom alters 
this Stone 


however, that change is possible through at- 


giving of 


pattern. wishes to point out, 


EWS 


rotional reeducation under 


the professional counselor. 


titudina! and e 


i 
he guidance of 


t 
He indicates that the Kinsey data pertaining 


to frequency of intercourse, sex techniques 


im marriage, and extra-marital relations are 


especially useful since many problems en 
countered by the marriage counselor deal 
specifically with such matters. 

Reverend Seward Hiltner, interprets the 


findings from the point of view of a Protes- 
tant Christian. He 
marily an important biological study of sex, 


but feels that the findings should be 


nsiders the report pri- 


sur- 


from a broader scientific viewpoint 


that 
given to the 


Ve ved 


and greater consideration should be 


elements 
stating 


ethical 
After 

the purpose of sex in a Christian life, he turns 

interpretation of the 


moral and 


involved in such _ behavior. 
to an evaluation and 
Kinsey data in the light of such a tenet. 

The Roman Catholic viewpoint is given 
by Professor Charles G. Wilbur, who states 
that the Catholic Church considers that, ac- 
cording to moral laws, the purpose of sex 
is for propagation within marriage. It con- 
siders all other sexual outlets as sinful. 
Wilbur Kinsey 


that Catholic males who 


*rofessor welcomes the 


data which reveal 


are religiously devout have a lower inci- 
dence and frequency for all forms of sexual 
outlet, regarded as im- 
moral by! the Catholic code. 


deviations from the Catholic code as revealed 


especially those 


In his opinion 


by the study should serve as a basis for more 


effective educational and religious indoc- 
trination. 

Rabbi Louis I. 
historically the Jews have respected scientific 
method and knowledge. Also, Jewish cus 


toms and practices have in general encour 


Newman points out that 


aged open and objective consideration of any 
Speaking as a Jewish 
“Kinsey report” as 


topic, including sex. 
rabbi considers the 
offering basic data whici: are to be consid- 
ered and utilized by religionists for the de 
velopment of greater personal and _ collec- 
tive happiness. 

Dr. Robert M. Lindner, a prison psychol- 
ogist, writes on the topic of “Sex in Institu 
With great 
presents a 


tions” in a grandiloquent style. 


zeal and forensic grandeur he 


psychoanalytic interpretation of criminality 


and of sexual behavior patterns as found 
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among prison inmates. He challenges the 
validity of the Kinsey statement “that be- 
cause 91.5 per cent of the detained inmates 
never go beyond high school there is a 
minimum of erotic fantasy.” Apparently 
Kinsey’s statement is based on the assump- 
tion that the lower the level of intelligence 
(here measured by academic achievement) 
the less the capacity for fantasy life. Lindner 
believes that the fantasy life of inmates is 
elaborate and all pervasive, and that it con- 
stitutes an essential adjustive mechanism for 
all criminal populations. Apparently he feels 
that the select nature of the prison popula- 
tion has nothing to do with their capacity 
for fantasy experiences. In the traditional 
psychoanalytic manner he attributes the bulk 
of psychiatric casualties in prisons to conflict 
over sex, separates criminals from others ac- 
cording to their ego and super ego struc- 
tures, and describes the dynamics of crim- 
inal personalities according to the assump- 
tions inherent in such a theory. His chap- 
ter adds little to a symposium on the “Kinsey 
report.” 

Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg’s discussion of 
the topic of sex education consists primarily 
of a few generalized statements concerning 
child development and certain recognized 
educaticnal! principles along with a presen 
tation of a social philosophy, a given set of 
evaluation of 
Her 


chapter is primarily an expression of her 


moralistic values, and an 


specific patterns of sexual behavior. 


opinions and little recognition is given to the 
Kinsey data. 

The reviewer recommends that any serious 
students or readers who desire to acquire an 
understanding of the Kinsey research should 
go directly to the publication, Sexual Be- 
Human Male. The Deutsch 

presents the opinions and 


havior in the 
I On »k 


viewpoints of several writers who have stud 


primarily 


ied the Kinsey data and their own inter- 
pretations of it. Gienn V. Ramsey 


University of Texas 


ProsLems oF Earty INrancy. Edited by Mil 
ton J. E. Senn. Transaction of the first 
conference, March 3-4, 1947. New York: 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. 

The present volume is concerned with the 
prototype of all social interaction—that be- 
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ween mother and infant. The Josiah Macy, 


Jr. Foundation has brought together a group 
of experienced specialists for an informal 


fragmentary discussion of 
their and research findings. So 
many psychologists feel the need for some— 
indeed, any—integration of the material on 
social and motivational aspects of early in- 
fancy that interest is more or less auto- 
matically assured in the transactions ot the 
conference. The volume has already received 
a wide circulation among physicians ,and 
psychologists, and is undoubtedly even now 
having its cultural effect in hospitals and 
clinics throughout the country. 

The impetus for the meeting came from 
the staff of the Cornelian Center, whose 
members have been actively engaged in ap- 
plying preventive psychological hygiene in 
Detroit. The discussions, with few excep- 
tions, are concerned with the best condi- 
tions under which preventive principles may 
be applied, rather than with an impartial 
analysis of the principles themselves, many 
of which the more academic psychologist 
would approach with considerable caution 
and reserve. The break with the Watsonian 
emphasis on the need for early condition 
ing (socialization) of the infant, with all its 
motivational conse 


ind necessarily 
theories 


neglect of the 
quences of conditioning, is almost complete. 
Despite the heavily psychoanalytically tinged 
consideration of motivational variables, how- 
ever, there is now the faith that the child 
himself is the parent's greatest ally toward 
the job of socialization. It is as if child 
psychologists in America, while constantly 
professing Freud’s influence, at the same time 
have tacitly agreed not to recognize that part 
of psychoanalysis which stresses the strong 
asocial, if not antisocial, original nature of 
the primary drives and the grave problems 
this poses for parents in terms of eventual 
socialization. Certainly, the recent work 
with doll play in this country has brought 
these tendencies dramatically to light among 
the most “normal” of children. It thus seems 
that one extreme may be oversimplifying 
and neglecting as many problems as the 
other. There is evident, 
a grim inflexibility about motivational fac- 
tors—as, for example, the notion implied in 
one of the organizational documents of the 


crude 


sometimes too, 
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Cornelian people that the very “continuance 
of civilization” is being jeopardized by a 
generation of traumatized bottle-fed babies! 
While a good many advantages, albeit mostly 
of a purely medical nature (immunity from 
epidemic diarrhea), been clinically 
shown to accrue to 
sweeping formulae about a feeding method 


have 
breast-feeders, such 


certainly do not encourage serious 


and respect for a historical approach to per- 


support 


sonality problems and the institutional rele- 
vance of such an approach. 


On the 
} 


discussions 
Senn 


whole, however, the 


are neither glib nor superficial. pre- 
sents a 


tion of “anticipatory guidance” for the preg- 


very <« 


nant woman and her husband, stressing the 
need for counseling preparations to avoid the 
tensions engendered by anticipation of both 
hildbirth ; 


childi the taxing responsibilities of 
care, 


g 
Several of the participants, 
Frank and Hendrick 
Ives, attempt to show that, fo: = good many 
parents at least, it is not merely a change 


and 
infant 
notably Lawrence K. 


of surface attitudes toward child care that is 


required, but' a radical reorganization of 
1! 


emotionally embedded social biases and neu- 


rotic personality trends. The problem of 


preventive psychological hygiene for the child 
many ti resolves into a 


thus nes partially 


problem of therapeutic psychological hy- 
giene for the parent. 
Both J. Clark Moloney and Margaret Mead 
‘stive anthropol 
% 


ogical data, iso- 


etween certain types 


patterns and adult personality 
chi 


Meac 


more 


icteristics and disorders. The article by 
1 serves as a corrective for Moloney’s 
She points to tour 
breast-feed their 


with the 


messianic views. 


primitive cultures which 
young, but in different 
emarkably different adult per- 


She warns against instituting 


ways, 
emergence of 
sonality traits. 
a rearing device, like 


chologi al 


breast-feeding, as a psy- 
panacea, without taking into ac- 
count the complexity of the day-to-day inter- 
action involved. Senn comments that he has 
not found that breast-feeders necessarily do 
less thumbsucking, a direct contradiction of 
one of the still motives 


among physicians for encouraging mothers to 


most prevalent 


breast-feed. 
In discussing Moloney’s pleas for a “per- 
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missive” as opposed to a “regimentive” in- 
fant-rearing regime, the group opinion is 
epitomized in Emmy Sylvester’s apothegm: 
“A healthy relationship involves mutual adap- 
tation and not mutual imposition.” The 
drives of both mother child must be 
maximally gratified in their interaction; re- 
pression will not work for the parents any 


and 


more successfully than it will for the child. 
Escalona goes even further to suggest that it 
is the basic feeling of the mother toward the 
child, rather than specific regimes readily 
susceptible to educational influence, which 
promotes good social adjustment, presum- 
ably because repression in one easily con- 
trolled area of child care may be compen- 
She 
reminds the group of those situations in 


“best” 


sated for in other more elusive areas. 


which the mother has violated all the 
prescriptions without any disturbance for the 
child. 
gratification in infancy gives the impression 


of being uphill work for the participants and 


The entire discussion on prolonged 


ends with a conscious recognition of the 
great gapsiin reliable research knowledge. 
Several articles are devoted to the ex- 
perimental institutionalization of rooming-in 
arrangements during the hospital postnatal 
stay. Margaret Fries explains the impor- 
tance of an early familiarity on the mother’s 
part with the activity level of her child and 
how a rooming-in procedure 


adjust the 


demonstrates 


mizht be used to educate and 


mother to the child’s innate tempo of devel- 


opment, thereby forestalling a good dea! of 


the maternal rela- 
ma gives a good 
variables inv 


unnecessary friction in 


1\ 
} 
| 


tionship. Esca analysis of 
lved in a 


and, in 


the psychole 1 al 
nent 


possible dc 


permissive rooming-in arrange! 


particular, outlines the leterious 
certain 


how 


effects of such a scheme for types 
She demonstrates 
} 


feeding disturbances can be induced by ma- 


of mothers. early 
ternal fear, resentment, hostility, and tense- 
ness. Emmy Sylvester isolates three vari- 
ables in the early feeding experience of the 
newborn—overstimulation, mechanization of 
gratification, and its minimization—and de- 
lineates the types of mothers most prone to 
engage in each of these practices, adding 
clinical examples of their differential out- 
come for the infant. 


Elizabeth Kirk Rose and Howard C. 
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Walser present papers on breast-feeding, es- 
pecially with regard to the increasing de- 
cline of its cultural popularity. Dr. Wal- 
ser’s article is quite interesting, since it re- 
flects the growing concern of obstetricians, 
long impervious, with child 
psychology. His belief is that medical pref- 
erence for breast over formula feeding flows 
more from whim than from clinical truth, 
and he encourages a fair and frank mind 
among his colleagues directed toward im- 


problems of 


partial research. 

When one balances discussion against dis- 
cussion, the central theoretical problems of 
infancy—i.e., how the pfimary. drives may 
be differentially secondarily reinforced (so- 
the effects of different types of 
socialization on other drive mechanisms, 
etc.—seem to be approached obliquely and 
mentioned merely by implication. There 
is no doubt that the Josiah Macy people have 
rendered a service in trying to bring to- 
gether the social material on infancy, but 
a formal, systematic integration is still not 
with us, and, probably will not be until a 
greater proportion of universities and clin- 
ics throughout the country initiate intensive 
research in the The 
proach in infant care—indulgence and _per- 


cialized), 


area. progressive ap- 


missiveness, child-centered parental educa- 
tion and counseling, self-demand and breast- 
feeding—is still in want of rigorous research 
substantiation; applied people have to rely 
too much on personal hunch and bias. It 
appears, too, that the personality needs of 
the mother may inhibit, to a still undeter- 
mined and perkaps uncontrollable residual 
degree, the fullest application of the theory 
of prolonged infant gratification. One comes 
away with the feeling that it is very danger- 
ous for parents to be too modern—they 
perforce may find themselves old-fashioned 
despite good intentions and great expecta- 
tions. 
ArTHUR J. BxopBEcK 


University of Illinois 


FounpaTIons OF PsycHotocy. Edited by E. 
G. Boring, H. S. Langfeld, and H. P. 
Weld. New York: Wiley, 1948. Pp. 
xv+632. 

As might be expected, this is an essentially 
sound, conservative, authoritative text. It, 
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like the 1939 edition, may be characterized 
as emphasizing the introduction of the stu- 
dent to psychology as natural science; this 
view is reenforced by relatively heavy em- 
phasis upon anatomical, physiological, and 
physical correlates of behavor. 

The 19 chapters of the previous edition 
have now increased to 25. In the process, 
several new authors have been added or 
serve as replacements (Morgan, Hunt, Hov- 
land, Ryan, Newman, Stevens, Dimmick, 
Pfaffman, Geldard, Griffin, Anastasi, Bitter- 
man, Shaffer, Shartle, Crespi), with the 
general effect of increasing the representa- 
tiveness of the book and, in the review- 
er’s opinion, increasing the readability of it. 
Even in rewritten chapters there is much 
new material, so that the basic content of 
the book has been thoroughly revised and 
up-dated. 

Perhaps the most obvious change is the 
reordering of topics. Discussions of socio- 
psychological problems, personality, and in- 
dividual differences opened the 1939 volume, 
but are found near the end of this one. 
More important is the enlargement of this 
section to include chapters on heredity and 
environment, (work) efficiency, adjustment, 
vocational selection, and attitudes and opin- 
ions. There are other chapter changes as 
well. 

The book is so carefully prepared that de- 
tailed sniping at its contents is not worth- 
while. The reviewer instead submits some 
critical general opinions; each of these, it 
must be admitted, can be at least partially 
countered by the editors of the book. (1) 
The book contains too much technical and 
detailed information, e.g., from related sci- 
ences, to make it representative of what psy- 
chologists should teach in the introductory 


(2) The 


course, especially to non-majors. 


chapters on adjustment, efficiency, vocational 
selection, attitudes and opinions, and social 
relations of the individual give the effect of 
having been lifted bodily from textbooks on 


mental hygiene, industrial psychology, and 
social psychology. Apart from stealing the 
thunder of possible second courses, they 
stand out as somewhat isolated discussions, 
for which there is popular demand. It is 
perhaps the difficulty of all multi-authored 
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books that the contents of such chapters are 
collected by themselves, rather than being 
integrated with or into discussions of the 
usual list of topics of the first course. (3) 
It seems disproportionate, somehow, to de- 
vote separate (brief) chapters to taste and 


smell, and to topographical orientation. 
Apart from the question of the sheer num 
ber of pages involved, this contributes to 
the impression that the current edition is 
still too heavily materials in 
sensation, sensory processes, and perception. 
(4) The concepts of emotion and motiva 
tion are not interrelated, to speak of, and to 


loaded with 


the reviewer it seems that they should be. 
(5) Classical conditioning is carefully dis 
cussed in the chapter on learning and then 
it just sits there, not serving a truly func 
tional role in the remaining discussion. (6) 
The collection of materials into a chapter on 
recollection, and 
somewhat forced, for parts of this chapter 


imagery, thought seems 
seem to belong with other chapters—especi- 
ally because of the continuity between learn 
ing and thinking—but, were the parts thus 
re-catalogued, not much would be left for 
this chapter. Like the chapter on response, 
this one seems to contain an assortment of 
discussion. 


differences 


topics, rather than a connected 
(7) The chapter on 


is largely concerned with tests and _statis- 


individua’ 
tics, and not much about individual differ- 
ences as such has a chance to show itself. 

Two- 
column pages and many fine illustrations are 


The job of manufacture is excellent. 
used. Chapter reference-lists are annotated. 
Several chapters contain well-done closing 
sections on practical applications, and more 
chapters could have profited from this treat 


ment (possibly to absorb materials from 
some of the seemingly isolated chapters re 
ferred to above). 

Criaupe E. Buxton 


Northwestern University 


Edited by S. R. 
Uni- 


Practice of Group THERAPY. 
New York: International 
1948. Pp. 271 


Slavson. 
versities Press, 
This book is a symposium on some con- 
temporary thinking, practices, and evalua- 
tions of group therapy. It gives a descrip 
tive presentation of various methods of work 


REVIEWS 


ing with individuals in groups—giving sum 
maries and evaluations of cases. It de- 
scribes the different types of group therapy 
that have evolved out of the experiences of 
the writers (activity group therapy and in. 
terview group therapy), discusses length of 
treatment and the methods used to determine 
the success of the treatment. It includes 
many references to case studies. 

One notes, in the description of certain 
characteristics of the therapists, qualities that 
are common to all types of therapy. It 
also makes evident the fact that different 
therapists proceed in different ways—with 
success. This fact always raises the ques 
tion as to whether the success is due to the 
fact that treatment was devised to fit the 
individual case—or whether there is some 
thing basic to all the different approaches 
that is the therapeutic element. 

The ways in which the limitations are 
handled and the rationale for the exclusion 
or inclusion of limitations is another factor 
worth considering. To some therapists the 
use of limitations is considered important to 
the results achieved. To others there are 
very few limitations brought into the experi 
ence. 

The “Activity 
Therapy Children” 
sented the writer’s underlying philosophy, 


chapter entitled Group 


with Exceptional pre- 
procedures, and methods of evaluating in 
an interesting, concise fashion. The chapter 
entitled Psychotherapy 
with Allergy Patients” makes a valuable con 


“Interview Group 
tribution to the symposium by including ex 
what 


a glimpse of 


cerpts of stenographic recordings of 


giving the reader 


was said 


verbatim details and thus more of the dy 


namics of the situation. The readers, with 
more of that type of material, could evalu 
ate it from various frames of references. 
This reader felt that it would have added 
significantly to the book if Dr. Slavson had 
included more specific and detailed refer 
ences to the research upon which he deducted 
his general principles and rationale of group 
ings, procedures, and evaluations. Refer- 
ences are made to some research studies, but 
a description of the research methods used 
which the materials were 


and the ways in 


analyzed to bring out such detailed results 
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might be of real help to other workers in 
therapy if the research tools were described 


so that they might be used by other research 
Techniques for handling recorded 
and group experi- 
Then, too, it 


workers. 
material of individual 
ences are greatly needed. 
would have been helpful if there had been 
illustrations 


func 


detailed 
} 


included more spec ific, 


of the manner in which the groups 


tioned. For example, excerpts from electric 
recordings of the meetings coupled with de- 


scriptive notes by observers would have pro 


vided the reader with a better understanding 
of the dynamics of the situation and the 
framework upon which the group therapy 
practices were built. 

All in all, the book is an interesting and 
significant contribution to the literature in 
the field of group therapy, presenting as it 
does the recent thinking of some of the out 
standing workers in the field. 

Vircinta Maz AXLINE 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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